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PREFACE. 






The intention of thiK work is bo provide s dketcfa or 
the History of the Church in the first six eenturiea of 
itB exbtvuoo, renting throughout on original autboriUn, 
an<] alao giving referenocs to the prinoip*] mod«m works 
which have dealt npeciallj with ita several portioDS. It 
is hopGcl that it may be found to supply a convenient 
suiiimniy for thoiie who can give but little time to the 
study, And kIho to servo as a guido for those who dcsiro lo 
mnkc thbinsvlvcH ac([uaintcd with the principal documents 
from vhich rho History ist drawn. 

The narrow limits of a work like the preaent allow 
no room for discuasion. The author is only able to give 
the concIusionB at which, after considering the various 
authoritiea and arguments, he has himself arriv«d. tn 
the first part of the book, in particular, a controversy 
underlies) almost every sentence. In the notes however 
reference ia lomle not only to those documents which 
contirm the .itntement in the text, but to those also which 
support a different view. 

As it hn» been fotiud imiiosslble to give an intelligible 
view of the grt^at dogmatic conflicts and of the growth 
of institutions without following their several courses to 



the neglect, for the time, of contemporary fcvL-uta, I have 
thought it well to enable my readers to gain some idea 
of the genemi state of the Church at any epoch by means 
of a Chronological Table. The maps will supply a ready 
means of learning at a glance the early spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the territorial divisions which the Church 
adopted when it became the dominant religious power in 
the Empii'e. 

The books which I have had coDstantly before me in 
writing this sketch ai-e Schrockh's Chriatliche Kircken- 
ffeschichto, Neander's History of the Christian Religion 
and Church (Torrey's translation), Gieseler's Lehrhick 
der Kirchev^eschichte, Kurtz's Bandbuch der Kircken- 
gesckichte, Hase'a Lehrbuch and Kirchengeschickte auf der 
Qrundlage akitdemischer Vorlesungen, F. C. Baur's Oe- 
scfiichte der C/iristlicken Kircke, Alzog'a Universalge- 
tchichte der ChristUchett Kirche, and (in the latter part 
of the work) MHlIer'a Kirchengeschickte. References to 
other Histories are given as occasion arises, hut to these 
I owe a general help and guidance which cannot be 
acknowledged in detail. I have also to espress my 
thanks to my friend Canon Colson, formerly Fellow of 
St John's College. Cambridge, for his kindness in reading 
the proo& and making many suggestions. 



Bocnximm, 

le Nov., 169S. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tkk hUboiy of the Church of Christ ia the history of 
a divine Life and a divine Society; of the working of the 
Spirit of Christ in Uio world, nnd of Uio fonnation and 
d<.^v(!loi>iiieiit of the Society which acknowlt,'dg«« Christ og 
its Head. The Church ia dtstitufuishcd from the World, 
in which tnnn is regarclod M discharginK the functious 
only (if nntiiral Ufi-; nod itgidn from cho StatA, which 
ia primarily an organization for the purposes of political 
life. Yet the history of the Church cannot be treatt^ 
aa if it wore wholly Ludc^K^di'iit of tin: natural and 
politii-ftl life of man ; for the form which Christiaaity 
aaaumea in partdcular inatances is largely infiuenc«d by 
the natural (jualtties and the goncral culturo of thu«o to 
whom it comes ; and the Church, com]x»ed of men who 
are ueoessarily dditens of some state, cannot &il to in- 
fluence the civil constitution of the states in which it 
4}X\gt», and in many casta to be itsolf imx^li^id, in matters 
not essential to its existence, by the dvil ffovemment. 

The proper task and coustant effort of tlie Church is, 
to realixA in ttw^lf the life of Christ and to maintain Uia 
Truth ; and again to bring all the world within the in- 
fluence of Cliriatian Life and Christian Truth. Chnrch 
Histoiy has ti> n-Iati^ the results of this constant effort; to 
describe tlie struggle of the Church to maintain at first 
it« very existence. afU-rwuRls its profti.r fiiuctloiw and 

t liberty, (gainst the powers of the world, whether political 
or intellectual ; to pieserve its own purity, whether against 
those who would lower th« staiidurd of ChriMfcifiii Vid; or 
against thoee who would take away from the truth or add 

I to it; its own unity against those who >«oa\A iv.^ ■*. 
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its efforts constantly to extend its borders, and to con- 
solidate the conqueste which it has already won ; and again 
it has to chronicle the changing and diverse thoughts which 
have clustered round the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and formed the Theology of the Christian Church. 

The preaoiit volume is concerned mainly with what 
may be caUed the Aucient-Claasic Period ; the period, 
that ia, during which the old claaaical forms of literature 
and civilization were still in a great degree maintained. 
And this may convtaiieutly be aepaiated into two divi- 
aiona. 

1, The early stniggles of the Church from its founda- 
tion to its vict<.>ry under Conatantine. 

2. The period in which the now Imperial Church 
defined the Faith in the great Councils, and entered on 
its task of bringing under tlie yoke of Christ the iiorthei'ij 
tribes which everywliere burst in upon the Empire. This 
period may be i-oughly limited hy tbe accession of (iregnry 
the Great to the Papacy. 



OHAPTEB I. 



TUB PBEPARATIOK OF THE n'ORLI)'. 

It vma id th« fulness of Um« that Uie Sou of God ciudc 
into the world. Bj manj influences the way had been 
|>rvpaTcd bt-foro Hiin. 

Tliikt iJu' unit}- of thv Empirti uvd the gcncnl pcneo 
fovoured the passage of the farec pratchers of the godpel 
wM long ago ol)servf>d hy OrJgcn . And not onlv could 
an aposUo pacti* fnnn tho bord«re of yi-m* to thv English 
Channel unhindered by the feuds of hostile tribes; the 
barriiiTs which vaiying culture raises np hardly existed 
among i\iv morw id;icated sul^cctd of the Eitipin?. In liVcry 
lai;ge town tlie Or^ik lauguftgn was HjK>k(^n, (ireek ntodes 
uf thought prevailed; subtle links connected the Sman 
apwtle with tho Groc-k philosopher, "A morality not 
founded on blood-relation hnd certainly oonio into exists 
cnca Tho Rotosu citizenship had been thrown open to 
nations which wcr« not of Roman blood, Forvngncre had 
been admitted by the Roman state to the highest civio 
honours So signally were national distinctions obliterated 
under the Kmpirv, that men of all itivti<>ii.i and languagox 
competed freely under the same political system for Sie 
highest honours of the state and of Ittcniturc. Tho good 
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' Of tLt> namerouij wurki which 
roIsM lo thu prapurulioii of Uiu 
worlilfufChiinluiayKimcHliuQcd — 
J.J. I. DailinK'-T, The G^ntitt and 
(ft* JfiB Hi Iht Cituru 0/ ihf Temple, 
tmiuilAteil br Usrnulli T. W. A1U««, 
Tke yormalioao/OhrtiCendam: H. 
Fonnby, Aiieifitl Rome nnd iU Con- 
iii-3rt.)n iritA Uie Chriftian RHigi'mi 
ite I'rcHBetiafi, Jens/ Chriil; the 
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Aureliiis aud tlie great Trajan were Spaniards. SererUB 
waa an African. The leading jurists were of Orientnl ex- 
traction^.' 

And at the same time the old religions had lost much 
of their life and force. Probably indeed there never was a 
time when toniples were more splendid or pagan worship 
more august thau in the days when the Lord appeared on 
earth, but the educated classes at least had long ceased to 
btJieve in the ancient niythology aa diviue or authoritative, 
Livy* sadly contrasted the ages of faith with hia own i^e, 
which mocked at gods. Philosophers perhaps rarely denied 
in set terms the existence of deities, but they ti'ansfoi-med 
the old half-human goda into shadows or abstractions. 
This transformation was for the inoat part the work of the 
Stoics. Acknowledging for themaelves but one deity, 
pervading the universe and causing all phenomena, they 
were yet reluctant to destroy the religion of those who 
could u<it rise to this height of contemplation. They 
therefore laid it down that the ordinary divinities re- 
presented diffeient forms of the manifestation of the One. 
The stars, the elements, the very frwite of the earth might 
bti regarded ua deities. Zeus is iu this system no longer 
the president of the goda, but the ruling spirit or law of 
the universe, of which the subordinate goda represent 
different portions. Such explauatious, however, though 
they might make it easy for a Stoic to take part in the 
religious ceremonies of his country, were nevertheless de- 
structive of the old reli^on. And while the moraJ philo- 
sophers resolved the deities into abstractions, the physicists, 
iilce the elder Pliuy', helil that speculation about things 
outside the material universe, itself a deity, lay beyond 
their province altogether. In a word, tho pagan faiths 
were undergoing a priiceas of gra<hial destnictiun, though 
tlie people long clung to their traditional observancea. 

But, in truth, even in its palmy days the worship of 
tJic Olympian deities suppUed nothing to guide man through 
life or to console hiro m death. The pagan gods were 
deities of the tribe or the nation, not of tho individual 
8ouL The (ii'eek religion was fur the Greek as a citizen ; 
it was an artistic and elevated idealisation of Greek Ufu, 
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with its cxc«Ili.>iic!es and its biliogs. Si> in Ron)t\ the 
grcfitcr f^oitit fvnni.xl a )^Ioiifi«<l senate, while the reli^^ous 
oerenKMUM of tli« miiKit d<:itic« wi;ro iiit<-rwi)V(;» witJi 
alniflst the whole life or a Itomau'. With thin natioiuU 
oonc^ption of ruUgion, thi- deification of tlie emperor was 
little mora tfuui a DOtiinil rv»uh of the Rotnsn pride in 
tho greatness of the eiopiro; and at the name tune the 
extension of the empire beyond tho nAtioa tondod to 
obscarv tho old uataotutl di'tti<». Ronutn statenncn were 
indix-d anxiiiii^ to mniiit»iii a religion the 1 mm If in mi of 
which they admitted, bi^cauHe ihey thought it a DBCiMBiiy 
urop for tho state ; hut a peoplo soon nnd^ out Uuit it is 
being governed by illiuioii^; tD« sccptimm of the mien 
in time descends to tlie miUwrta 

III tho dMsy of the rvfigioiiH of western Europe, tho 
gods of A.sia laAmed to offer moro iKtltj^itfu! mystory. lu 
particular, the Egyptian It-gc-nd of the HuHorioff Oairis — 
originally a mcrv iiaturt-myth — was fotni<l coinfortiDg by 
iiion who miii^ht in n-li^ititi rclivf fn>in tiulT<-riiie. And ns 
tho worship of OairiH Wiis ((nitt'ful lo tho wretched, so was 
that of the Persian BUii-jiod Mithras to aspiring liuinutiity. 
Tho uns|HitUd god of lij,'ht. who was ongiigvo in a iiuvor- 
coasing sinigglo against ilHrkm^t^ drow iiicn's hearts to 
him as tho sensuous tMynipians had never dime. Wherever 
the soldiers of tho empire encamped, rude sculpturos 
tostify to the widv-j<pnwKl womhi]) of MithrM. The Mys- 
teries too came inU) greatir pr*>raiuence in the decay of 
Qrook and Roiaau R-li^'ion. Whatever their origin, there 
con bo littlo doubt that in th^^ inywtorii-s "f IVtim-ttT it 
was taught that the soul of man survived death, aiid that 
the inittutod would enjoy the light and bliss of the uQ<ler- 
world, while the fuitJilcwi and abtimiuablt; w)UU>wi'd in 
nuserv*. The hope of escaping the fate of tho impious 
doubtlras drew many to otier themselves for initiation. 
Dionysus also, originally a myth of tho revival of thu vino 
after the storms and froetti of winter, became in latt-r times 
tho representative and forerunner of man rising again to 
immortality'. Cicero* in his day liccliuvd that of all tho 
excellent things to bo found in Athens, the most precious 
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wt-ro the mysteries, since in tbem men found not only 
happiness in life but hope in death. Yet they not seldom 
boujuiic centres of corruption which rulers repressed and 
good men abhorred'. 

The conceptions which were found, obscure aud iniacd 
with much evil, in the mysteries, appeared in a purer 
form in Platonism. To Plato maiidy is due the thought 
which took so deep root in after ages, that in the material 
world ia but vanity, darkness, and decay; in the ideal 
world, rcolity, light, and life. In the Platimic school wo 
find a constant belief in one God, the ground of all exist- 
ence, in the continued life of the soul, in rewards and 
pimishmcnts after deatli. And a new iTiflucnce came into 
the Roman world through the Stoics, whose most fa.mniis 
teachers were not only Oriental but Semitic. Such of 
these as lived on the confines, or even within the btirdcrs, 
of the Holy Land, may have been in some degree in- 
fluenced by the Jewish Schools, thoiigh it was c<;rtaiTi!y 
not from them that they derived their main doctrines. 
In Seneca', St Paul's contemporHry, a Stoic much in- 
fluenced by Plato, we find many expro-ssious which sound 
like an echo or an anticipation of Onristianity. When ho 
describes thi.s niorta.l life as a prelude to a better ; when 
he speaks of the body as a prison aad looks foi-ward to the 
enjoyment of a diviner life when he ia freed from it"; 
when he iirges that the body of one departed is but a 
fleetiug form, and that ho who is dead ha.s passed into 
eternal peace'; when ho describes the departed soul as 
enjoying its freedom, con teni plating from above the 
spectacle of nature and of human life'; when he tells 
of the glorious light of heaven'; we see that the thoughta 
of mens hearts were being prepared to receive in Christ 
the full assurance of these lofty hopes. But it ia through 
Christ that these hopes, and much more than these, havo 
become the heritage of humn.nity; without Him they 
would havo remained but the pleasant fancies with which 
ft few elevated souls comforted themselves in the distrac- 
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nobs of tlie world Thcro are not wanting imlUstionB 
that miin f<.-lt his nviv) of w>ms greaU-r oiiu v> hflp Mtd 
guide liiin. " Liet tbo aoul Imvn aonte one to revara, said 
Meneca'. " by whoso influence oven his awxet UKmehta ma/ 
be puriliv*!.... HH]>i>y hu who con m> rvvvnnoo liU vleiu 
OS to nilo im<l foiinion himself after him l>j the mere 
memory of him I " But then, whore was tho nsUoro to be 
found t Eiu^b Hcbool dvpTvciuUHl Uio idval of i:v<;ry othvr. 
l')i<i fwbt^mc of the Stoic wanted »olidity. It wan in Christ 
that the ideal was found which all mon might roverenoe 
and Ui wliioh all inirh might axfiirci 

And ove.n ainoii^' the hoathc^n thttro was in the first 
oentuiy a kind of bcliof that a tiiming-iwint in tho histojy 
of tho world had ooma Tlio Stoico held that the soculnr 
year was drawing to a close, that the oourw of the agea 
wonid soon begin to run over ^in. The ointii month 
kKhI with thtt death of Juliua Oemi, and tho month of 

mm. the golden age, was already returning*. With the 
upper classes this expectation was pty>bab^ little more 
iltun a litiimry fancy; biit thu lowvr orlcra, who know to 
thoir crist that thr^y UtmI in au iion ago, took 8uch pro- 
phecies much more seriously. 

But tho plot into which tho socd of the Word was fint 
cast was Judaism. Signi< wciu not wanting tJiat the 
ancient gajdeti of the I>>nl bad lost something of ita old 
fertility; pmpUi.'cv hiul cuuiwd; from the dajB of Uolachi 
to the days of John Baptt.tt no man had been rec(w;nizod 
as a propriet of the Lord. But idolatry, agsinat which so 
many proplK^ts Ixwl j>rot«'Stcd in the name of Jehovah, wiis 
no mure found in tJie land ; liiraelites t<till felt a thrill of 
pride at the name of the Maccabees ; their fathers had 
cndurod torture and death nithor than suffer the Lord to 
be dishonoured. The Scriptures wcru i»xpfiiind.>d by a 
multitude of scribes and doctors, and hundreds of admiring 
disdpluj Kut at tht^ir fi^i-t in tho schools uud the synngiigues. 
The Jew, said Josephus'. knows tho I/iw better tbjin his 
owin panio. No doubt they ofVon used the words of the 
Book aa mero chanii8 or amulot^; but at least u verbal 
knowledge of the Scriptures was widely diffused at tho 
time when He came on curtli of whom Moses in the Law 
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and the Prophiits did writ*. And tbcre waa among the 
Jews of PalestiuG a general expectation that Moaaiah 
would speedily come. The book of Daniel spoke of foiir 
kingdoms of the earth, the fourth, iu spite of its iron teeth 
and bra7on claws, trodden down by the kingdom of the 
saints : what was this but the iron empire of Rome, over- 
thrown by the kingdom of the Israelites'? The readiueas 
with which pretenders drew followers about them shewed 
the excitement of the popular mind. 

The Jews of Palestine in the Apostolic age were divided 
into piirties. The Sadduceea, the men of wealth nnd official 
dignity, were the conservatives of their time. Thoy ad- 
hered to the old Mosaic Law. and rejected all modem 
udditioiiB as innovations, The promises to the faithful 
people they regarded a.s belonging to this life and to their 
own land. They looked for no resurrection, no Kingdom 
of God beyond the grave. They could not question, they 
probably regarded as theo|)hanies,the appearances of angels 
mentioned in the Scrijitures ; but they believed in no 
heaven, no abiding world of angels and spirits ; nor did 
they look for a pure and perl'uct Kingdom of (Hod on 
earth'. Such opinions as these were no good j>rcparation 
for the reception of the gospel of f 'hrist. 

Bnt the Sadducees, though wealthy and high in place, 
were comparatively few in number ; the national party, 
the party which represented the pride of the Jew and his 
hatred of the Gentiles, was that of the Pharisees. Know- 
ledge of the Law, holiness according to the Law, were their 
watchwords. Doubtless, too often their minds and their 
lives were tilled with bunleusome trivialities ; they put 
the letter before the spirit of the fjaw ; yet to them mainly 
it is due thsit the belief in a world to come and the ex- 
pectation of Messiah's kingdom took deep root in the 
minds of laraelites. They did not allow the noblest con- 
ception of Israel's future to fade out of memory; from the 
dark presi-iit they looked to the blight future ; they made 
this I'uture kingdom a hoiisehold word among the people. 
Thus they laid throughout the land a train by which the 
fire might be kindled at the word of Christ'. Of a coa- 
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veited Pharisee we have a coDapkooiu uutanoe in St Taiil ; 
we CMn biudly imamne a ooavertcd Saddnoee. 

Tlie Eiweneii' formed commumtJefl of their own in 
Palcetino »u<l Syria, in whic:h tlii^ ciidcaToun^d to nnch 
a dogrci; of ooremooial purity ojid a complete obc^Iic'DOC 
to the Law which waa nDattoinablc in Uiu haiints of 
oonunoQ life. " If with Lho Phariseea ocrciuoniai puritj' 
was a principal aim, with the Efetmes it was ao abaorbu^ 
passion. Tho Pharisoes were a sect, th« EdB8i-j\m ware an 
order,.., They were fomiwl iuto a roligiods hmthcihood, 
fenctnl about by minut« and rif^d niloa, and carefully 
yarded from any contamination with tlic oiitc-r world. 
JtwB as they were, "' Uii-ir np«TiiIiiliona toot a Qnnntic 
turn, and thoy guarded their pt.-cutiar tenets with GnoBtic 
reserve*." They aroidod tno Templo-socnficos, they 
denied the rtaurroction of tli« body, and iht-y app<>ar to 
have oherishMl »o Messianic hopes. A counterpart to tho 
Easenea of Palestine is found in the ThenifK-utae d^-jKribed 
by Philo* iu £g^ 

''The Samantan occupied the border Uod between tlio 
Jew and the Gentile. Tneologically, aa };vogTapbiaiUy, he 
was the coDuectiug link between the ono aua the cvtlior. 
Half Hebrew by raco, half Israelite in hia acceptance of a 
portion of tho sacred canon, he held an anomalous position, 
shuiiuiiij; and Hhiiuuod by the Jow, yet diugiti^ to iJto 
same proiuiaea and looking forward to the same hopes'." 

Even in Palestine the Jews of higher rank received n 
tincture of Orwk cultiviitiou; in the Maccabcnn family 
itai'lf, within a few years aft«r the struggle with Antiochus, 
imit!itors of Greek customs were found'; and iimoug the 
rabbiA, from Anttgonu.i of Horjho, who tlouriahed about 
two centuries before Chiist, to (lamaliel the teacher of 
St Paul, a tasto for Greek literature was frcijucntiy luani- 
fexted. Nevertliiilew, in the people of tho Law, and 
cspedally in the Holy City, excfusiveneas and hatred 
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towards the stranger on tlie whole prevailed. The more 
fanatical rabbiB excluded fi'om eternal life those who loved 
the Oreeii learning'. It waa through tho Jews of the 
Dispersion that Hebrew and Greek thought were brought 
into some intimacy of contact " The Jewa," said Straho', 
about the time of our Lord's birth, "have penetrated into 
every city, and you will tLot easily find a place in the 
empire where this tribe has not been admitted and become 
influential" In some cities they had a separate civil 
organization under their own alabarchs or ethnarchs': 
eveiywhero, hi spite of the Itoman jealousy of private 
meetings or associations, they enjoyed complete freedom 
of worship. Where their means did not BuiEco fur a 
synagogue they at least fenced off some quiet spot — if 
possible by the side of a stream — to which they might 
rtitire for prayer. Where they were rich and numerous, 
as at Alexandria, they reared temples which rivalled 
the magnificent edifices of the Greeks. And out of 
Palestine, the Jews were somewhat less Jewish; they 
adopted for the toost part the Greek language, and con- 
formed so far as they might to Gentile usages. The fact 
that they were removed from the constant view of the 
Teni]>le and the debasing associations which moved tlie 
Lord's wratli, was not without its influence. It was easy 
to idoalixe a sanctuary which was not always before their 
eyoa Out of Palestine, tlie ceremonial portions of the 
Jewish Law dropped a littJo out of sight, and the moral 
precepts were more regarded. In Alexandria in particular, 
a very mising-bowl of European and Asiatic thought, 
Judaism attained a new development. The Greek trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, begun probably at Alexandria in 
the third century before Christ, is the great monument of 
the Hellenijiiag of the Jew. Thi-ough it the thoughts of 
Hebrew prophets first became intelligible to the GcntUe 
world*, and probably to many aiiming the Jews themselves. 
Similarly Luther's translation of the Bible is said to have 
had a great effect upon the Jewa of Germany. And it Ls 
evident that the Greek translators had breathed the aii- of 
Helleniatu, and endeavoured to adapt the simplicity of the 
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scriptural oxpn.'Kticii.s t<> Oiv AU'xiiinlruiii tone of thought 
But i»-«idi« the slight changes of Uie text which wcro 
|Kisaiblo in a tnuuLation, AlvuiDdriui Jud*iin» Ht ilMlf tn 
(•often or tniDsfonii ibt niKiciit Scripturea by tDeotis of 
allegoric iuterpretation. To men who had adopted tho 
principles of I'latonuiu), the histoiy of thu I«nuiiit<* rnxMncd 
too luCM) and potty to Im diviite; by meaiui of allegory, 
hiatoiy and law and poetry were made to xpnak tlio 
koguago of philosophy; Mo»os and Plato vnrra fwind lu be 
at ono. Thu great exninple of this Hcbool of allcgoriai u 
Philo, who found in Scriuturo tho same riows of tltif 
univcrwi whioh ho iidiniruij ia Plato and Zmio, In l^hilo 
tho conception <if a "Word" or "Reaaon" of Ood becainr 
tamiliar to the Jowish mind'. By many libeniry nrtitu^i^^N 
the Kvllciiixing Jevrs tiiidoavoured to jfivc to their aacred 
history a form which might be attractire to tho Oontilcs. 
And in all tiuch works, they gavo promiucncfl to thosv 
|>»rtiona of their t}i<-crl<)gY which weru tiiO!«t in harmony 
with UoUeaic thought, fhe pure and exalted conception 
of tho ono Qod, Mcmianic hope, faith in ii Iciiigdoni of Ood 
to come — the.se are thi- poinU which are mane prominent 
in ttiendonymoua Jewish literature. The aecond book of 
Esdroa, or "Ucwlation of Exrd'," written alinotit certainly 
hy an Alexandrian Jew, is a proof tiiat HuHoni.'Hn hod not 
obliterated M'.-asiaiiic hopefl, 

Tliat till' Gentiles for the most part looked with no 
friendly eye upon the Jews who dwelt among tliero is 
evident onougli. Still, the woida of psalms audprophets. 
and tlic fnith of the Jew in his own religion, had power to 
attract many who were astray in an age of doubt'. Women 
capccislly found comfort in the services of tho synagogue. 
In the great cities, thfTO wen! always to bo found adniiren 
and adherents of the Mosaic ritual Some wero merely cu- 
rious lookers-on at thi^ Jewish services; some, more earnest 
worshipiii'is (iTtfiofiefot, evatfftis), had vowed to abstain 
from certain Gentile practices which the Jew abhorred; 
Bomp, tlie true " pniBf-iytes,'" had V-cn ailinitti'd by circuiu- 
<dsion to the full privilLiges of the children of Israel. Thus 
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there was formed in every city a body of men acquiunted 
witli the Scriptures , who shewed by the very fact of their 
worahipping with a, despised r.ace that they were in earnest 
seeking after OoD, and who were ninch less fettered by 
the bonds of the Law than those who were children of 
Abraham after the fiesh. Among these "worshipping" 
Gentiles Christianity' in the first age found its most nume- 
rous ajid most satisfactory converts. Cornelius of Ciesarea 
is an apt typu of the class which formed the gi-eat link 
between the first Jewish preachers of Cbristianity and the 
Gentile world. Vet Paganism was interwoven with the 
very stnicture of society; it was environed by splendid 
temples, a numerous priesthood, costly festivals, hcrcditjiry 
rites, the strains of poete, the mighty iuflueueo of use and 
wont The old beliefs and still more the old customs were 
not abajidoued without a struggle; in many places the 
rough jKipulaco was fanatically attached h.t the pleasant 
ana stately superstitions of the old religion, while the 
statesmen wished to maintain, in the interests of the state, 
the customs which formed the framework of society, and 
the philosopher very often looked on th(? old mythology, 
under the twilight-glow of Neo-platonic mysticism, with a 
kijid of half-believing affection. But there was in the 
empire a great middle cinss, swayed neither by the un- 
reasoning fanaticism of the populace, the conservatism of 
the stat.esma.n, nor the illuuiiuism of the philosopher. 
From this class of traders and artizana, the least conspicu- 
ous in public life, the least fettered by social prejudice, 
were drawn iu early time the most valuable converte; 
these men formed tjie steadfast mOQ-at-arms of the force 
which overcame tJic world. 
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TOB Al-OSTOUC CUCRCO*. 



1, BVCB was the state of thu wurkl w1i«d, in tli« 
fin^onth yenr of Til><^riIls O^eaar, the word of God cani« 
to John the son of 2achams in tho wildcrncM. John 
was soon couotcil w n pr«>[ihrb — the Bntt hihou th<^ (iitVR 
of Molachi who bad bi^ii so reoogniuHl in laraeL Yet oe 
was bat the forcmoscT of tbnt Gre-atA-r Onu to come, evMl 
the Light of tho worM. Probably iu the «u»e yfisr in 
which St ilobii bt-gnu bis ministry, Jesna of Naaretb*. 
then about tbJrt}' yoora of iigr, Ih-^ih to prr-uvh and mr, 
Ropent, fur thi: Kinmloni of Ueavuu is at hand, lie 
cjauaed to be tbo Meaaiah, the Chrtst, the Anoint«d 
Priest and King, for WIiimc coming all fiuthftil Iiinivlitui 
looked and I<>»^(k]- Hi- I'litinn^I to bo the 8on of God. 
Signs nnd wondera followed Ilis steps ; tniiltituda-f flockn) 
ninml Him; <li8ci[Jcs Bttuohiid tbvmi<vlv>.» Ut Him. v»]Mi- 
ciallr from among tli<i Gehennen and huslxuiilmen of 
Gnltlvu. Ho taught th<:tn thut the entranco into the 
Kingdom, which Uv wilk founding <ii>on uuth, wuh not — «• 
some of them thought — through fleshly warfare, but through 
much tribulattou, through self-reuuncintiou, through taking 
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up the cross and following Him. But one who claimed to 
t'oimtl a Kingdom, and yet had neither court nor nnny; 
one who gave counsel to render uato Csesar the things 
that were Cffisar'a, did not satisfy tlie eager expectations 
of tho Jews. The Jewish leaders coudouined Him ibr 
blafljihensy, because He made Himself the Son of God ; 
they handed Him ovlt to the Roiniin procurator, who con- 
demned Him bL'cause He inadi) Himatlf a king. He 
auffered the death whieli the Romans inflicted on rehels 
and on slaves — crucifixtou. In His death wai Atonement 
made for the sin of the world. But He could not be 
holden of death ; on the third day He roso from the 
tomb. He manifested Himself to His disciples, hehig 
seen of them at intervals during forty days, and speaking 
of the things concerning the Kingdom of God'. 

Early in His ministry He had chosen from among His 
disciples twelve, whom He named Apostles, to be the 
especial companions of His earthly life and heralds of Hw 
Kingdom. To these it now fell tjj carry on the Society 
which their Lord had fouudod. To these He appeared for 
the last time on the Mount of Ohves, and bn.do them await 
in Jerusalem the influx of the Spuit which He had pro- 
mised to send from the Father. While tlie words were 
yet on His lips He was taken up, and a cloud received 
Him otit of Uieir sight. 

They waited in ohodienco to His words. At Pentecost 
the Spirit descended in tongues of flame on each Apostle, 
and henceforth they shew no more of the doubt and heaita- 
tion of the time belorc the Kesurrection*. but boldly preach 
that Jesus, whom the Jews had crucifled, was the Messiah, 
the Christ. In spito of the violent opposition of the leading 
Sadducees, the number of converts rapidly incroused. The 
people favoured the riang sect; the people thronged to 
hear when Peter and John preached the Word, while the 
rulers vainly employed threats, stripes and imprisonment 
to silence them ; even a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith'. The believers bore for the present 
the aspect of a community or brotherhood ivithin the 
limits of Judai.'im, observing in all points the Jewish Law, 
attouding daily in the Tttuple, but distinguished from 
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tb«ir brethren by acknowledi^nff ■JtMua of Nnauctfa m tho 
Kessifth whose advent wa§ looked (or b; all pious Jewi. 
In tho lint fvn'our of brothoilj love, tboy bad oU thiuga 
in conimoa 

So l&r, tho Chureb was oompone^I wholly of Jem, 
eithi'T Hi-bri'Wd or Hi-Ui-iii!<t«. In Jmuidi'in, tbo fbtmer 
iitirty wiu pri>bat>ly iii<>ri> iiiiiiii-roii.4 luid jMiwcrTui. It M 
lu Si Stephen, probubly a I Lillcniat, that wo fiud the fint 
indication of tho growing cburdi brcftkiitg tb« stiict bonds 
of the Mooaio IjHw. The witn«ssefl who dcdanid tliat be 
"oeued not to gjieak wonla against the Holy Place and 
the L»w/' tliat hv snid lliat "Jams of Naiurvth shaU 
de»tn.'y tbia ulace an<l change the eustonu which Moaes 
deliven>d ux', were fabi- probably as thoy were fiUae who 
acciiMcd till! Utnl; Umy duUTtod and ^ikve a fiU» colour 
to what ho had said, rather than invented what he had 
not said. Bt-fori': thu Sanhcdrin he nttt'mptcd tko denial of 
their charges; hi« i<pei>ch — cut short indeed by tJio wrath 
of the Jews — seems intended to shew thatOodB covenant 
with man existed befuro the Hoflaic Law, and might again 
reotuve an extension beyotid it. Not without reuMui in 
ijte^ien callt^d " Vaid'a raaater." 

iTio rage of tho Jews destroyed Stephen and ditipcrecO 
the (!i!<cipl<!a. Fmbahly thv first fury of ]H>rHc<:nti<>i) foil 
Upon those who were aunpeited of depreciating tho exclu- 
sive priviUgcs of the Jews, fur the Twelve, still retaining 
the Stoiuuc observances, remained) at ^eir post; an an- 
ient authority* tells us that tlicir Lord liad fixed twelve 
veara us the porlod of their Ktay in Jerusalem. But 
Philip, like Stephen one of the Seven and probably alao n 
Holb.'iiiBt, prcatlied Christ in Samaria' tn the half-Jewish, 
half-lieiitile racxt of it.t inlial'ttiinU, and I'uU-r iukI John 
confirmed tho work which Philip had begun. This recep- 
tion of tin; Samaritrtii:^ into the Chur<-h is a further step 
beyond the limits of Jewiah pi-ejudici?, for tho pure Jew 
hated the Sauiuriten, who claimed a share of his privi- 
leges, almost more liorcoly than he despixed the unoircuni- 
clsed. In Smnana we meet with a specimen of the kind 
of imjxwtor wMcIi in ]»r(idiiciid in a distiirlxd and rxcitt'd 
time, the tnan who pretends to esoteric knowledge and 
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magic power, and imposes himself upon the mulWnide for 
" some great one." Simon the Samaritan magician came 
afterwaids to be regarded as the head and fount of 
Gnostic heresy. 

A further advance towards the reception of the Gen- 
tiles waa made wheu Philip bn.ptized a.n Ethiopian 
eunuch'; a prosi^lyt;; iiiJui-'d, but hardly joined to tho 
Jewish Church by ita characteristic rite, if the law of 
Moses was duly observed*. But a much more decided 
step was made wheu St Peter was taught to recognize the 
absolute universality of the grace of God*, and to baptize 
the Roman centurion Comehus, ceitainly no Jew, though 
worshipping with the Hebrews among whom he lived. 

While thcso things were going on in Palestine, the 
Church was eproiding and developing elsewhere. Certain 
disciples, unnamed men of Cypnis and Cyreue, preached 
the gospel ill the Syriiin Antioch to the (Jreeks*- — seem- 
ingly heathens and idolatei-s — and mauy of these believed 
and turned to the Lord. Here we have for the first time. 
a purely ethnic community adopted into the Church ; and 
to those pagan adherents of Christ waa first given the 
name " Christian '," furaied after the analogy of Roman 
party-names. The Twelve sent Barnabas, a native of the 
neighbouring Cypni.i, t») report on the aatomahing events 
of which they heard. That large-hearted man rejoiced to 
see the work of God among the Gentiles, and, as the 
Church still grew and pmspered. sought help from one 
whom he had already known at Jerusalem. 

2. When the blood of the martyr Stephen was shed, 
there stood by an ardent young Pharisee, named Saul", a 
man of pure Hebrew lineage, yet a Roman citizen and a 
native of the Helleuic city of Tarsus, educated in Jeni- 
salera at the feet of the great Rabbi Gamaliel. Thia 
peraccutor on hia way to I)amascua was struck to the 
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etutb ukI blinds by a vuiun of thn LnnI in giviy'; ho 
became tho must fitsvnu«l M-cvunt of Hitii whtiui ooce bo 
peniecut«<l. Thf oag^T spirit which l«l hiiu to u-ncicute 
aid not foreske hita whvu tio was nut to haM up tho 
chiirt-b. Hi.t wim onv of th«»e iwtunw which iit»vv kltu- 
gothcr if they mov<> at tUI ; eveiything h<! did be did 
earnestly and devotedly; aud hv had that rLinarkublfi 
tinioii of tbu rvrvi<I, Myiii|mtht!tic lutpiriii^, <wvn vi.iiuiury 
uattin^ with practical abilitv and good-sonae which is ao 
mr«ily found, aiid which. KhvQ it u ftiuud. m\ea ita pos- 
sussiir mi vxtniorrliiiiiry lui iiifliKfiivo ovor liix a4Iow-in«o. 

It was this Saul of TaniiA whon» tho frioutily Itarna- 
baa brought up from Cilicin to Antiwh, u journey which 
fornis Olio of tlio nioHt iiionit-iitou.i i-jKiuhA lu tho hivtoiy 
of the Church ; for Paul and iWiiabaa bocaine thi; chiof 
iristrumuDts in spreading tho goiqral of Christ ainoog 
tho (IoMtiIii«^ AiiU<K-h bctsuim tho ccntm of ii Gvntal« 
church; 8aul the groat a]KisUe of a Chmtiaoity ahcii>lutelv 
frou fruui tho tthncklos of the Jvwixh luw. Durin;^ this 
poriod of his work ho is alwavH kiinwci by tbo (luntile 
name, Paulus*. Not that St I'aul lost his love for hi« 
kindred after tho fioah : his tirst message was always to 
tlion) ; but tlio tKono in Pisidian Antioch, whori< the 
Apostle tunia from his countrymen, who "judgc-d tbi^ui- 
selves unworthy of eternal liftj," to the Gentiles, is typical of 
what took plac« over and over again in his sud expt-rienco ; 
proselytes and pagans were moro iiiotly t"i K«oi*ii ihv 
gospi-l than tho pure Jews. His eager labours founded 
rhiinlu-s iimoti^ the country ix-ople of Asin Minor; tho 
" door of faith " was opened more widi-ly ; iuhI iho church 
lit Aotiiic)i would probably havo rtjoiced at the tidings, 
had Hot eert^'iin l)r<rt)ii%n egnio down from Jorusaloni fuid 
taught tho Autiocheue converts that they ooulil not bo 
sav('d unloKt thoy received tho outward sign of Ood's cove- 
nant with Israi'l aftor tho flosh*. I'auJ and Barnabas 
rcaistt'd this attack upon ChriHtiao liberty, ajid tin put 
an t'lid to the dissension and party-spirit which arose, 
these two Apiiatios, with others, wero ucputtid to confer 
with the ApoatJes and elders at Jerusalem r«»)«'cting tho 
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diMCMissiyii, buth in public and in private, the brethreu at 
Jonisalom aereod that circumcision should not be required 
of the tientile brethren ; only let thum abataiji, in defer- 
ence to Jewish prejudice, from blood and things strangled; 
from things offered to idols, for they coidd ntit be partakers 
both of the Table of the Lord and the table of demons ; 
from the licentious life and incestuous marriages which 
were of Uttlo account among the heathen while they wore 
an abomination to the Jew'. 

It nuist not be sujipoBod that such a decision as this 
was final and conchisive. It does not present itself to iia 
as a universal decree, but rather a.s a compromise entered 
into between the cliiirchee of Jerusalom and Antioch". 
But even if it were certainly a decree intended to compose 
the matters sit issue throughout the whole uhiirch, it ought 
not to surprise us to find tlie old depute constantly re- 
viving; passion and party-spirit are not put down by a 
decree, even of the highest authority. In Antioch and the 
neighbouring churches of Syria and Cilicia the decree was 
doubtless long observed, and we read of its being delivered 
to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and Piaidia". St James, 
too, some years afterwards, refers to it as a document of 
which the authority was indisputable*. But in more re- 
mote churches it was not ao; long afterwards the Ju- 
drtizers in Cialatia attempted to force even circnincisioTi on 
St Paid's converts ; the Corinthians du not seem to have 
heard of the decree, nor does St Paul in his letters bring 
it to their knowledge; and again, it is not referred to 
in the A]iocalyptic rebukes to the chui'ches of Asia Minor 
for their fornication and licentiousness'. The Judaic spirit 
troubled St Paul his whole life long; it caused the most note- 
wortliy weakne.3S recorded of an apostle", it interfered witli 
the aociaJ unity of cburchea where Jew and tSentile were 
found — as they were in almost every church — together. It 
di^rd nut at last from causes entirely independent of decree 
or ai^inic-nt Wliile it losled, its centre was of cAurae Je- 
rusalem ; in the shadow of the Temple the Christian Jt-w 
could hardly deseit the traditions of his forefathers. 

In St Paul, emphatically the Apostle of the Centiles, 
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Ood pive to tliG <.'^»rcli its gTeatcttt in«ioniu7. Hta 
early Inlxtiini Imvo iilrriMly Ixtii iin-iitiinK-d; but ho won 
ni>t coiiM'iit wttJi ilii-M- ; iiiidor lh<^ giiicUuicK! of the Spirit 
he wiiriMl thf- gosijol into Phrvjjia^thu old »w»t nf miuijr 
a dark suiwrstition — and fnomlixl ch>irrJii;!>i niiioi^ tl>c 
torvid and lit-klr Ki-li.t of GulaLia. In Kumpe, the wcll- 
kiiown iiaiDOH of I'hilippi, llieawlanica, Athen*. CWintli, 
mark tito direction of his journey; in Ephvuie, tlio jmtftt 
sunt of tht- woRtlitp of thv Axiatic Artoniiii, a verr acanoinv 
of magical superstitions, lie RtnyedaiidUbuurcMJlrinf;. ntitd 
the reiy cenb^ worship of the renovncd city wkm thought 
U) 1m- in (Ungvr. Whi-rwer ]v: went, ho. reniembenxt hia 
children in (he Ixrd; tlic wanta of the various communi- 
ties whieh he had fouuded wore ftlwajB present to him; 
he wmte. In? wiit iiie«»eii^-ni, when posMiile h« rcriiiitiid 
churchtifi which ncodiKl hi» «xhortati<>u and insmiction'. 

This earnest activity was brought to an end for a timo 
by the malice of the Jews. H« went up Ut JuruwUcm fur 
the passover of the yoar !iH in thi- niiiist of prophtKaes and 
fi>rcDodinKS of evil. There, his npfreamnco m the court of 
the Templo occainoni'd so fierce a tumult, that a party of 
tJie Koman ganison d<»weQ<]ed from their harrsu:k and 
carried him ofr aa a prifl'>ni>r'. HU Roman citizenship 
prevented persona] Ul-treatment, but he was detained in 
oufttody two yoare by tlie procurator Felix, and then Boot 
to Rome, in eonaequcuce of his "appeal unto C«e»ar." by the 
Kuveeedui;; procurator. Festiia. After a long and stormy 
voyage, in the ci>ur«; of which he saffeR-d shipwix-ck, he 
reached Rome in the spring of th« year (It, where he 
" wa« suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him " fur two whole years, working still for the cause 
which ho had at heart l)oth by hi.'< iierxonal influence in 
Rome and by letters to his distant friends, llis captivity 
bename the hiwhis of spreading the gospel both in the Pni> 
torium and among "those that were fifCiifiir's household'." 

At the end of St Paul's two years captivity we lose 
the guidance of the Acts of the Apostles. Ancii iit tra- 
dition, however, aRKcrta that he was set free at tho end of 
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tho two years, that he t'liltillcd the wish of hia heart; by 
taking hia journey into Spain', und afterwards again visited 
the Last; granting this, wp fiiifi from the Pastoral Epiatlcf 
that ho eatahUshed hia tUsciplu Titus as hcatl of the com- 
munity in Croto, Timothy to a like office in Ephftsus ; and 
that, after remaining for some time at Nieopolis, ho again 
visited the churchea of Troas, Miletus aiid Coiiuth. After 
this, tradition tells us that he returned to Rome, where 
the Church was groHulng under the oppression of Nero, 
that he was again inipnHoned, and put tu death* — as a 
Roman citizen naturally would be — by the stroke of tho 
lie tor's ftse. 

When St Paul received the " crown of righteousness," 
he had spent the vigour of his days in his Master's service; 
when he was driven to appetd to lusworlc and his suffenng, 
he coultl refer to a catalogue of perils and afflictions sucli 
as put to sbarne those of his opponents". Ho wjls hunted 
from city to city by Jews who hated the iipostate ; he had 
to encounter Judaizing teachers in the midst of tho Chiirch 
itself. It was aga.inst these that the great contest of his 
life was fought; the gi'eat founder of Hellenic Churches 
had to maintain tho.t Christ was a Saviour for the world, 
and not merely a Measiah for the Jews. It is under the 
pressure of Judaic opposition that his own doctrine takes 
form; justification by the faitli in Christ witiiout the 
works of tho law is the corner-stone of hia tem;hing. 
Christ is to him not merely the fiillilment of Messianic 
hopes, but tho revelation of the great mystery of God'a 
dealings with mankind from the very ibimdation of the 
World. Adam and Christ, sin and righteousness, the flesh 
and the spirit, death and life^these are the constantly 
recurring antitheses in his writings. It is evident that we 
have here a (lospel for the world, not for the Jews only. 
True, St Paul's thoughts and imagery are intensely Jewish, 
and he yearns after his kindred in blood with a great 
longing'; but in Christ he knows of no distinction of Jew 
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or Gentile, bond or frcv ; it w in Utu Church of Christ that 
h« finds the tnie lanud, the iul&tment of Qod's pufpoM 
bom all etemi^'. 

3. The ccotro of the best and ooUmt form of Jcwiah 
Christiani^ was naturaUy the Holjr City; iui<) tho Churdi 
of Joniealom was ruled by one who iraa iiii>ru thait blame* 
lo« in bin obw^niince ol the Racnnl law, St Janita the 
Lord's brother. Without accepting alt that id early 
traditioQ gathori'd round his name*, wo cannot but bvliove 
that he rvanniiiod in all thiu^ a devout IsraGlit«, an 
Iiiraelit« Id whom was do guile. The rights of the conTerta 
of the Gentiles to a place la the Cliurvh ho had frankly 
wliiiittod in thi^ eoiifi-ri.-nocof Jenvuilein; yi-t Uie Judaisers 
mho troubled the peace of (Jentile Churclies claimed the 
authority of Jamea*, abu»iujj pcrhujis » vcin-ntble name to 
givu thuir doctrine a wdght not ib* own. In his cptstli; In- 
says nothing of the Qospel or of the KeeurroctioD of thf 
Lon), dwdung rather on faith in the one God and «> 
ubedienc« to the law; but the "law" is the perfect law of 
liberty, the tine "liberty" wbei«with Christ haa made us 
freo; and bo fnr is ho Grom Icanius to the solf-eoiuplticent 
orthodoxy of the Fhariseo, that he lays it down in the 
plium'«t manner that the true ritual or "]>iviuo nervioe'" 
consists in purity and works of love; the whole tone of the 
epistle recalls our Lord's denunciations of the Scrilx-s and 
rliiirisees, and seems directed ngainst a kiudn^d spirit. 
Ht JsJnes the Just comes before us in the declining days 
of Jerusalem as a devout soul in the midst of factions 
whcse religion was warfare; and when these Eru;Uons nut 
him to doath, "straightway," says Hegesippus', "Vespasian 
laid sie^e to tlii.ir city;" it Bcemed na if n guardian uiigi'l 
had departwl*. 

i. St Peter ifi a leas conspicuous fip^ than St Paul 
iu the history of the Apostolic Church. vf« know tliat he 
was esteemed a "pillar of the church" in J<tnisalem', and 
that the fear of losing his reputation with the JudaiEera at 
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Antioch induced him to comply with their prejudices'. 

At the time of writing his first epistle we find him in 
Babylon', and the address to the "elect sojourners of 
the disperaion" of Pontus, Oalatia, Cappadoina, Asia and 
Bithyma may perhaps be taken to imply that ho had 
visitod thoBO countries. Even during thu tinie occupied 
by the Acts of the Apostles we know little of his Diove- 
ments, and afterwards much less. He ia said to have been 
bishop of Antioch" and of Rome. That he was not in 
Rome at the time of St Paul's first imprisonment seems an 
almost certain inference from the silence of St Luke; nor 
does St Paul mention him in his lettors to or frota Rome, 
An ancient tradition asserts that he suffered at Rome at 
the same time with Sfc Paid, being cnicitied (or impaled) 
with hia head downwards'; and the tombs of the two 
saints were shewn there at the end of the second century". 
The legend of St Peter's twenty-five years' episcopate 
of Rome does not appear to bo older than the fourth cen- 
tury. Igiiatiua" alludes to the authority of SS. Peter and 
Paid for the Romans es]>ecially; Irenarua', speaking of the 
value of apostolic tradirion, says that these two apostles, 
ailor founding and budding the Roman Church, gave the 
oversight of it (ttjv t?? eVio-ytowij? XetTovpyiav eirey^eipiaav) 
to Linus, distinguishing apparently between the apostolic 
and the episcopal office. The apocrj^hal Petri Vrasdicatio* 
apeaka of the meeting of SS. Peter and Paul in Rome, 
The Apostolical Constitutions'' declare that Linus, the first 
bishop, was consecrated by St Paul, and Clement, his 
successor, by St Peter; here t*io the office of an ajiostle i.^ 
aomothing distinct from a local epboopate. It la in 
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Jerome's vetsion of Basebta^B CStnynide' that wc firet find 
it distiuctly stated, inooudstAntly with ButD'hiun hiin.-"!]' iu 
the hixtotj. dutl St Pinter went to Koine in the yt»r 43 
Aiitl TCim&ined for twenty-five yean as bishop of the chnrch 
in that city. But not >>tily <)4K-.h thi« nip)>">iitiiin invoiw 
chronolwicnl rliffiaiUU-tt of tlio tnodt Keii'tua kind, but 
Jerome hiniself states' that the title of bishop wag not 
used strictly in thi- npostolte ngo, but ww applied to 
Mivoml (lUlIiigiiixhttd Ituvdora at the Mine time in a church; 
whuii, therefore, he BtyleB St Peter "bishop" of Rome, be 
must Dot bo understood to daiin for him the same kind of 
local pr>f-i'uiiiu-iiri: which is involved iu the modem u»e of 
the term. 8<^ EpiphaniuH* speaks of 88. I*et«^'r and Pkul as 
hMops of Rome Thi' truth socmM to be, that from about 
the fourlJi cinitury cbiinju.^ claimed as their "bishi^Mi," 
anoatlea or other distingoisbed teachcn who were aaso- 
ciBted with thvir early traditiuDS*. 

St lVt4-r am] 8t Pniil arc tinit«d iu Roman tradition, 
and they were indeod one in heart though sometimes they 
might sec-m to be divided; onco St Pctvr doiiit^i) hia IatcI, 
ODoe ho iiii]>fiin^td tbo freedom ofthe QospcJ; but the veiy 
narrative ol ihi- latter cdrcumRtanoe iEopbes that this was 
contrary to the habit of his life'. Hia rouognition of 
Christ crunficl or tho ccntio of our faith mid the source of 
lifu i» idrulical with St Paul's*; his tendency to speak 
of the Church of Christ under imn^ea derivctl from the 
older dutpi.-iinttion is the same; Christ ia the Fiutchal 
l^niiib*, (!hristiai(H ar*i '" tiio holy nation, the peculiar peo- 

Slo'." The main diiferenco — which ia no contrariety — 
i^woeit him and his mts&t fe How- work <-r is, tliat he 
speaks rather of the earthly life and sutreriiurs of Christ, 
of the believer and the worn around him, of uie hope of a 
glorious Advont, than of the ut«mtd Son from Whom and 
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through Whom and to Wliom ore all things. St Feter 
waa no doubt " a Hebrew of the Hebrews " in thought 
as in birth, yet he waa no Judaizer; the law he never 
mentions, nor does he insist in any way on the perpetuity 
of formal ordinances. It waa without support from his 
epi^cH that tlie Judaizera claimed him as their patron. 

S. Of the beloved disciple we see no more in the Acts 
of the Apostlea after the laying-on of hands on the Sama- 
ritan disciples. Of the date when he left Jerusalem we 
have no itii'orination, and for some years we have no record 
of his work- A constant tradition tells us however that 
he took the oversight of the church in Ephesiis' after the 
departure of St Pau>, and we may well believe that he 
extended it to the other six churches which are addreaaed 
in th'j Apocalypse. Of the fact of his hanishment to Pat- 
mo«' there can be no doubt, though it is placed by dil- 
ferent authorities at dates varying from the reign of 
Claudius' to that of Domitian*. St John, with his apo- 
stolic authority, his purified warmth, his heavenly spirit, 
was placed by the providence of God in the very spot 
which most bubbled over with sects and heresies. In Asia 
he abode, says Ireuseus', imtil the days of Trajan, when 
h<! fi^ll ii.slucp in extreme old age in the midst of his 
disciples. 

The traditions respecting him shew how deep an iiu- 
prossiciii hia holine-ss and his loathing of all that was vile 
had made upon those who surrounded him. His life 
falls into two division.'!; the Judaic period before he left 
Pftl(iHtiiii',<!riding probably with the bauishmcut to Patmos 
and the writing of the Ajiticalypso"; and the period in the 
midatof Jowaaiid Gcntilea, of orror and heresy, in Ephesus 
and other cities of Asia Minor. In the Apocalypse we sou 
tho " son of thunder;" here indeed " the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy'," tho spirit of Ezekiel and Daaiiel. 
Hero too the gospel is to the Jew first, but also to the 
Gniek ; if we see first the twelve tribes gathered round 
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the tfanmo of tho Lanib, w« *oo niao thu grmt multitade 
which no man could number, of all aatious aDd triboa and 
peoples and tongaee, sbging pnuaos to Htm that mtt«th 
tipoti tlic Uir<:>nc aud to tlic Ivinib'. Wit do twl find iho 
dUKdtde who U-aiii^) on Josns' brooat giving pmniinonce to 
the Lord's Humanity, but mtber the contrarr ; Ho is oot 
m^^ircly thu faithful and tnio wiUu-Mt, but thir wiurca {'^Y'l) 
of the creation of Ood'; His name is called the Woni of 
God*. In tho thii^ yeais which perhaps interrened be- 
tween the writing of thu ApMauypse and that of Uw 
Gospel and Epistle*, St John had ohanscd tlio aoeite of 
his life, and uie Church it«?lf, itptatcd by now move- 
ment^ roq^uircct a nuw sutUng-fortii of ol<l tnitli. Tboso 
later writinga represent a mora advanced ^Lage of the 
Church's life than the loUcrs of St Taul ; thov set forth 
the very name view of a KORpul f<jr uiiinkin<i which is 
fband in St Paul, not now contxoveraially, but positively, 
rik] with an authoritative calmness which is foreign to 
the eager Rtylu of tlui AjKKtlc of the Gciitili'«. St John 
dof-B not dwell OD the foiling of sin and the need of 
rodciDptiou with the saioc emphatic esnestneas as St 
Paul ; Iiv nttluT looks oti the world as af^tated by the 
great contest hutwi^cii tiglit iital dwrkiiestt, the Word of 
(Jiod and tho power of evil; he appeals rather to the 
innate longing of mau aftor Hghtcousiiei^s and perfection ; 
he Rpeaka less of faith in ObTiMt thiui of tlie perfect union 
in love which is to knit the Church to <!od in Christ, as it 
Tcti'itf. Christ to Ood*. Yot so little coutraiioty a there in 
all this to the Paulino teaching that oertain pamages in 
St Paul's writingB might well bo adopted as mottoti for 
St John'^'; nil tlie iMJveral ways of the apostlos meet In 
one end. 

0. The traditioiia, that the apostles before their de- 
parture from JcnL'wUcm divided the several |x)rtions of the 
world by lot among themselves, and that Umy fori:H'd the 
Apostles' Creed (tri'/i^oXiw) by each contributing a clause, 
do not seem to be older than the fourth or fifth century. 
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Earlier awounts say, that St Thomaa hail Parthia for his 

jiroviiice, St Andrew Soythia'; the apocryphal Acts' of' 
the latter, describing his martyrdoiii at Patras, wcro oaco 
supposed to be a genuine letter of the witnesses of hia 
Jeath, and havii ceitainly influenced some of the early 
liturgies™. Bartholomew is said to have preached in India, 
and to have, loft there tho Gospel of St Matthew in Hebrew 
charactcTS*; there he suffered mitilyrdom by beheading". 
Philip tlie apostle was gathered to hia rest in Hierapolis'. 
Thaddaiiu is said to have been sent to Abgarus, king 
of Edessa'. Many la.ter legends have gathered luuiid the 
apostles ; but in fact their labours are written, for the 
most part, not in the pagoa of history, but in the Book of 
Life. 

7. The Chureb is a eommiitjity confeesing the name 
of Christ, and pervaded by the spirit of Christ. It la of 
no age or clime, but abi'liiig and universnJ, and developes 
according to its varying circumstances the organs which 
are necoasary for its spiritual life, preserving always tho 
ordinances and gifts of its Divine Founder. 

In the first age, as in all ages, it wus through baptism 
that believers were admitted into that holy fellowship; 
this followed at onco upon the profession of faith in 
Christ, and those who were so admitted are in Scrip- 
ture lauguage " the bi-ethren," the " saints," or " holy 
ones" (ayiDi)', as being, like the Israelites of old, set 
apart and consecrated to the service of God. These 
saints are "one in Chi-ist",'" "buried with Christ,^" that 
tliey may "walk in newness of life";" these are "kings 
and priests to God";" "a royal priesthood, an adopted 
people'*." Not only individuals, but whole households, 
were admitted at once to baptism into the name of | 
Christ", Baptism was followed by the laying on of hands, i 
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that the oonveru might " roooive the Holy Ofaoat," the 
workings or which were io tbo apastolic a^ taaaittaHed 
in vaiioiw special gilts, wpecinUy thoBO uf tongnm ud or 
prophi-eyV 

Vrv'iii tlmt " tiiKt day of the wwlc," wbea fTirwt pjst- 
from tho dead. Christiana havu caUii thu lIivwJ aiul 
drunk tho Cup, shewing forth tho Ixird's Death till He 
Doino. 111'! Eucharistic celebration was cminected id 
oarly times with a solemn m«ul*. ns to its first institution ; 
a custom which at Ounnth I«d to ao much di^nh-r that 
St FtiiU had to rebuke otemly the iircTorence of those 
who turned the Lord's Supp^^r into » common, aitd oviii 
riototu, nif«l, " not di.<tiiu{uiJthiiig th« Lorti* IJudy." Tho 
" Ki«t of Ia.vi}'" or " i&iy Kiaa*," was given at these 
meeting The Eucharist was, as it st-v-ms, at first mio* 
brutMl m iiui mtdrt of etich a number aa oould mevt in 
the " upper room" of some diaciple, perhaps aometimee in 
the midst of a single housohold ; aAi^rwnnu. as at Corinth, 

flasemUics of a somowhnt iiion^ public kind, to which 

'\t brother bmiight bis own cootributioa*. 
tn sickness, ths brethrc^n M-4tt liir tho eldt-re of the 
Church, nho prayed oror thoiu nod niiointi^rd them with 
(ril, that thvy might nwover*. "(Jifb* uf hwiiing" wer« 
among tho special eudownienta of the Holy Spirit 

Aa to the manner of conductii^ divine wonihip, whetlii-r 
lit the culvbmtioii of tbo Euchanst or in othur m^otiitgs, 
we know that prayer, interceasiou, and thankagiviug, were 
the natural lai^ago of tho early Clittreh'. Whou the 
brcthiwn oame togotlier, probably imrtiniw of tli« Old 
Tiistament, certainly apostolic Icttera , were publicly read; 
psalms wcrv sung, and bcforu long the Spirit luldud Chria- 
tinu hymns to thu tn^aaiiry of u&votion*; tht! "word of 
exhortation" was uttered, not only by tho prosbytera, but 
by other membcn of thv community, 08 the Spirit gave 
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them utterance ; each brother HP.RTng to have exercised tlie 
gift, which the Spirit gave him for the good of the whole, 
subject ouly to the natural laws of fitness and order ; one 
the gift of prophecy, twiother the gift of tongues, another 
the inteqtretation of tongues'. The moat precious of 
those gifts was prophecy', the power of speaking under 
the influence of the Spirit for the building up of the 
Church, 

Aa for the days on which assemblies for worship were 
held, the Apostle taught with the utmost plainness that 
the Christian was not hound to esteem one day above 
another'. Many, no tlouht, of the Jewish Christians long 
continued to obseiTe the seventh-day Sabbnth ; biit the 
great fewtival of the Chui'ch which was to shew forth the 
hfc of the risen Lord has been frorn the beginning the 
lirst day of the week', the " Lord's Bay'," which seems to 
have been obsei-ved by all Christians, whether they also 
hallowed the Sabbath or not'. It is probable that a Pass- 
over was also celebrated in the Church, as commemorating 
the great dehvei'ance from sin anil death by the Resurrec- 
tion of Chriat'. As to the iisual hour of assembling 
nothing can be determined, except that the administra^ 
tion of Holy Communion accompanied or followed the 
evening meal. 

The Lord, before His Ascension, gave to the Apostles 
whom He had chosen the charge to make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the na.mo of Father, Sou and 
Holy Spirit, and teaching them to observe the laws ot 
Christ; atlding the promise, to be with them alway.^, even 
unto the end oi' the world", to .^he.w His presence by "signs 
following." To tlie Apostles especially was it committed 
to commomorato their Lord by the Breaking of the Bread 
and the Blessing of the Cup, according to His holy insti- 
tution*; to them was committed the power of forgiving 
nins'"; they were to be — as Christ's apostio exprcasea it — 
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" servants of Chrut and stewanls of the niygtbricsof Qod*," 
in»tnnmiit8 of Chrint'tt workinj;. oIuimik^I.'i nf tlivinn gnob 

Wtiili! yt>t thfl ("Imn-h i>f (.'hriat cuiinst«d of a single 
coruiuiiiiity m Jiimsuloin, all the eifta and oflicra of the 
Chrutmn miiustry wvixicoDotrntratodiD tliiitwflvv A[><iKtlci. 
They aloito, its it at^oins, jkreachnd and tauf;ht; at their foot 
were laid th« offerings vhich ftffmed the support of the 
Church, whilv ns yut they had nil things eoiuiuon. The 
char^! Ill "RtTviiitf tulilcM,** at the ooinnion meabi or dia- 
tribiition of food. Docomiu^ excessive, gave oocaaioD to the 
tirst couiiiiittitig of u portion of the work of the rainistr^ 
to oUien. Till' apcmtfes di'sircil to b*^ n-Umi-d of tliLt part 
of thoir burdeu, that they might give th«?ni9flvca to the 
iniiiistry of the won! ana to prayer. Thu body of the 
discipli« iicoordiiigly chose 8<!von, whom the Hpo^tic* con- 
socrsted to their office by nraycr with laying on of hands*. 
Theao seven are coainK>nly, and no doubt rightly, called 
the Sevi'ii l)t;tUMiiit. The giving of nhiw is so intimately 
ponut'cted with ghoatly consolation that wo are not sur- 
prised to see Ht Sti-phvn a leading toucher in Jorusalotn, 
and St Philip preaching tht' gospel in SaiUMm. We soon 
tind thi: diiu.i^iiate in the (lentiltt churches also*; a dea- 
coness, no doubt especially for ministrations to the half- 
secluded womeu of a Ureek town, was found in tlie church 
«t Citnchntw*. ]n the Chilipiiiun church the "bidhops 
and deacons" constitute apparently the whole n^oognized 
ministry'. In the first Kpistic to Timothy, towaana the 
close of his life, Ht Pjiiil niycM viry |i(irtii.iiliir directions as 
to the oualiticatioiia bitli of dcacoiw aud deacon esiw'-s, in 
terms woich imply the dignity and importance of the 
office*. 

The office of deacon was, in the main, a new one, 
called forth by the needs of the Christian Church. The 
office of pR^sbyt<ir on the other hand scenm to have 
bi^en already existing in the Jewiali polity, in which cacli 
synagogue was governed by a body of elders'. IK'nce, 
when presbyters come to be spoken of, there is not it word 
of explanation ; it is taken for granted that the familiar 
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wiird will Biiggoet with Biitticioiit iiuunnicy tin; natiirt: of 
the office. At .lerasalem the presbyters receive the alms 
of the GcLtile churches'; they ;iro a,^c>ciated with tho 
apostles in the whole buaineSK of the Jenisalfim ci.infer- 
eiice'; they are present when St James receives St Pu.ul 
on his laat visit to Jem sale in '. And wherever SS. Paul 
and Barnabas formed a chuivh, there they ajipoiiited 
presbyters'. The body of presbyters was in all cuaes a.n 
esaentiol and central jiart of the organization of a Ghris- 
tian conimiinity. The functicm of tJic presbyter was pro- 
bably, in the hrst instance, like that of the Jewish eiders, 
ratiier one of governnieat than of "labour in word anti 
doctrine V" thoii'jh such labour brought "double honour" 
to those who exercised it; yet it is retjuired that the jtres- 
byter should be "apt to teach'," clinging stoutly to the 
fnithfiil word, that hn may be able abo to exhort in the 
sound teaching and to confute gaiiisayers'; a suiEcieiit 
proof that teaching and exhortation were ordinarily ex- 
pected of liim, 

It haa been assumed in the preceding sentence that 
the word "bishop" (tVtV«07ros) — a term only used iu 
reference to Gentile Churches, and pnibably carrying witli 
it Gentile associationa— is in the New Testament absolutely 
aynonyniouB with the word "presbyter V This may, per- 
haps, be taken for granted; btit it by no means follows 
that such a ministt-r as was afterwarfls de.'^igiiated a. "bishop" 
was not found in the apostolic age. St Paul delegated to 
men like Timothy and Titua the same kind of power over 
particular churches which he himself exercised over all those 
of his own foundation; this is evidently the beginning of 
the office which in the second century was called by a special 
name derived from eViVxoTrof, and wliioh still hears a 
similar a.ppcllfltion in almost every Europeau tongue. St 
James, the liord's brother, clearly enjoyed in Jerusalem 
the local preeminence and authonty" which justified later 
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writerH in railing biui btahop of Jenisaleoi ; and thv apo- 
stolic ntithofitv uf St John wns probubljr ill hit lutUT tltiyti 
to fur UKailin^i in K[i)i<-j»is uii<) its ittiifjniNMirhoiMl that we 
tnay well cull him hisli.ip of that city. 

Wc thus nTonKnizo la the apoatotio a^- a thrv-rfohl 
onk-r; th« gunomt Mipi^rintCDdonce exorcimHi liy iho wpt>- 
8tli« themeGlvca — whctlier over mvural ehuixhcB or a par- 
ticular charch — a power afttrwarda delegatwl to " faitnful 
mon" in Uiu »ovi^^ coninnitiitiM; anil the {mivvth of 
lulroiiiiBtratioii and f>achtii^ o(iiiiniilt«<l to pn^byt^nt and 
dcacoDs in each church. Of other oftioca or fiiDctioiu iiien- 
tioiiiif in the New Twrtamcut', that of tho "shepherd*." 
" prt^sidi'iiij^', " aii<I " h-tult>Rt*," wa.^ M-t-iniiigly identicil with 
that of the preabrtura ; '• helps " and "' govemincnta " pro- 
bably K'lonj^-d to deacons and prcsbytcra rcapeetively; 
the work of t«achitig ami ovaiigilixiitf^ b<!ionu«'<l to all the 
orders ; prophecj* waa not appropriated in tSo New tnore 
thun in the Old Dispon^itioD to any rank or dignity; the 
wonder-work iiig power, gift» of healing, kimit of tongues 
were gifts besiowed by the frt-o grace of the Spirit on 
viu'iovij nieiuber» of the eonimuuity for the biiiluiiig up 
and <K»inpl<'tii'ii of the yrhole. 

8. But »ven in the ajHKttoIio age therti went apota on 
the fair &cc of the Church. First and foremost waa the con- 
stunt ilcodrc of Jewish converta to enforce on all Christiaos 
the obaorrance of the Jewish law, t^ impcfrt into the 
Christian Chureb the diKtinctiona <if iiioata and drinkti, 
of new nioiiiis und Kabbaths. which were to cease when 
they had subserved th»-ir proper end'. And the evilit of 
the "old man" in the (lentile churches were even more 
conspicuous luid more fatal. The Greek spirit of partixan- 
ship . the tendetiey to look upon some higher knowledge 
or "gnosiB" aa the great end and aim of initiation into the 
mystery of Clirist'. the reluct«uicc of idolaters to forsake 
the gay festivab which lluy Imil fn^quonted in the heuthen 
temples', their low standard of morality, especially aa ro- 
gardii the iiiteR-ourse of tlic Bcxes*; iu a word, the desire 
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to compromise betwoeu Christ and demoim, seemed as if it 
would diowii Cbiiatianity in paganism. Even tho cardinsil 
doctrine of the Roaurrection of the dead was denie<l or 
ol>sciired by some of the woiild-he wise'. Orictitid forma 
of a)^i;eticisru"aud tendc-iidna to the worshiiJ of hievarchios 
of fiupomatural hcings, iiitomiediate betiveon (.lod and 
man', seem early to nave found entrance into the Church. 
The Epistle of St Jude and the Apociilj'pse of St John 
reveal to ub a time when deceivers were frequent and men 
ready to be deceived, St John's insistance on the reality 
of the human body oC Christ* seein.s to indicate that the 
heresy which regarded it as unreal already existed- Falae 
Christs and ftilsc prophets were not wanting; one Dosi- 
theiis, in Saniuria, gave himsull* out fcu be the prfiphet 
whom MoBes declared that the Ijord would raise up unto 
His people, and preached the diviiuty and eternal obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law°; Siniou Magus caioe ttt be recog- 
nised as "the power of God which is called Great*," and his 
subsequent history, however decorated with fable, shows 
thnt he was regarded by a sect as a kind of incarnation of 
the creative power of the Divinity'; Monander too seema 
to have represented himself as an incarnate deity, and to 
have persuaded his followers that he could confer upon 
them the gift of immortality'. Nor are indications wanting 
that othera also cried " Lo, hero is Christ," and found some 
at least to go forth to them. 

The Lord foretoh! that tares should be mingled with 
the wheat in the field of the world, not to bo separated 
by hasty hands; yet Ho Himself gave the precept that the 
offending iind nniepentaut brother must be excluded from 
the community". And this power it was necessary to 
exert in order to maint-nin spiritual life and sound doctrine; 
the evil deed and fo\il word " eat as dotli a canker." The 
apostloa, or the brethren under their direction, excluded 
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firom the commimion of tlio (Jluin-li thime wh>i wor<- ^liltj' { Cmr. [L 
of gross immorality', thosu who deiiiitj nr iIcliiniiiHl thr j ■ 
faith*, those who caused divmioiis ainuug thu bri'thnii'. | 
Yet exclusion from the socii^ty of tht< faithful wiw nnlr 
resorted to iu the last iivcewtitv, ami the restiinitinn of the 
offender was always eunicatlyUfHircv); if one wnauvrrtJkki'ii 
in a traoB^ressioii, the "spiritual" were to eomct find 
reinstate him tenderly*; luve and onilort were to )»■ 
bestowed on the penitent'; if men wertr "judfjcd," it waJi 
that they might not perish with the world"; if one wiw 
delivered over to Satan fur the destruction of the Hesh, it 
was that his spirit might be saved in the day of the Ijonl'. 
In a word, the end of excoinniuntcatiou is iievi-r merely 
punishment, but the preservation of the Church and the 
reformation of the offender. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The 6rst Gxt&mal enemy winch nsBceiit Christi- 
anity had to encounter wns the malico ol' the Jew, To 
thi! Jlws were due the deaths of St Stephen, St James tlie 
A])oatle, and St James the Just. It waa by the Jews that 
St Paul was evil entreated, almost to the death. Even 
wln.'re they had uo jjolitical power, their irr(;gular animo- 
sity was still active'. But the most ejttensive and cruel of 
all the peraecutioiia which Christians had to cudiire at the 
hands of the Jews waa that whieh bofel them when Bar- 
Ctichba' raised the standard of insurrection against the 
RuLiaus. Ciiriatiaus of eourse refuaed to acltuowledge the 
pretended " Son of the Star"* as Messiah ; their principles 
forbade tliem to jciin in rcholhon ; hence they had to 
endure the wrath of those who regarded them an rene- 
gades, while the Roman government simply looked upon 
them aa Jews. The rebelhon of Bar-cochha was put down, 
and a new Roman town, .(Elia Capitolina', buUt on the 
ruins of Jeruaaleiu by the direction of the empeixir 
Uodriari- When the Jews could practise no violent perse- 
cution they made amends by the circulation of cahnnuiea'. 
Their schools of learning at Babylon a.nd Tiberias seem to 
have been centres of this kind of manufacture. 

But the great internecine struggle was between the 
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Church and the Empire'. The Empire waa no dmibt | Chur. I! 
greatly more tolcmnl lu mutton of religion thuu the small 
n'liiibli^y of Ur'uci^^ hnd Ixyii ; it UBc«a»nly Hatictioned the 
norshifi of the gods of the onuiiifired nntinii.t uhtih wcwe 
includod within ito bordere ; biit it was not indiffcnuit in 
uisttvrs of religion. Thv Roman ^ids wm iho goda of 
th(> Ktatn, and the aXixXjn by no nivaiu UxikHl favourably 
upon forma of worahipwhich tended to dJmiiiLsh the n^vc- 
renoB due to them. Tho old republic waa extremely j««- 
loui* of foreign mpcRrtitioiM, and (ho principle of the law 
whii:ii foi'Ladti tlie woreJiip of foreif^ ffA^ not adopted by 
the state' waa never allowed to droji wholly out uf Mvht 
In a Ilomau colony wc tind tlio complaint bronght ngainst 
tb« niKWttod. that Uiey tiiught ctistonia which it was not 
lawful for Romana to reoeire or t» ul))H!r%'e'. I'omponia 
Qnucina waa accused before a family tribunal of iinu;tu>iiig 
"foreifju sufKnititiiin" in tho days of Nero*. Magu: was 
forbidduin nmier ja-vere pcnaltivs; the laws of tho Twelve 
Tables aasiffned death as the penalty for nractixitig Incsn- 
tation ; and probably the miracles of healwg attriliuUHl t«> 
the Chriatiaus, oapecially cures of deiiiunJacs, brought upon 
them the suspioion of magic The possession of magical 
books waa also a crime, aiul the sacn^d btHilts of Christiaits 
were often reputed magical*. 

Wo have the testimony of Tertulliau' that the prin- 
cipal charges agaiiist ChnKtians weru those of sacntego 
and lese-majesty ; and hi.i word.t imply that to refuM: to 
worehip the gods of the Empire was to bo guilty of sacri- 
lege. The punishment of sacrilege was in the discretion 
of the proconsul, who might apj>(>rtioii it according to Uie 
drcumstances of the case and the age and sex of the 
crimiiml ; in extrume cjuies he might sentence offenders to 
be burnt alive, cnicified, or ca»t to wild Ih-mkIs'. Under 
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every wor<i which might tend to inipair the authority of 
the govenimeiit or to bring it iiito discrodit. It is easy 
to see how wide a range charges of lese-majeaty might 
have. Probably the i-umour that Chrietiaiis oxpexited vs~ 
isting states aoon to pass away and a new kingiiom to 
succeed brouglit thorn under the notice of tha tribunals. 
But there was nothing of which the Empire was more 
intoluiiiut than the formation of associatioiiB unknown to 
the law. From the very earliest days of jmiierial rule 
attempts were made to check the formation of clubs and 
societies', and severe legislation waa directed against them. 
One who held an unlawful meeting waa liable to the same 
pains and penalties as one who seized a public place by 
armed force; that is, to the penalties of lese-majesty. 
Some exceptions were however made ; religions meetings 
were not forbidden, provided that they were so conducted 
as not to offend against the laws relating to illicit collegia; 
ji.nd benefit-sticietles consisting of poor people (tenuiorea) 
and slaves, were permitted in Rome to meet and make 
their payments to the common fund once a month. A 
rescript of Septimius Severus extendeil this provision to 
all Italy and the provinces'. Christian congregations may 
soinetuues have received legal recognition as beneht-clubs, 
for they did undoubtedly contribute at their mL-eting.s to a 
common fund for the purpose of mutual succour, though 
they conld scarcely have complied with the condition of 
meeting only once a month. But, on the whole, the Church 
was clearly rerarded as a secret society of a very dan- 
gerous kinil, having occult signs and pass-words, and 
biiund together in a confederation which extended over 
the whole empire. That Christians tbrmed unlawl'ul at«o- 
ciations is tJic first charge brought against them by 
Celsiis*, and Tertullian ", a Chri-stian ajlvocn.te, scarcely 
attempts to refute it The Iliiman statesman saw in the 
Christian Cliurch cither the ephemeral pro<luct of fanatical 
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lolly and (iDlii.-<jiin, or a aliiikiuf; gntig of euiuipiratoni, a 
"lui-iriiK<i itfttio," which tho state must needs put down, 
were it only for its own safety. 

Tho secrecy of their mootinfpt in time of pom^ciilinu 
was n nuiin caiiw! of t\\« cnhmtnii'* w)iii;h wont circiiiat(<d 
gigAin.it thi-in. Tho Kiupiro was full of myiiu^rica and 
iKcntt or^oH. yot a^'ainst itone do wc lind such vilo AC- 
cueationa brotight iia t)iu»u which were n-.it*.^mtud itf^nut 
the ChrUliaiM. They were aUiobtn', thoy indnlj;^ lu 
Thywrtt^au banmiote, they reveHwl in horrible incMt'; 
th«y worshiiipoil a monsUT with an hhs's h<j«il*. That 
they shoulil Ih- ntlK*)] ntlit-i^u wiu |)t'rhii|M not altotfeUutr 
iiiiiiuinnil ; lh<>iH- who fonuMjk tho tomplc!) of iho gom and 
worsh!pi>('d no di'ity gravon by art and man's ilevicr wi-re 
to ii>v nostiien pj)>iiliici.< of countc nttKikts. Thi^'ir nif{htly 
__ uiblics for thv- fvtut of lovo itixl th« Holy C<iiuniunioa. 
And a few mysUcnl words n>Uting to tho A^jie, thi> com- 
meinoration of the death of Christ, and tlio pnrtici|>iition 
trf His Fkifh iind Khwd, pnis*Iy nm>iiidcnttood,gave rvtc 
prolmbly Ut t\w hoi-nblo chiir^'ivi of tiiiiixler, Btrange food, 
and illicit love. Such runioiira as thcHo ctused men like 
Tivntiis to ri'gnrd the Church of Chriat, tJio only wwicty in 
tl>e empire in which a pure and noble nionitity wm8 taught, 
as a luiitliKoine BtijH-retitiDn*. It was thought to bring 
down th<! wnitli of tJiu gocU on th« stoto. If on eartli- 
qiiake Bhuc'lc a city or a nvor ovoi^owmI its bunks, or tlit* 
seasons wtro uupropitious, tin- cry nn«i, "To th« Uoufl 
with t)iit C%riKtiiuis> ' ' * And it munt not bo forgotton that 
all those who lived by pagan worship found their occupa- 
tion threatened ; the niakors of silver shnn<^« of tlin K]iho- 
Hiau Artotnis vivrv. butitjicoinicns iif a cliws found whorever 
a teniplfi exi»l«;d. And not only thoao whoso material 
intereatfi were in dan^or, but pa^nism in gvncrnl foniiil 
its old mythology, it* civic feeling, it^i frank enjoyment of 
the life of thin world, callod in quojitioQ by a Beet which 
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preached humility and aelf-reuunciaticm, oft'tiring a distant 
Heaven in retui'n for the pleasures of the present life. 
Many Christians felt it perilous to the soul to ewuav the 
soldier's oath or to undertake municipal offices'. Tnie, 
they were submia.iive to lawful authority, hitt the general 
suspiciou against them was so strong, thiit tliL'ir pi-ofe.s.sious 
of allegiance were thought to savour more of policy than of 
truth. 

The Eni]iire could pci'hn.ps scarcely he expected to 
tolerate in the midst of it such a society. It did in I'act 
persecute the rising sect with a very vigorous animosity, 
yet not steadily or continuonsly, but according to the 
views of various eniijorurs or cveu of provincial govei*noTS. 
Wliat was at first popular hatred of an obscure sect be- 
came in leas than three centuries an organised effort of 
the pagan power to put down its growing rivaL 

When Suetonius" tells us that Claudius expelled fi'oni 
Rome "the Jews who were making constant uproar with 
one Chrestus an a lingleader," he probably refers to the 
fact that the jireoching of Christ set the Jews' quarter at 
Rome in a coinniotion. So lar however Christianity 
itppears ns a Jewish sect, not subject to direct persecution. 
•It is under Nero that the Christians first appear as suii'er- 
ing torture a.nd den.th, as a sect everywhere spoken against. 
When Rome was burnt, and rumour assigned the guilt 
of the deed to Nero himself, he sought to turn the popular 
rage from himaclf to the Christians, already the objects of 
the most unrea.sonablo suepiciuna. They were sowed up 
in hides of wild beasts and torn by dogs; they were 
crucified ; they were wrapped in tar-clolb and set on fire. 
Their "hatred of the human race" was held enough to 
convict them of this incendiarism, or at all events to justify 
their punishment'. The tendency of the Roinajt populace 
to wreak on the Christians the wrath they felt at some 
civic or uatiooal misfortune appears here for the first 
time. 

Yet for some time after Nero we hear no more of perse- 
cution of Christians. Even Doniitian, whom Tertullian' 
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callii A "chip of Nen> for cruelty," does tuA iijipeor to bare 
treated ChristiADs with much gr«Ater cnieltf than the 
re«tof hi8«iibji.!Cte. Auroitlin^ to somoauthuntica' it wui 
in thi» rci^i (hat the a^MnttU' J»liii v/nn iiiiint.-nir<) in 
boilin)^ oil uninjured and banished to FatmcA. I'hat • 
Flavius Clenieni; •aas (.-xccuted by onlor of I>omitiBt) 18 ao 
hi»torical fiict", but we huvu no utithority for idt^'ntifying 
him with Cleuiciiii tlii* bishop of thi- Koiiuiu ("hurvb. In 
fact, in the authentic records of l>omiitan'B mga, the 
charge of Christianity is nowhere put forward distinctly as 
n rmwH) for tb« nxucutioiw ordt-itrd by tin: tyrant, tliough 
tliG "atheism' and " sniienttiUon** at(ribut<^ ta some of 
his victims may ven- p<ssibly he heathen distortioiu of 
their Christianity. It is of eourso only too prolnblo that 
ChrixtiaMs HiitTi.«rvd from outbrcukii of |K>pidjir fury, both in 
Rome and in the provinceH, but wti nieirt with no distinct 
mendoD of any action of the state against them until 
the time of Tr;ijau. It was to him that Pltny the younger, 
much pi-qtlvx'.'d at tin- ihuiiKt of Ctiristians discoreraa iit 
his government of l}itliyiii;i, wniti; hJK famous letter*. 
Was he — he asked the emperor — to pimish Christians u, 
such, even if they were guiltv of no offence against 

Eublic law or morality F lie himself held that it was' 
is duty to piiiiiith thoso who admittod tbvmwlvaa 
Christians, and could not be fright«'iied into recanting ; 
for (he said), whatever their superstition might be, they 
deacncd ptini^biiicnt for their obstinacy. ITitww who 
consent^ U> vor.ship tbi> ^'ods and th<: Mttitiie of the 
emperor in a form pre8t:rilMid by hiinself, and to curse 
Chrifit, he at once dismissed. After putting two dnacontwscs 
to tho torture, he discovtircd iiuthiiij; but a iK^rverse and 
extravagniit suTH'rstition. Tniian' tipprovod in general 
Pliny'a prooeediiigs, and laid down for his guidance the 
principle, that no search should be made for Chriatiiiiis, 
but thn.t thinse who were brought to the bar should be 
puniidi(.-d with d<-a.th, iiuleas they pmved their paganism 
by 8acri6cing to the gods. Anonymous accusaUous were 
to bo altogertier disregarded. 
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Trajan carefully limited his decision to the particular 

case and locality. Still, the emperor's rescript furnished a 
fatal precfdeiit; henceforth, whenever the inagistratc-a 
were diapuaed to porsocufA; ClinBtiaiis, there seems Ui have 
been no diliicuity in finding law againat them'. Under 
Trajan too we hear the ominous cry, "The Christians to 
the lions)" Thure was uo security ajjiinst the mge of 
Jews or heathen. The aged Symeon, bishop of JeniHalem, 
is Baid to have been crucified to gnitify the former ' ; the 
fury of the populace of Autinch caused I^iatius to be 
t<3i-n by lious in the Coliseum, as a spectacle for the 
latter'. 

When Christianity iteelf was recognised as a crime, 
infiinners wore not wanting, so that even when the em- 
jjerors were not active jieisecutoi-s. OhristinuB still suffered 
from the unreasonable hatred of their pagan neighbours. 
Aa the mob of the towns fell into the hahit "f shiHiting fur 
the blood of Christians for their own aniueement ur iis an 
offering to the gods in time of public calamity, Ha^lrian 
issued an edict against these riots*, and required that in 
all cases proceedings against the Christiiiiis should he C(in- 
ibicted with the due forms of law. The exeellent Anto- 
ninus l*iii3 is not eoiumonly regarded as a persecutor, and 
has the reputation of a kind and just ruler both in ]>agan 
and Christian authorities*. Yet it is in the highest degree 
pnibable that it was in his reign that Justin' gained the 
title of "martyr" in Rome itself, being put to death by 
Urbicus, the prefect of the city, mainly in consequence 
of tlie hostUity of one Ci&wens, a Cynic, whom he had 
denounced as a charlatan: and that in hia reign also 
Polycarp', the venerable bishop of Smyrna, was brought to 
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thv vtekn ill Iiik own city. Th«^ tnicnuMor uf Antomnuii, 
Harcti» AunfliiiM, the throned Btoic, disliked tvligious t-x- 
citeinenc in gpneml' and ihe piithnoiiuim uf the Christians 
in rartic-ular; the vrisv iiimi iihi>iil<l, hv Uinuf^ht, nndurv 
with {inti<!iiot' tho thmi^'ht of cxtinclion aft«r di-ath. aiid 
pass out of lifi_- uiidt{iiiou)itrativi.'ly'. However little bi'lifif 
tie had in tile old RoiiiAn n-lif^ion, hi- thoii);ht it for Ui« 
good uf tliP stalv thnt it diould bo nwintJiiited. Tb« 
'prooe^diiigs of pniviiK-iaJ goveroois against the Ohrin- 
tiaris were at least unhii)(li<red, if they were not actually 
piv>iii(>ttil mid cncxmni-p^^ hy thv oiii|»»tcit, A t<?rribl« 
penteciitioii Ix-lid tlif ('Imrchi-s uf Lyons and Viitiinci; in 
this case, the fury of thi; i>cindftca appears t^) hav*; been 
unchecked by the mapistrati^-s, and uvcii illegal iiielhtHls of 
pntox-ding wdx- ]K'riiii(t<'d. It vim in this stonii that the 
Temtmblir bi»ho|) Potliinus of Lyoiift died. Still, in spite 
of losses by de.tth and tleaertion, a rcninnnt wn.s Wtt, and 
thvsc told their own patbetic stor^' in a letter to the 
i;hlirchf» of Aitin imd l*liry[;'"". To thi» reign is aesigned 
th« iiiirnfle of tht^ " 'rhuiidcriiiv I>'gion," «un]pn«cd partly 
of OiriHtisns, who in thi; campaign against the Mnnromanni 
and Qiia<li are sai<l to have procured rain by their praycni 
whrn the tinu^rial amiy was suffering the hat extremity 
of tliint*. 1 »u bnitAl Coiuinodui*, thv tton of tho phil<ie»< 
nher, is said bo have been infliii>ii<^ by hi.i niixlntwt 
Jlarcia in favour of Christianit)'. which accordingly made 
way among the hi^fhcr classes in Rome ; yet it was tmder 
hiin that AjKilloiiiu.t, n mnii of high ."tJition ami dix- 
tingiiished culture, was put to death, to:g>^th(-r witli llie 
Klave bin accuser'. 

I'hc reign of Scptimiiis Swenis. in other respects also 
an important epodi, chnngvd the n-lation of tliu tttile t" 
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Christianity, He was au African, his wife Julia l^mnna 
a Syrian, and the emperors of their race, Caracalla, 
Elagabalua, and AlexanJer Sevpnis, were much mora 
oriental than Roman'. Men such as these had not the 
aaiiic feeling in favour of the Roman state -religion which 
had so strongly intliienced the Aiitonuies; they rather 
rogiii-ded with interest strange forms of belief and worship. 
Yet Septimius is reckoned among the peraecutiirs ; he 
referred all cases of holding unlawful aasenibliea to tho 
judgment of the prefect of the city', and forbade with 
equal steniueas conversions to Cbiistianity and to Judaism'; 
confiscation, torture, and death befel many ChnEtiana. 
In Alexandria and proconsular Africa in particular the 
persecution wa.'! so severe, that men thought the times 
of Antichrist uigh at hand*. Leoiiidcs tho father of 
Origen", Potamiaena with her mother Marcella, and the 
soldier Basilides who was her guard', were put to death 
in this persecution; still more fa.mous martyrs of thia 
fpoch are the young matrons Pei'petua and Fehcitas' 
ot Carthage; and the twelve martyrs of ycillite", in 
Africa, who bore their testimony before the pTOamsuI 
Vigellius Satuminus, Elagabalua was himself a dilettante 
in religion, and tolerated both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian fraternities, intending however in the end to permit 
in Rome no worship but that of Eiagabalus". The 
emperor Alexander Severus, casting about for objects of 
veneration hi a faithless time, formed a kind of private 
chapel, in which, with Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, he set up a bust of Christ '"; nay, he is said even 
to have contemplated building a temple to hia honour, and 
adopting Christ among the gods of Rome". His mother, 
Julia Mammaia, when staying at Antioch, summoned to 
her presence the great Origen, of whose fame she had 
beard". Such an emperor was not likely to be an active 
persecutor; he practically recognized the right of the 
Christians to exist and woi'ship in the Empire. The lawa 
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•gainat (7bnstiai» were not repealed, but in uptb) nf tile 
existeoGB of xJhvae laws, there was for some yean no 
porsccutioti, excvpt » tJiiiuiitory onv under Muximin', who 
waa read; to |m.-T!ic«uu whatever his |>r>^<i.-4Hw>r had 
&votm<d ; one cin|iiiror, Philip the Arabian, ia ovtrn aaiil u> 
havo Imx;h » Cihri^t-iaii*. Chnvtianity wiu now in tho 
po|tiilar t^MlJmation no loii^'ir ihu foul mi|X'nt(il:<>u Uiut it 
once had bc«it ; it had nttfactod many of the wealthy and 
odncuU^ riiuw*; it had oMiiv to bo rwurdod as a n^i){ion 
whotto> claimfl niiiDt at lt^a.il be cotu(iilt!n>d ; there wsk no 
intrinsic reason why it should not take an etiuol rank with 
uther p4?rmitt4^«l ruligions. 

WiUi l>iviuit fitiii« wgian a chaiiKv. By this tiuio, Uio 
ffTowth of the Ohriatian 17hurch in nunihoni and intlufiDoe 
had twcome so manifest, that Romans bfgau to see the 
vury «xij<U!ticc of Tacanitn) tlin.--aUt»Bd, whiw at the miaa 
time Christianity had lost something of its pristine purity 
and vigour ; the wortd had entered the C%urch*. Peisc- 
cutions ffuin this tirnu ant no longi>r mure outbreaks of 
popular fury, but direct consi<(|Ut>noe« of the action of th« 
stAte. The earlier persecutions had been partial, and the 
Tictiiiia coinporatively few'; now, persecution was ex- 
tended systemaltually to the whole Empire, and a strenuous 
clTort was made to cxtAiniuuato Cliriiiuuiity. At llws vciy 
befpiniug of his reign, Decius issued an edict, command- 
ing governors of provinces under the severest peiiulties to 
put III forcH^ every nieJiiiA of terrifying the Chnstianiii and 
bringing them hack to the old religion'. All Christiana 
were to Baeriticc to the gods before a certain day, or be 
hand«d over to tortun-; the hishotw in particultu- wcn^ 
marked out for death. .Many weii! the instances of Chris- 
tian heroism in this pitiless storm, but niany fell away and 
"lapsed"' outwunily at least into heathenism. The pt^r- 
secution did not ct-ose even with the d<-ath of Decius, for 
public misfortunes roused the fury of the city mobs 
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against the stiff-necked peopk' who would not offer pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices to the tutelary gods of the state. 
Among the victims of the Dociau period wcru Fahimi, 
bishop of R<iiite, Babylas of Antioch, and Alexander of 
Jeruaalem'. In this tiine of cUstrciss, tlic legend says", the 
"Seven Sleepers" began their long slumber at Ephesiis; 
thi;y roiis;.'d tliL-mBirlvos nuder Thuodosius II. to see the 
des])ised Cross on every coign of vantage. After a short 
jK'riod of rest, persecution was renewed nn<ler Valerian, 
who directed hi.s altaclt princijmJly agtiinst tlie bishops, 
prie.sW, and deacons of the Church, and against senators, 
knights, and other persons of rank wlio nad joined the 
hated com in unity °j thinking probably that if the more 
di,sl,iuguiihed persons were induced t" foi'sake Christ, the 
multitude would follow of its -twu aecoixl. In this period 
of oppreBsion fall the deaths of Sixtus, bishop of Ronio, 
with Laiir<'nce his deneun*, uf C'y]iriaii'.it Cu.rthagc, ami of 
FnictiLosus' at Tarragona. With the sole nile of Galiienus 
came remission; he put a stop if> the existing persecu-^« 
tions. and issued a letter' to the bishops, granting thera-^| 
protection, and desiring the pagan authorities to give 
them buck their churches and cemeteries. This implies 
that the Christian conmiuuities were ri-garded, tijr the 
time, SB at least lawful associations. Toleration continued 
under Claudins; Aurelian's prepa.rations for a renewal of 
persecution were cut short by hLs deatit ; nor was the 
Church nioleated by the government in the tirst nineteen 
years of l>iocletiau. In this period of rest the Church 
spread abrnad gi'eatly; Christin.iis were entrusted with the 
goveninient of proviuces, and eveu profe.ssed their religion 
openly in the very palace of the emperor^ Tliis serenity 
was soon U.t be broken by tJie most severe storm that 
Christianity had to encounter. 

Diocletian", the son of a Dalmatian freetUnan, wa 
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one of the ablest ralurs thnt oTur mounted the imiwria] 
throno. H \» l«ailiii}; UoHifjht wuh to (riXMiizu the uiiwioldly 
cmpiru. To this end, he amoci&t<xl with bimaeir (A.IK 
S85) Maximun u n collt'aguo in Uie Einpan, and after' 
wftitls (A.D. S93) two oUkis, Qaluriua uid Coostandus 
Cliloniic. in a wmewhat Kiiburdiitato position, with the 
title of " Osaan" ; the superior ruleni bore the iiatuo of 
"Auguati". Diodietiaa's love for thv old religion, or per- 
hupe his iwlicy, appoan in his tukine the nume of Jovitu, 
while he ffi,sv: his coUeagu« tliat of Henmliiui, iw if in* 
voking Jove and Horcules for the protection of thi! Knt]iire. 
If the k'j^end mny Iw trunttHl. Maximianus llerculiuH aoon 
nswl his jMiwi-r ti^iiiiuit lh« C'hri^tijiriit ; twn jc4ir» »(t«r be 
beeiiine a ruJer ht? ia t*ai(t to have cnuM-d tiie wlmlo of tlte 
Thcbau legioii, with their tribune Mauritius, to be ])Ul to 
death in cohl blood near Murtif^uy in Switxertand, because 
tltcy refuKril to act againxc the Ohri«ti»iu'. Dioclvtiaa 
however waa not diapi«»ed to nereecute the C^tirch; od 
the contrary, in the early part of his reign many fliristians 
had positions nf tni.-<i: nlMiiit hiit |KTsi>n; btit (he Cttvar 
Ualerius, who waa his son-indnw, n burly rufliiui iiiibued 
with hdathen superMition', became the tool of a party 
which was eager for the aupproasioii of CbriHtiimity 
as the only means of preserving Phgauism. Diocletijui 
ithrank from a otniggio ihw horrurs of whleh ho clcJirly 
ibreaaw*, but at lo^it with great reluctance yielded to 
the argency of hi^ colleague, and assented to decidod 
nit'JiMin.^ fur Uii.> :4uppr<'w<iou of the Eiiith of Christ. Three 
edii.-t»> apttviireil in rtipid suooeasian in the year 303, and 
a fourth m the following year, which in em>ct delivered 
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over the untbrtiioate Christians to the fanaticism of inobs 
anil the arbitrary will of piTivinciaJ govi;rQoi's. By the 
Hrat edict' assemblies of OhrLstians were forbidden ; their 
churches and sacred books wpro ordered to bo destroyed 
and Church property to be confiscated; those who reCimed 
to renouut'L- tlieir fjiJth wero to be deprived of all civil 
rights and dignities; accusations againiit Christians were 
to be entertained, and torturo might bo applied to compel 
them to recant ; ChrLstiau sia.ves, so long as they remained 
ChrLstiau, could not be manumitted. The disturbances 
which arose in cariying out this edict oticasioned still 
further measures of severity. The second eriict' directt^d 
that all bishops and clergy should be imprisoned. The 
tliird', issued on the twentieth anniversary (viceiDudia) of 
Diocletian's accession, was a kind of grim jest. It bore 
the fonn of an amnesty, and ordered the imprisoneil clergy 
to be set at liberty, if they would but consent to sacrilice 
to the gods ; if they refused this beneficence, they were to 
ho subjected to turturo. Under these edicts, persecution, 
though no iloTibt varying much in intensity in ililferent 
provinces, ht^canie severe and general. Msiny met death 
with wonderful eoustaircy; old men, tender women, even 
young children became martyrs, often under circunrst-ancea 
of great horror; but many denied the faith, and many — 
stigmatised as traditores — delivered up the sacred books 
to save themselves. Still, it was felt that the end of all 
these horrors was not attained, and in 304 a fourth edict* 
was published, which simply offered Christians the choice 
between death and sacrifice. Wherever heathen governors 
and heathen mobs wore uolriendly to Christians, the work 
of torture and death went vigorously on. The greatest 
weight of this pei'secutioL fell on that eastern port.iou of the 
empire which was under the immediate rule of Diocletian 
and Galeriua ; even thetr own wives, who are said to have 
iiivuurud Christianity, were conipcUed to saoifice, and 
court officials were not spared. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in the year 305. but the work of exterminating 
the Christians went vigorously on under Galerius and 
his coUeaguea, The western provinces, however, Gaul, 
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KpUriii, and Britain, enjuyeJ compaiTitivc iiumunity under 
Constantiiis Chlonis', and afterwards under his son Con- 
stantine, who was elevated to the rank of Csi'sar by the 
acclamation of the soUliery on the death of his father at 
Y..rk. 

For !«i>me eight years the Christiana had to ondtire 
every kind of maltreatment aud death. At last even 
Galoriiis was satisfied that it was impossible to annihilate 
Cliristiauity and give to the gods of Runic their old 
supremacy. Sick and wcjiry. he consented to put a stop 
to the maasacrt'S which distracted the Einpire, and issued 
from Nicomedia, in coiijunctii'iu with Coustuutine find 
Licinius, an edict'' in which Christianity is recognized as 
an existing fact. The terms of this edict, which forms 
one of the most impurtant fpnehs in the liistory of the 
Church, art! much to be obsei'ved. Thu i-ulci-s sny in their 
preamble, that they had been anxious Ui bring hack tu a 
good mind those Christians who had deserted the old 
uustoms of their forofathcrs; when, however, they saw that 
the result had been that many ceased tu worship tho did 
of the Christians without returning to the due service of 
their country's gods, they thought it moat accordant with 
their well-known clemency and tolerance again to permit 
Chriatiana to mtiet fur worship, so that they did nothing 
contrary to the peace and good order of the stJite, They 
felt sure that the Christians, being now hurt by no 
peraecution, would readily acknowledge the duty of pray- 
ing to their own God for the emperors and tlio state, that 
the Em])ire niight maintain itself intact, and theniselves 
livv B peaceable lifr in their own homes, 

Christianity was thus admitted to be a reUgin liciht. 
For nearly three centuries it had K'on in actual exiitence; 
it seemed best., now that it could no longer be treated as 
AQ innovation, which was to an antique Roman much the 
same as an impiety, to attempt to adopt the God of tlie 
Christians among those who WKtched over the well-being 
of Rome. 

This edict did not wholly put a stop to pereecution in 
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the Asiatic proviiicra. But in the yoaj 312 Oimstaiitiiiii 
became master of the whole western empire by his victory 
over Mivsoutiufi, the ruler uf Italy, at the Miivia.n bridca 
It was on his way to this decisive battle that he saw tne 
sign in the heavens (jg), at'terwanis called tho Labanmi ', 
with the words romai uiica. Maximiu, the other great 
opptmont of Christianity, waa not put down until the 
following year, 

The result of thu defeat of Maseutius was an odict 
puhiished at Milan by Cuustiantine and Licinius', perhajw 
the most important over issued by imperial authority. In 
this the emperors give full liberty to all their subjects of 
adopting any i'urm of worship by which the supreme 
Divinity in Uie heavens may be propitiated; to Christiana 
in particular, they grant absolute freedom of worship, 
without any of the limiting conditions to which they had 
been subjected by previous edicts; the chui-chcs wore to 
be restored to their original owners without money or 
price, whether they had been sold on their confiscation, or 
graut^ud freely to some favoured person, the emperors 
undertaking to reimburse those whose property was thus 
taken away. The same law applied to other piMpei'ty 
which had belonged to Christian corpoiutions. All these 
provisions the emperors enjoined tbeii- officials to put iu 
ibrce with all completeness and ileajiatch. 

What were the conditions which previously limited 
the free<loni of Christians is not ab.solnt^i'ly certain, but it 
is probable that the edict of 31 1, which conferred freedom 
of worship on existing bodies of Christians, did not give 
tbcni the liberty of making converts ; if so, this restrictitm 
was romcved. When the cinjierora give full liberty t'l 
every fonn of worship "whereby the Divinity in heaven 
may be pnjpitiatcd." they seom still t*.< retain the power of 
piittmg ilown any foul and ujipions orgies which they 
judgetl likely rather to offend than to pi'opitiate tin? 
supreme deity. But the essential thing is, that tlie edict 
frankly recognized the "corpus ChrLstiaiiorum," the groat 
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ofguiuwd butjy of Cfarurtiwis which hiul i>]>i-<-n(i itot-Jf over 
the Rinjiire. It is thus indioUed that the policy uf tbo 
state hod undeigooe a complete revolution. The almnst 
dcflpainng effort of Diock-tinn and Guii-rius luid been to 
put down u ToTx^i! which, thi^y thought, U^rxlod to dimolvc 
the wciid coherence of the hinpiro at a time when it wax 
ao sorely in need of unity ; in the odict of ConHCaotioe and 
Idcinius we see that this att«iii}it is abiiDdonotL 

Thv pcr«ccutio«H were n-clcoiH-d, ht-dm: th« fi>d of thv 
fmirth c^ntuiy, to be ten in number, so an to correfl]>oDd to 
the ten plagues of Egjpt. The nersccutions aocordine to 
thin aowjunt were tho.*; iindor Ncn^, Domitinn, Trajan, 
Mareu.t Auri'liui^ Heptimiun SevenL'*, Maximtn, Ihxiitis, 
Valerian, Auielian, Diodetian. The artiticial and falla- 
ctoua cbuacter of this enuuicratiou was lung ago pointed 
out by AiijpiBtiiH;'. 

It is iiii]Vw»Jble to determine with cmrtainty the 
number of those who suffered. Origen (as we have seen) 
thought it inconsiderable up to hiK owo time, thotigh at a 
still wwlicr <liit« Irenwus sjii-Jiks of the umltituilv of 
martyrs who had passctl from oiuth to (lcn\; and in ihft 
]>ers(-ciit,jiin8 under Dei^iua and Diocletian at any rate we 
can scarcely <ioubt that vciy many bore torture and death 
for the fkith of (Jhrist 

It WOK only iititiinil tliiit events b-rrihln in th>-nis^-lvci< 
and deeply affecting a great community should be repeated 
in Bucceeding generations with much uuconscioiis ex- 
aggeration. True ami (Hiniriiti' invoiiiit*. even notJiriHl rt-- 
ctm\», of miuiy martv riionin wen* no doubt presei'vod, hut 
round these clustered u hirge number of legends which 
either arose from the excited imogiuatioti of a troublutis 
time or wore conipnNed as worbtt of i^itinitiun nithi-r than 
of hi3ti>iy. Additional infamy was in this way heaped 
upon the persecutors and additional gloty bestowed upon 
the martyrs. Aupn^tiin!" lunieiiticd tU^ sciuxiity of genuine 
Acts which might be rea^i in the serviws. 

2. White the Church was suffering from the opposition 
of the civil governnieut nnd the passions of the nioby it 
wiu also attacked by thi; lltrOniry champions of heathen- 
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dom. The dislike and suspicion which educated heathen 
fc-It for Christianity found definite expression iu various 
writiugs. Tile lost oration of fronto seems to have boco 
all advocate's defence, on legal ^oimds, of tho proceeilinga 
against them under Marcus Aurelius. Luciau'e lij^ht 
raillery, which found in the Greek mythology sub- 
jects i'or his wit aud sarca.«tic humour, wa.s also turned 
against Christinuity. He docs not merely echo the 
popular prejudice; it is evident from his parody that ho 
had some real knowledge of the manners and cuatoins 
of Christians, but he only regards the chur^ih as one of 
the varied outgrowths of human fully and sunerKtitioru 
Ilis history of Poregrinus Proteus waa no doubt in- 
tended, at least iu part, to ridicule tin.' supposed cre- 
dulity of Christians which made them a.u e.'isy prey to 
a clever knave; but it shews incidentfilly how a hea- 
then noticed, without admiring, their brotherly love, 
their courage in facing death, tbeir belief in immortality- 
Very different from the light mockery of Lucian is the 
eager hatred of his contemporary Celsus, a uiau of keen 
and vigorous intellect who had really studied, though 
without sympathy or insight, both Christianity and 
Judaisti). Scepticism has hardly discovered an objection 
to Christianity which is not contained in some .iliape or 
other iu tho work of Celsus' : modem ingenuity has done 
little more than elaborate the arguments of the ancient 
dialectician. The credibility of the Gospel histtiry in 
general, the reality of the Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
tion, the belief in. the Atonenic-ut, the very idea of a 
special revelation of God, are attacked with no mean 
ability, He utterly repudiates the view of nature in which 
maniippearsasthe final cause of the world and of all things 
that are therein, and attempts to set Greek philosophy 
and religion above the teaching of Christianity, which ho 
accuses of having borrciwed — and 5pi)iled — many of the 
doctrines of Plato ; further, he reproaches Christians with 
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their gnes. coqmreal coDct.-pcioD — as he thiukii it'— ^of God 
aud things divinv. At the xantc titii«, he attempto to net 
the h«Ath<'n polythcuiin and idoUtiy in a more attrw?tire 
light, and oaiitonds that thej were not inconpatible with 
the worship of one iiupn'inv >l«'it_v- Altogether, probably 
ao niort^ vigurotts wwkilant tlian (*t:liuifl has nrer nttaekeo 
ChriMiatiitj'. The attack of sn skilful a polemic is a 

(Bufiiciont proof that Christianity waa n-sardcd aa an im- 
portant puenoineuon. However nit-n nit];lit awtiuio oon- 
tvmpt for it, when a man tike Cel!Hi!(, of high ability, 
cultivation, and loaming, thought it worth while to give it 
so carefiil an examination, it had certainly gained at- 
tentioD beyond the mnks of sluvca and ikriixaiut. 

■ The reniarkable work of MuloBtratus, the "Life of 
ApoUoniua of Tyana"', ntav abo be ooonderod as a part 
of the polemic against Ciiristianity, though of a vety 
different kind from tlic umxHti promising attack of Celsua. 
ApoUoniua waa a wi-ni pcr^n, who attained Bomc (ame m a 
magician in the latter part of the first century, but the 
"Idfe", written iu the early yeare of the third, ia probably 
so hij^hty idealised as to bo little more than a romaiioi 
with a piirjios*^-. It belongs to Uie ityhcretiMtic age of 
Bcptimius Hovnnis, when the view bi^gati to prevail that 

»the wise man should chooae what was best and oobleat 
from all rettgioiis, without venturing to suiscrt that any 
one was absolutely tnio- Ht-neo Philiistnttiis, wlio mas 
evidently aoquainti^d with the (Jospt'l hiat^iry, atteinpta to 
set up ApoUoniiiH as a kind of Neo-Pythagfirean leader 
mm] typo : ho (ittributra to him tliti nobli3iifss, the im- 
soIflAli (Irvotioi), the roiulineft.1 to encimuter pvntcctition 
and death, which are seen in the greatest heroes, fie 
iconteods, not that Christianity is fiOBe. but that Pytba- 
[gorisni (kisorvoa to bo sot abovo it aa a practical nVi- 
igieua power. Philaiophy, in truth, took at this time a 
e religious direction', and was not wholly disinclined 
_ atisfy its aspirations from a system which had so high 
claims to be a divine revelation as Christianity. 
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But tin; iiiiui whom tho early ChristJaiis sioglod out as 
thtir iiioRt implacable eneiuy, their bitterest opponent, was 
tho Noo-I'latonist Porphyiy. His fifteen books against the 
ChriHtiims wito the most fumoua |>roduttion of heathon 
ptikuniv!* in the tliird wiitiiry, iiud vn-re thought worthy of 
Kifiitiitiiiu by flm;h men aa Mc-thodiiis of Tyre, Eiisebius of 
Oasaroa, and ApoliinariB of Laodicea. The refutations 
have jiorishod, and but a few fragments' remain of the 
work of I'urnhyry. To jjlidgii from thfse irH.gments, 
I'lirjiliyry iiimlo his principal attack on the Scriptures, 
attf'Uipi.ing to show that they were unworthy of the divine 
indpiration attributed to thorn. He cxauiiiicd the book of 
tho priipliet Daiiiol, ccTitii'iiiiiiijj that it was not written 
in tho sixth rtintury bcfoi'e Christ, hut by a later writer 
whii lived under Antiwhua Epiphanea, and that it was in 
fact not prophecy, hut history"; ho found great fault with 
such cxpositjire iw Orifjen, who shrouded the plain facts of 
Isriieliti«h biMtfiry in ji veil of allegory*; he fastened on the 
dispute bi'tweini St I'et^r and St Paul in Galatia, as an 
event disi^reditable to the heads of the community'; and 
ho found inconsistencies in the Gospel history itself. To 
hint also apjHuir to bo due some questions which have 
fnx)uoutIy it'-appinirod in controvetsy. such as: Why did 
Chrii^tiNns njci'tsiwrilicc, which God' Himscll' had institu- 
ted in tlie Ola Ti'veuant ? 

Yet, vfith nil his keen dialectic against portions of the 
Ohtutiau iichcnie. l'or[>hyry was pRthaLly not without 
ftdiuimtion for the character of Christ himself. The Neo- 
Plntuuista Vivtv nut averse to the tliutij^ht of a " dwelling of 
Gud Mitong men*"; what tlivy dtuputol wait, the claim of 
Christ Jcmis Ut be, in nn alwoluto ami i-xf-lusive sense, God 
mAmfuat iii ihu tle^b ; and tt was priibahly with a view 
of setting lip a rivid iiuniift-Htntion of the divinity, tJiat 
Pnqihyry and lambliehtis wivile tho l^fo of I'ythngiiras, the 
"good spirit i&k/iim') dwt-llin}f in Saiiins," in which the 
great toHcbcr of old Greece a magnified into divtuv pru- 
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pnrtionilL Tha same linn of thought ne-apptjant in Mi«rocIe«, 
whose " TniUi-lovin^ Words " are known to uh only in tJie 
refutation by Eusebius'. He HocmH to hav4> set himself to 
show, thfit minielvH ui nny enw^ mily finiwril t}i<' vxisteDOe 
of suiK'rior [mwitr in thi; woiiHer- worker, ami tlint the 
mimflea of Apollouiua of Tyana were g(vat*r ami letter 
nttexted than those of Jesus Christ He would grant, 
a>ii)MLrcmtlj, that Christ ww diviiM, but not tiio onv only 
God. 

In tnith, it mn HoarI^ely be doubted that Neo-PtiUoniMu 
was to many minds a " schoohiiaster to bring thorn to 
Christ;" for it chnu^etl the whole cbaractor of uicient 
philosophy. With such ni*?ii as PloUnus and Proclu*. 
philoiiophy i» no Innger piirttly an alfair of diiilivtic ; 
they are seers and ccstatics, looking for dirino revelation 
through tbuir ascetic and cout4.'nipUtive life, eager to be 
frvvd irom the chiiios of si-ium) and to have u neurvr view 
of heavenly beauty, llieir system— if syst«in it fAi\ bv 
called — waa accepted by a lart^ number of the inont 
cultivated men throughout the empire; and when the 
iiuu<Is of men werL> once familiar with tlie Uioui;ht of a 
revolution of Ood tu man, of a divine nuiifiiice puurod into 
the anul, they were more ready to a<!kiiriwledge the reve- 
lation of Ood in Christ, and the life-giving influence of the 
Holy Spirit 

3. The great ajid vietorious answer to heathen 
calumny was foimd in the lives of Ohrtstiiuis; with 
praying and dying they overcame the world. But tln'y 
Fought also an intellectual combat with great vigour and 
success. Id the first place, they had to Tx-jitl the popular 
calumnies which jntiwuod them. Against the a'^'iisatiiiu 
of Atheism tliey alleged the piety of Christians in their 
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liviis, as visible to their honthuu nc-ighboura, and explflined 
the nature of their spiritual worship ; charged with un- 
imtural crimes, thoy pointed out that tiieir religion bound 
them before all things to purity and holiness of life; 
accused of treason agiiiiist the govoruuicut, thuy iffei-i-ud 
to their prayers for the emperor and their quiet sub- 
mission to a persceuting power. If it was aaid that the 
iDisfortiines of the empire were due to the progress of 
Christinnity, they rutoitiid tliat it miglit with at least 
equal justice be said to be due to the persecution of 
Chriatiauity. Heathen rhetoricians and ithilosopliers were 
at Iiiat driven bm.^k upon the principle tfjiit men ought to 
aecept and maintain, in iaatti.-rs of religion, the customs 
and rites derived from their fitrefathers — Uie last refuge 
of sceptical conaervatism. Against this heathen maxim 
of the duty of submission in all cases to existing authority 
and tradition the en.rly apologists protest. They contend' 
with great vigour tor the rights of couacieuco ami private 
judgment. If they desert their country's cnatoms, it is ouly 
becauBo they have discovered them to be impious ; custom 
is by no means identical with truth". It is our duty to 
forajikc the customs of our country, when better and 
holier laws require it; wo must obey Ilim who is above 
all lords'. Yet, though obedience would be due to the 
Ooape! of Christ oven if it were an innovation, they con- 
tended that it was none; it existed alre/idy in the Hays 
of Abraham and Muse.s, nay, from the beginning of the 
world ; they rejtresented God in Christ as the source and 
fount of all good even in the heathen world. The saiuo 
Word which wrought in Hebrew prophets produced also 
all the truth and right and nobleness which existed 
among tJie Gentiles; all who have lived in accordance 
with the divine Word or Reason were Christians even 
though, like Socrates, they were thought atheists ; tlio 
great a<:hievementa of lawgivers and philosophers were 
not without the Word, though imperfectly apprehended; 
what Wiis seen incomplete and dispersed in the old world 
was at last found complete and perfect in Christ'. The 
many phrases in which heathens expressed their sense 
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of one great and good tiod over all, in ^ito of a poly- 
tbeixtic form of rdigion, wor« " th« uUcnuioes of a wul 
tuMumllj ChristioD . And whilv Utcjr defifiiiM thiini- 
M)lvt4, thvy ilid uot »piai: Uieir ailventarii^ poiiitaDg out 
with j^reaC fraokneias tbe follies and frequent impimticfl 
of heathuii worship. 

■ Pcrhujwi th« v»rli<-st "f tlic fonual U«f<'iK;»ii of Chris- 
tiiiiiit.y iH ll)o l<tttu^r' hi whk'h tlie unknown wrih-r |H>iiiU 
out to his enquiring friend Dio^otua tho ahsunlitioa of 

»tu!Atlicui»ii, thv inaiiii|uiicy of Judutsiit, thu cxix-lience 
of tho Chnstiitit nUiffion. Whun the «in|MtrLir Hutlrian 
vititct) Athena, a dolenoe ot Christianity was preaoutad 
to him by tho bishop, Quailnitua, atn] nnothor by a 

Iphi]t>K»pIn.T iiiiiiKv) Arimidcjt, th« forriHT of whom, on 
old tiiitii, naya that he had actually ^-eu [Htntoii.t ii[>oi) 
whom some of tho Lonl's mintclcs had btx'u wmtiifht'. 
Not long after Aristidct, Ari;sb«>n of Pi-lla* wrote a defcnoe 
of ChriKtiuuity, iu thv form of »dinlo^1lubvtwoouaJ«wts]|-- 
Ohrislillll named JaMou, and PapifttTuit, an AIcxnn<Irian 
Jew, in whii^Ji sutma w.-is lai<) on the argmnont from pro- 
phecy. Claudius AjK>llinaris* altio, bishop of Hiempolis, 
and tho rlioturidftu Uiltiudcs' pn'«uut«d b> the emperor 
■ Mart^'\is Aiii\-li\i« Ajtohi^cs which had in tlu'ir <]ay f^TMt 
m rupuli*-. But tho great age of Christian Apolo^trtic t.t 
tJio period of hope ami fear which coincidea nearly with 

■ tbe r«i|^ of the Ant<>iiini.-s. It was then that Justin 
Martyr, a Chri.i|i)Ui who retained Uie philu'«)|ihi'r'.t (^>wii. 
wrote and presf-nli^d to the rulera of the wuiM his " De- 
fences" affainst thi- unjust charges henped upon Christians, 
ami ph»'l''d for thv pnitt'ction of thu liiws of iht cuipin;. 
Let Christi]Mi.-<, ho ur^e»,at Iea.><t not RiitTer exopt at male- 
factors ; let not their very name be a crime, when all 
kinds of moQstroaities rear tlicir heads in safoty ; let a 
philosophic liuipuiur ciwwidi'r, that the very same Won! 
wliidi inspircjd philiju'tophers spoke in clearer toiita through 
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prophets and apostles. He pleaded in vain ; the vigour of 
his nttotik on the pretensions of paganism in hia second 
Defence probably brought about his own end'. His pupil, 
Tatian the Syrian, attackod the perversions of Greek 
morality and jihilosophy with great vigour. Athena- 
goras, in the "Plea for the Christiana" which he 
a^idressed to Marcus Aiireliiis, in a quiet and rcspoct- 
fiil fjrine commends to the favonr of the emperor 
his fellow-believers, whom he vindicates fr'oiu the charges, 
ao often brought against them. Probably to the same 
sovereign and about the same time MeHto, the learned 
bishop iti SardcB, addressed a memorial in which he sets 
forth the injuiy done tfl Christians under cover of the 
imperial edict*, by evil men who desired nothing but 
phmder; and insisted that the continued prosperity of 
the emjiire sinee the days of Augnatus was alone sufficient 
ttishow that the star of Clirifit was propitioua*. Theophihis, 
biahop of Antioch. in his "Three Books t.o Antolycns," set 
himself more jtarticularly to repel the scoHing objections 
of his acquainla.nce Antoiycus to Christian teaching on the 
uatui't! i.if God and the Resurrection; and ngain, at his 
friend's requoBt fxr further information, he went on to .speak 
of the creation and destiny of man, and the venerable an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures. His stylo is clear and 
agreeable. Hennias, in his " Worrying of the Pagan 
Philosophers," retorts upon the heatlien the contradictions 
and absurdities with which they charged Christianity. 
The "Ot'tavius" of the rhetorician Minucius Felix, afl 
dialogue in tlie style of Cicero, cuntjiins jjerbajis of all the V 
apologetic writings the clearest statement of the great ques- 
tions at iasue between Christian and pagan, aa they pre- ^ 
sented themselves to educated men in the second century. H 
Cii'cilins, who nndertakes the defence of heatheni.sm a.nd 
the attack on Christianity, is peiniitted by the dialogue- 
writer to state his case with unsparing vigour, and the 
Christian Octavius rejdies, if always with earnestness, yet 
calmly and fairly. In the end, Ca.'ciliiis admits the vict^iry i 
of his friend, in the word.i, "we are both conquerors; hei 
has conquered me, I have triumphed over error. " Tertul-J 
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liau hurst forth with hli Kto"in? Botithorn rhetoric u^unit 
ihe iffQoniDt hatred of ('hriHtinna which provuled m the 
Empire; tlioy were trt-atwl with n harahni-M which vioUtcd 
tho tir.v-t [>rii)i;i|)lo-s uf ri};liti yet thoy viiitk- ffuMi miliji-ctn, 
though they otti-n^l no iuoenne to the ein[)«ror: cheir livon 
were purer^ their religion was nobler, than that of their 
heotbea neighbours; wbn cotil<] think of the old mjtholaeic 
fitbles withutit svom? If (\rh>u« is in niAny rv«poct« uie 
type of Uio»e who from we to age have atUcked (%ris- 
tianitj with cleventeas and learning, Origeu in oqiinlly the 
trpe of the honest, able, lesmcd. »nd lalx^riouH tU-ft-'iuicr. 
He fastens ti]»n the work of (.V■l^ll^ wliirli socrns to b«v«r 
been A hunilRil yijiw in ihi^ wi>rhl without meeting witli 
an adequate refutation, and deak with it clause by clause; 
the attacks of tlie pagan on the credibility of the Ooftpel 
history, on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, on the 
id«a of n-v.-liition ; hi.i utU:iiipb( to »et philoMptiy above 
the toaching of ('liriRt, and potvtheisin above the true 
worship; his misoonceptions of Ohriatian ideas, — all these 
are taken in turn mm cxpiwcd or refuted. " Christian 
woreliip" — saj-s Origi-n in tlio roigii of Deuius — "8h«ll 
unu day previiil nvcr tlio whole world'." 

■ £. Ctltum, viu. M; p. 4X1, Sp. 
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GROWTH AND OIIAUAOTEEISTKIS OF THE CTIURCH. 

1. In spite of peraficutioTi,perliaps because of pcrsccu- 
tiftn, tho Church gruw rajiidly. Evuu before tlie last 
Apostle left the earth, the light whic^h rose iti Palestine 
hiviJ struck the throo great peniiisiilas of Asia Minor, 
Greece, at 1(1 Italy; in another geiieralion it ha^l reached 
almost the whole coii.st of thu MuditeiTaueiiu, theu the 
gi'eat highway ol' nations. It followed in the ti'aclt of the 
Jewish Uiajjorsioii ; wherever there was a Hebrew colony, 
there was also a ChriBtian Church. Merchants brought 
bnek from their journeys the news of the Pearl of great 
j)riee. The mes.seiif^era of penee ioUoweiJ in the tniek of 
the Roman armies, anil liberated captives carried Ui their 
homes the tidint's of the new religion which was pervading 
the Empire". Everywhere, from the workshop to the 
palace, were found devoted men, working (juietly yet 
earnestly for the furtherance of the Gospel'. Looking 
firat to the eastward, we find that in Edeasa. the capital of 
Osroene, the Church first ascendeil a throne ; we roust no 
doubt reject as a forgery the corri'Spun donee of Abgar witli 
the Lord Jesus', but one of its kmgs, Abgar Bar Manu, 
doea seem to have been converted to Chiistlanity about 
A.D. 160°. The Chalda'an Chiistians look upon !H:iris, a 
dtscinle of St Tliaddaius', as their apostle. The existence 
of Cnriatian churches in Roman Armenia aa early as the 
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third centuTy ia proved by the (act that a ktUr waa 
ailclratsM to them oy DiouyaiiM of Alc-xandm'. PoDta-nua, 
head of the catix^hvticol »chiH>l of Ak-ximctria, U said to 
have been a ttiiftiiouary of tiie faith in " tJic- Inud of thv 
IiidiaiLt," b) which we are probably to undirHtiuid Aniltin 
Felix'; an Arabian chief, or porfaapo mther a Itonmu yini- 
cumtor stacionoiJ in Ambia, itt mid to hnw ib-^inHJ that the 
gnxA Origvii .ilnmlil Ik- m-nt to liiin ttit hit iiiMtnicbor'i kik] 
about llie »ame period we tind IWtra in Arabia nientjottiid 
aa a bishop's see*. In Pt'rsia the ChriaUan faith waa 
widely spread when Aruobiua* wroti^ towards the end of 
^« third century. Tlicra vicrc. DHm«rou« church^ in 
Syria (iiul in A»ia Minor from Apoiietolic timi,':! In 
B'itJiynia, the wt-tl-known h-ttcr of I'Uny* to Trajan ia an 
impregnable testimony to t}ic number of Christian con- 
verts about A. D; lOG, The Ciip]uid<H-i;iii Citwirea bad for 
its biiihon in the middle of tlie tiiinl century tJie wcll- 
koowD Firmilian, Cyprian's comspondenL 

Tuniin;; now to Africa, wo find from the very dawn of 
uccUiiiKMtiMil hiKtory a diun-li at Alexandria, the homo of 
iht: learned Apollos. St Mark was reganh^l aa its founder 
anil lirst bialiopi. Bionv^ua, who became bishop in 246, 
waa oQo of the ni'iat tamotia men of the age in which 
fell thv Dcciiin tuTHecution. Of the lint beginninKa 
<^ the Church in Procoiisnlar Africa, Id Mauritania and 
Namidio, nothiiii; ia known; it may pntbiihly huvc re- 
ceived its Chriatianity from Italy'; certainly tlie Nortli- 
African is to us the viirlit-st Latin ehiireh. However 
Origiiiat^vl, Cliristiiinily MjXi'iid «o nipidly in these fervid 
n^ion^, thnt early in tht- r.hiid century Tertulliim' Mpoaku 
— perhaps a little rhetorically — of Chriatiana forming Uie 
majority in every town. At the end of the second century, 
Agrippiimn bixhop of CortJiage ia said to havo ivs-iemblod a 
large number* of African and Numidian bi.4hopN, and 
Cyprian, who held the saino see in the middle of the third 
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contury, was able to awieiiible eighty-seven bishops' from 
Uio tbrup NorUi-African provinces. 

i'luoniitf itvt-T U) Europe, wv iirKl Anchialiia on tie east 
cooxt 'if llintvo the mu> of n bUI^'j) in the middle of the 
Becond Mtntury ; liyzantiuin, not yi-t ilrfiaming of becoming 
thi" Bciit of the KTeuteat potriarclmtt of tho East, Becins to 
Imvo rwcivL'fl it« fitst biHhop early in the third century; 
Mirnu:leii hiid a biMhoji whw rocoivud the crown of uiartyr- 
ddin in the pcrseciiti'iri of IModetiaii. Of the churches nf 
M(i<'edoiii;i, al'>:or the ayiostolic ago, scarcely a trace is found 
ill tiici records of the firwt three centuries. Passing onward 
iiitti AoliH.iii, we find tittle ''ndiirinj; effuct of St Paul's wwk 
in AtlutiiM, wluiri! the whule city wiis deejily imbued with 
Helleiiii^ culture and wor.iliii) ; but at Corinth, whore there 
was a loMN |)urely IlLillcnic population, the Christian coni- 
muuity uiaiiitJiiued itself irom the days of the apostle. 
HeyesippuB on his JonriK-y to Rome found there a church, 
with IVinuis as hishop, who was succeeded by a more 
famous man, Dioiiysius". 

< )l' the hijitory of the church of Rome' in early da>'8 we 
liiive but scniity rccunls, Thtit it received the Gospel in 
veiy early times wo knew frmn the testimony of St Paul, 
The t*urliost (Jhristiana of whose sojourn in Rome we have 
any authentic account are Aquila and Priscilla', St Paul's 
ooni)Hinious. The foundtition of many other churches in 
Itnly w (iwrilMHi by tra<Ution, often early tradition, to im- 
luodiato disciples of r.be apoatJes. Such sub-apjstoUc 
ohuivbea itre foiuut in Milan, Eolo|rna, Lucca, Kiesole, 
RttvuiiiiiK anil Aiiuilein. the latter of wliich claims St Mark 
M tt« rounder. 'IhechurvUof Ban in Apulia boasts to have 
roci>ivi>(l it« dm bishop, Muxirtis, front the haiifU of St Peter 
hinu»elf; and simitar le^uds are found in the doubtless 
(kucieut chtiTehcs in many parts of Italy*, 

The vt!(it of St Pnul tu Spain, tliough probable, cannot 
bo nward^tl as cortein ; that of St James the sou of 
Xfdio&f, whotm siinposed tomb at Composte'lla has be<»i 
an objtvt of v(>neration for so many generations, may safely 
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be sot down as npocryphal. Ad mfirri[>tion' thanks tlio 
uxcvUvnt N«n) for lutvinj; clviiruc] tlic SpiLiiiah fkrovinoe from 
n>bben, ami fWini the prwteiioe of thoAi> nlm wouM have 
subjected mankind to a new superstition. It ia however 
highly iiiiprolxvblo that any port of Spain waa ovor-run 
with Chnstimis in the linys <)f Nrrw, though ch\irchus 
no douht i^xiftitl then! in ituiy liiiii^'. At tlio cnuncil of 
lUiheris* [ Klviral in the year 3(>G nineteen S|kauia)i binhojia 
were present In the Valerian pcisecution the Spanish 
(^urcli had ibt ntartyrs in thu pontons of bishop Fnictuosus 
of Turnigoiuk and tlio rhtncyxis Aufifurius and Eultwius'. 

Uaid received itit first Christianity' by the w^ll-knowu 
comiuen-ial route f^)nl Asia Htnor to Marstillea. The 
k'tft-nils of the proacbing of Laziini;, of Mailha. or of Alary 
Miij^diiltjuc in M>nilli<-ni Oaiil'ilo hut n.pnytcnt the fact, 
thnt very ancient Chruitiau oommuniti(!!t (■xi-<ti.'d theru*. 
At the synod of Axles' (ji.D. 314X ^^ bishojm of HbeiiiLi, 
Boucn, V^soD. Bordfiiux, and Oranjjo were present, as well 
88 rt.'prt.v'wntjiiivoK i>f othrr churches. 

Botli liviiaiUH* and Ti-rtullian' tipi'jik of churches exittt- 
ing in tlieir time in Oerntaiiy, that is, in the Itoman pn>- 
vinces on the Rhine The churches of Treves, Metz, and 
Cologne have undoubtedly existed from very early times, 
and Mtiti'muB, bishop of tho latter city, is said" to havo 
been Kunimoni^l to Rome (A.D. .^13) to aid in docidiiifr on 
the Donatiat conti-wversy. In the Danubian proviuce-t we 
find early traces of the establishment of ChrUtiau churches, 
Tho oMi.'St of tlie.?c is thought to be that of Lorch", 
whoiso bisliup MiLxIiuilion died a niitrtyr'.s dciith >n the 
year 285 ; in tlie great persecution of 30S, Afra" appears 
as a martyr of tho Church in Augsburg, and Victonnus of 
Pcttau in Styria; iu Uio same pcrsecutiou fell the bishop 
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of Sirinium in Luwt^r Paanonia. Eveu the wild Guths, 
who troubled the borders of the empire, seem in tlio 
SQCond century to have received some tidings of Christi- 
auity from captives of their sword. 

The origin of British Christianity is itnUiiown. The 
tradition that St Paul preached in Britain is supported by 
no early authority, and probably originated in a miBinter- 
pretation of a well-known passagt: iii Clement of Rome'; 
nor ia much credit given to the Venerable Bede'e account', 
that a British prince, Lucius, sought and obtained preaeh- 
era of the Gospel from the Roman bbhop Elcutherius. 
The Gospel probably here, as in so many other ca.ses, 
followed the track of the Roman soldiers ajid colonist* ; at 
the beginning of the third century, Tertullian' boasta that 
the armies of Christ had penetrated parts of Britain where 
those of Rome hud failed. In the persecution under Diocle- 
tian the centurion Albanua or Albinus ia said to have fallen 
for the faith at Vendam', giving the first British sufferer 
t*i the ma.rtyrologies. At the .synod of Aries three British 
bishops, those of York, London, and Lincoln, are said to 
have subscribed'. 

Thus Cliristianity in three centuries had penetrated 
the greater part of the Roman empire, and even in some 
cjtscs pi\ssed beyond its boundaries. We ought not perhaps 
to understand quite literally the rhetorical expiresaion of 
early apologists, when they tell ua that the Christians, the 
growth of yesterday, had filled the courts, the camps, the 
coiui oil-chambers, even the very palaces of the CEBSar"; 
but it is clear that in the time uf Constantine, if the 
Chri.stians did not form the most numerous portion of his 
subjects, they were the most powerfid ; in the decline of 
national feeling, no other body of men was loft, so nume- 
rous and widely spread as the Christian Church, animated 
by one spirit and subject to one rule'. 
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2. To come Ui \htt uioru ikarlicular cousidi-ration of 
[ die several churchea. Kowhcro flraa there greater reUgioiu 
tiritj tii&i) in thv <.-ftrly Srrinn tioinc of Clirirtuioity 
in the i)i;ij>)ilHitiniig Ana Minor. Ilic people of tho«c 
^«>gii>»s aet'tn tu liave been naturally dispoaoti to rt-Ii([ioD, 
and tliat with ft lieat aiid a U.'iid(incy to rnvsticinni wliich 
3es hd tlicm astrny. It whs thtnv tJiiit t)io Jn^wigli 
iiTcrts dung most t«nacioit»ly to tti4^r AiiciiTut riU-M. It 
traa tliere that the anticipation of a thonsuDd yearn' reign 
of Christ on earth waa tuost deeply rooted and a<lomed 
witli tho must batastic imueor}'. It vtw tlicnt that 
iUoutanisin fiiiuid itii earliest fuilimcnt. 

We oiiiiiot. toil to be conscious of a tallins-otT in spiritual 
power when we pass from tlie writing of ttieApoHtoUcage 
to those which iminviliuU.-ly Biuxci!(k-d. Th«r« is n life and 
firi5 in ihuni) furlii-r works wliioh is wanting in tliu laU-r. 
Moreover, the poriott immediately succecdii^ the A]>oiittl£« 
is practical rather than speculative ; the Christian com- 
munities of this ttf'n show UK rathvr renewed life than 
iuti'lli-etiitil movement. It in a. period of growth rather 
of bloeHoming. The ntniggie aeainst Judaism and 
iithfndom and the work ol organizing the chtircbes 
absorbed a largo portion of the energies of Christians', 

If the Epialle whith bean! the name of Bimmbas' be 
really the work of the a|mstle, it belongs to Syria ; for 
we know him in connexion with Jerusalem and Antinch 
ratJier than with his native countrj- of Cyprus, It is how- 
wcr iu Alexandria', where it vrns placed almost on an 
eqimlitv with the canonical writings, that we fiist find 
the epiatle distinctly mentioned, aud some portions of it» 
contents tempt us to Wlicve that it may have been the 
work of an Akxiindrian. Its tone is decidedly anti- 
Judaic. The covenant of Ood with Isriiei ihroiif-Ii Moses 
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was annulled from tht: very fu-st, wIuju the lawgiver, eoining 
down from the mount, broke the Tables of the Law. But 
if thero is no profit in the Old Law taken literally, in its 
spiritual (i.e. allegorical) sense there is much to he found 
which is instructive for Christiana ; to discover this is the 
true Ouosis. In the Law we may find gnostically Jesus 
Christ, Hia Cross, and Ilia Sacraments. The Law in its 
true import belongs to Christians and not to Jews. This 
teaching is Pauline, so far as it lays down that Christians 
need not observe the Jewish law, but it displays none of 
St Paul's yearning love for his countrymen. One of the 
most venerated teachers of the Syrian church wa.s Ignatius' 
(Egnatius), known also by the Greek mime Thei'pboruB, 
bishop of the church in Autioch. He was reputed to 
have been a pupil of 8t John the Apostle', and doubtless 
prolonged iuto the second century the traditions of the 
first. This aged bishop tlie emperoi' Trnjau, on his visit 
to Autioch, condemned to death and sent to Rome to die. 
On hia last joiuney he wrote letters' to his friend Polycarp 
at Smyrna and to the churches iu various cities — letters 
which have all the earnest simplicity — sometimes almost 
eloquence — which we should expect from one who was 
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only gcDoine portion (W. Ourelon, 



Tbr ancient Syriae Vtrnon of lh« 
Epiitlea of Ignathw. 1845 ; 0. 0. J. 
von BuDBuD, Die drei eehten... 
BTiffe dct Ign. 1847), I". O. Baur, 
n'ho admitted the i-enniuencBS of 
none of the eplstleB, ifplit'd to 
BuiiBon in his Z'i> Ignat. BfUfr. U, 
ihr ncuetler Kritiker {IfiiS], Den- 
Ringer, Hefeie. Chr. Wordsworth 
and others atill mnintained the 
genninciiess of the seven epis- 
tles. The latest and bctt edition 
ix that by Tlicod. Zahu (TgiiatH cc 
Fiili)LUi-pi Ephlulcc ilarlurhi Frail- 
mriilii. Lip«iui, 18T(i), llisbop Light- 
foot (io Zabn, p, vi) is indiuud to 
bulitva that the aevun epitrllee lepie- 
scut lli^KtiniiinelguaCiuB, Compai'e 
Cimlnnp. ituv. Fahr, lS7fi. The 
'*Curetouiau Ryriao"^ ifl now gene- 
rally ret,'ardt;d aa a Bei'iee of extraetB 
(ZaiiD, p. v). In th» text 1 have 
a^Bumi?d that the epietJ^B to the 
EphesittiiB, Magnsaiana, TrallianB, 
BomauB, PhiladelphiaaB, Sniyv- 
ntcans, and lo Polycarp are genaine. 
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ffoing to mcttt his dtwth. In Uic storm which h« forecees 
he iiiiplonM Christians to elin^ toother in lovo and to 
obey those who had the rule owr them. He is eager to 
warn thum ^uinst the vxront of tlic timfl, espwnRllj 
agoiuxt tht; Judaic GnnJiticLim which innitili-d kdioc of the 
Aiiiiuic Churches in thfi first centun-'. For Iiim&elf he onJr 
deeiref) to be with Christ ; he would not liave his frien<u 
at Rome tako moasurt-s to diUivcr him, ovon if it were 
po«»ihK'.. Aft«r lh(! dttparture of Igiintiua iMck jret re- 
mained one who wiu boni within tJic ajKietohc b^o and was 
the depository of muay of its traditions — the venerable 
?ol_vciiq>, bii^ii>{i of the Qttholic Church in Siiiynii*. His 
tii-itmcM to the primitive t«ach«r!i of the Church, liLi pro- 
phetic gift, his cunataut preyeni for tlie Chuirh dispersed 
throughout the world'.KOvi! him higli iiutliority throughout 
the churchesof Aitia. It was no doubt in reongnitioit of hie 
position as well aa of his personal qualities that Anioetoa. 
bishop of Rome, allowed him to consecmto tho Eucharist 
in tin; Roman Chu^-li in his own pit,-!»enoo*. The letter 
which he, as the representative of the SraymsBan pres- 
bytery, wrote to tho rhilipiJiaDs is principally composed of 
practical exhortations to sobriety of lif« nrid doctrine in 
tho midst of tho trials whicli cncoinjioioiiil them. It i.s 
CKpeciiLlly valuable for ita abundant citation of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament Contemporary with Poly- 
carp wi« Papiiw*. bishop of Hienipolis, proliuMy tho lintt 
ciilloirtor of anowloti'.H in the Christinn Cniirch. He made 
it tho business of hia life to jjather from the Hps of those 
who had known the Apostles such meimirius as still sur- 
rivwi of the first age, which wltc not L-nibodied in writt^tn 
gospels. From such researches he compiled five hooks of 
the sayinga of the Lord'. Ho waa rcspectwd n« one of the 
"old school," but his judgment was weak, and his colloo- 
tiuii contained many piieriUties. He had a strong expecta- 
tion of a corporeal reign of the Lord on earth for a 
thousand years. Hegesippus', who wrote during tho 
«(MscopatA' of EIi.-utherus of Rome, was of Jewish origin. 
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Of his life scarcely anytliing is known, exoipt tbat he waa 
at Rome in the time of bishop Anicetus, and that he 
visited Corinth on his journey thither'. His "Memoranda"' 
(C'jrOfii'rifi.aTa) have commonly been regarded as a collection 
of niateriale for histor'y from the beginning of the Church 
to his own time. It must however in this case have been 
a strange arrangement which placed the death of St 
James the Just in the fifth and last book. Moreover, 
Eiiaebius places bim firat on the list of those who had 
written against the Gnostic heresies. Aa be is not known 
to have written more than one work, it seems not impro- 
bable that it was in controverting heresy that be ijitrratcd 
some portions of the early history of the tnie Church. In 
spite of his origin, he can scarcely have been a partliian of 
J\idaic Christianity; his commendation of the certainly not 
anti-Pauline epistle of Clement seems to shew to the 
contrary; and his condemnation of a pEissngc nearly iden- 
tical with one foiind in St Paul (1 Cor. ii. d) was probably 
directed not against the apostle but against the Gnostics, 
whom we know that he opposed*. Clement, in fact, whom 
Hegefiippiis approvet-, quotes the very same passage for the 
same purpose as the apostle. Moreover Kusebius, who 
had his whole work befoi'C bim, speaks of bim as having 
preserved the unerring tradition of the apostolic preach- 
ing—an expression which he could not have used if he had 
been decidedly hostile lo St Paul. 

An offshoot of the Church of Asia Minor established it- 
self in Qaul. There the Greeks who composed it learned 
the speech of their Keltic neighboure and taught them (he 
faith of Clirist. The first hoiid of the Christian community 
was Pothinus; and when he fell in hoary age by a bar- 
barous death, another Asiatic took his place. This was 
Irenaius', an earnest Christian', a, jjupil of the venerable 
Polycarp. He delighted to tell how through his master 
he had been brought close to the traditions of the time 
when apostles, and others who had seen the Lord, yet 
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ntoveti on earth ; how he could point out the very seat I 0»* r. IT. 

where tlie old nmii had k>1« and tnlk^.'d of tho dajM of his " 

yoiiUi'. H'! liooune h kind of mtnarchof the churches, 

throughout Qaul. lie tot> ig saia to have suffered martyr- 1 

dom under Septimius Sevorus. Such a man was nattimly ditd Ml 

griovod and nngcrvd ut Kiiy dvinrttirc from the simpHvity P^- 

of the fiiith. The tttartling progren of QnoAttcitini moved ! 

him to VTite his " Confutation and Oversetting of Know- 

)edf;c falsi'ly so callud," a work partly fotinded on the now 

lost Si/nkMma of Jtistin Martyr. Of tliis work, which is 

of the highciit valwe for the hiatory of the early herestie^ 

only fragments renuua in the originul Greek, but the 

whole is i»n.'9i.'rved in an archaic and evidently very titcTal 

L^tin tniiiiiintion. It was perhapa because his otluT works 

contained opioiona — such as Chiliasm' — which ceased to 

{vevail, or even were coudenmed. in the Church, that they 

were in after lime tittlo quoted and allowed to pcrieh. In 

his attachment to the faith of his youth aiid his eagerness 

to save the Church of Christ from being divided and 

ruined by uuheaid-of novelties of hasty wita, IreiUGrur is 

certfunly one of the most interesting figures of hia tjme. 

Among Asiatic writers may also be mentioned Julius 
Africaaus . lie appears to have passed his early life in 
Asia Minor; afterwards we find bun living at Nicopolis 
[Emiiiiius] in Pulcxljne, and tli''iice fom'SjHiiniiHg witli 
Origeu. His Ohronogmphia, an attempt to synchronize 
the events of sacred and profane history on whicti Eii^ebius 
b«.-<cd his Chrouicoii, is unfortimutily lust. His letter lo 
Origen, on the authorship of the History of Susannah, 
ahewB considerable power of criticism. 

Here may also be noticed Dorotheus of Antiocli and 
lii« contemporary Lucian the martyr, in whom we find the 
first beginning of that sound school of scriptural interpreta- 
tion which distinguished Antioch in the following centuries. 
Of the first of these Eusebius* tells us that he was a man 
of liberal mind and of Greek culture, able also to read the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament in the original Hebrew; 
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of the second, that he was not only a man of pure and 
active Ufe. but also well disciplined in sacred learning. 

In Armenia' Christian com m unities are said to have 
existed in the time of TertuUian ; but it is to Gregory the 
Illuminator' that ChnKtianity owes its vietory over perse- 
cution and its recognition as a national Church. He 
bceaTne the first Metropolitan or Cathoiicus of Armenia, 
and so strongly tlid bis character impress the people, tliat 
for some generations the Catholicua was chosen from his 
family. 

'A. The revelation made in Christ did not come into 
the world as philosophy, but as fact. The great fact which 
lies at the root of all Gospel tofiching is the Incarnation 
of the Son of God for the redemption and renewal of man. 
But it soon became evident that a system, which claimed 
to deal authoritatively with the destiny of mau and his 
relation with the Deity, must have some kind of contact 
with systems of phiKisophy which attempted the same 
task ; it must either abrogate them or define the relation 
which it bore to them. And again, it is scarcely possible 
for man to receive momentous truths into his mind with- 
out some attempt to explain them, to systematize them, 
to allot them their place in the general history of the 
world This process of connecting the gi'ea.t truths of 
Christianity with the trutlia already known, and of blend- 
ing Christian teaching with the intellectual life of the 
world, began ea!ly. Justin Martyr' was not satisfied to 
reg.Tid revelation as given onl^ to the then small body of 
Christians. He, though born in the city built on the site 
of the ancient Sichom, was almost certainly of Hellenic 
race anil certainly a pagan by early training. His love of 
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Icftrning dmvo him to philosophy, but in the philoscmhic 
f»cliix>U he roiiiKl no rvrt ; tiu-w wiw nlwuys tHunctliitip 
wanting. He was inipn-WKil bv lhi> ciiuHtancy with wliicn 
the Chriatians bore tlu'ir siifltrincs for tin? tnith's iiake', 
am) — if we arc to take Iho introdiit-tioti to the Dinlo^v 
wilh Tr^'phu' lut an account of u n^--»l iitnili-nt in hia own 
life— an old inan who nccoRtod him aa ho walked on the 
shore directed him to the proph«ta and to Christ. But he 
was still a philosopher* ; he re)mrdv«l his convi-ntioa as a 
ptuiiii^r fn»x\ nn imperfect t» tli<^ jHrfivt ]ihili>)ui|)hy. To 
the Oentiles also, to the old philosuplit^ra and legislator*, 
somothinji of the divine Word was given, though out aa a 
gcnn'; tlio full ri-vt-lalion of tlio Word was fouad only 
\a thv IiK-jtmatt; Sou, Kvon the Law given to iho Jews 
was, 0.4 a mere hixlorical fw:t, mean and imperfect, but the 
trutlis typified in the Law and foreshadowed in the Pro- 
phots wore groat and glorious*. Justin was not a great 
man, though ho luwl oxU^nxivo kiiowUdgi^; his style is 
comiiioiipliu-i- and oftt-n iTincciimtc ; but lie rt^preaenta a 
tendency which largely intlnenced the Church at a most 
critical period. 

But it wfiA in Alexandria that Christian philosophy 
attninod the highvst duvelopm^iut which it ri'aolu»I in the 
pftriod wliii'h we are now eousidering. Thai famous city, 
situated almost at the met- ting- point of three continents, 
became soon afti>r its foundation a centre- of intclloctuid 
life. When niitioual barriers fell before tlio univcnal 
iliiiiiiuion of Romtt, the great pn.lili-ms of the nature luid 
destiny of man, aa man, engaged more closely the attention 
of mankind; and nowhcro viaa man so cosmopolitan OS at 
Alcxaudrio. Thither flowed the tlumglits of Gret'oe and 
Rome, to mingle with those of Syria and Arabia, of Pereia 
and India, and of Kgypt itself, llere, more than else- 
where, philosophy je qui red Christianity to give an account 
of its exiateui^e and it« work. 

In Alexaudriii, as in other cdtiea, there was in early 
times — we cannot te!l exactly how early — a school for 
the inslructioQ of candidates for Uhrivtian baptism. Here 
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alone this Catechetic School' bociime a philosophic training- 
college, to which many of the most diatinguiahed ecclesi- 
astics owed their early education. The first head of this 
school whose name we know is PantEenua, once a Stoic 
philosopher, then, after some yiiars' presidency over tho 
Alexandrian School, a missionary in the East". He how- 
ever is famous only through his pupils ; no works of his 
remain. Titiia Flavins Clemens" — a Greek, in spite of 
bis Roman name — after wandering unsatisfied through 
th(i schools of philosophy, found a satisfactory teacher in 
Panta;nuH, whose assistant he became, and whom be ulti- 
mately succeeded in the management of the School. In 
the persecution under Severua he withdrew from Alexan- 
dria, and the fast glimpse we have of him is at Jerusale^n 
in the year 211. His principal extant works — the 'Ad- 
dress to the Greeks,' the ' Tutor,' and the ' Miscellanies' — 
correspond to the three stages of Christian life, conversion, 
coDduct, contemplation. He was not an original or inde- 
pendent thinker, but he was well actjuaiuted with the 
current systems of philosophy, and saw more clearly than 
most of his contempoiurie.^ the great stream of the world's 
history. He is not an atlherent of one particular school ; 
when he speaks of philosophy he means, not the Stoic or 
tlie Platonic, the Epicurean or the Aiistotolian, but what- 
ever each sect haa taught which tends to righteousness of 
life and reverent science'. He selects, in fact, from the 
several systems such portions as correspond with the 
t^iaching of Christ. 

But a greater teacher still was Origeii', a bom Alexan- 
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an, aiul stibj«ct«tl from hia earliest youth to the in- 
fluenccs of his DatiTo pliico. He was the sod of a Chriattan 
martyr, Txoni<k-j*, wh»»e martynlom he wiw only pivve&tod 
from sliiiniii; hy the tender cart.' of hia mother, l^eliffiouily 
bruiijjht MO, he devoted hia as|jiriHS apirit, iron will, and 
untiring industry to t)i'.^ Ak'xuu<lnuu Icumtne. fVoai 
CIcmvnt, who Ivft Ah-xiitnlrin in tho year of hi)' fnther's 
i]«ath, he probably leamfnl more tbrmigh bis writings tlian 
through oral instructioa ; but bo was a pupil iti the pliilo- 
sophic school of Amnionius Sacciut, commonly rcgank-d as 
thi9 foiiiiikT of Neoplatoittani, from whom lio no doubt 
received a laating intlucnce. lie waa but eiffbteca when 
be became head of the Catvchetic School, wnorc, poor as 
ho was. ho dcclini'il t(» riioiiivn fiH» fri>m his pupils, prc- 
furrinj; nithi^r to cotitiiie hiH wants within tin- hiniu of his 
narrow means. Here he soon left to an aA.ii.itant the 
traiuing of tho younger ehildrcii, whilo ho W his moro 
advanced hcarere ihmiigb Hollvnicculturt! to aii iiiti-lli^>nt 
coinpri'hfiiision of Scripture and to a ChrLitian philosophy. 
HU iiTPj^wlar ordination as presbyter at CM?sarea broiight 
upon him the disploiwiire of bis bisliop, Dumotrius, ulri'July 
jealous of bis fumo, who drove him from tho Churi-h of 
Alexandria. Tb« neighbouring Churchtis however con- 
tinued t« hold him in honour, m spite of the hostility of 
hia bishop, and he lived thenceforward commonly at 
Ctesarca, siirroimilod by [Hiiiil.-*. Twice during this period 
he was aumnioniiil to synods held in Arabia against hi'rtttics 
(Beryllus of Bostra and the "Arabici"). and on both 
occasions ho succocderl in convincing them of their error. 
In the persecution nudor Di-eius he euclurcdjgreat suffer- 
ing with 3teadfa£tno.'i», but died soon after. Ilia writings 
ate preserved partly in the original Greek, partly in the 
Latin translation of Rufitius, No name mark3 a more 
distinct epoch in the Chiiri'h than that of Origin. What- 
ever may be the laiilts of his Scriptural exposition, he 
was the hrat to apply philology to tho study of tho Bible, 
the first who (vns conscious of the iiecc-iwity oF settling its 
text on a firm basis of documents. And his work on 
"Principles" {■jrepl dpyiiw) may be said to be the first 
treatise on systematic theology which tho Chrnitian Church 

firoduced. No one of hia time, few of any time, maiii- 
ested the same anxiety to discern the element of truth in 
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the teneta of the several warring schools ; no one com- 
bined in an equal degree purity of life and Biblical learn- 
ing with wide kuowleJgo and capjtcity for philosophical 
speculation. His inthieuce on the Church has probably 
not been less than that of Athana.siuB or Augustine; and 
even those who in after time conHemned his tenets were 
themselves influenced by bis mt^thod. 

Clement and Origen were in some rtspecta wide 
asunder; yet they have much in common, and the views 
which both held we may consider as reju-esenting the 
doct.rint'S of the Alexandrian School. Both are sympa- 
thetic students of philosophy, and both seek a system 
which may throw liglit upon the history of the universe. 
Both develope the doctrines which are implicitly contained 
in the bare facta of Christianity, avoiding on the one 
hand the narrowness of Judaism, on the other, the uu- 
liceused speculations of OnosticLsni. In the writings of 
Clement and Origen, broadly consideTed, we may find 
something of a syMlem. 

God alone is purely incorporeal enei^y. As this energy 
can never be idle, an infinite series of worlds nnist have 
preceded the present and an infinite series must follow'. 
The preacQt world is the refiige and the school of souls 
who have sinned in another state of existence. Here they 
cspiate their guilt'; but as no spiritual being ever loses its 
freedom of will, tbey have the capacity for raising them- 
selves out of iheir degradation to a higher life". Even the 
condemned suifer purifying, not everlasting, punishment'. 
God has revealed Himself at various times and in many 
ways through the Word to the peoples of the earth, 
Philosophy wa^i a tutor to bring the Gentiles to Christ, as 
the Law to bring the Jews'; for the highest and final 
revelation is that made in the Incarnation of Christ. 
Popular faith or belief (■irlimsi) does not rise above the 
reception of the most neceaaary truths on the ground of 
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ftuthority. A bifiher sU>^ ia that of koowledfce (tvimtk). 
in which the Chrutian has attained to a acicnliHo d<-m»n- 
Btration of th<; trnthn n^vfyiUil in Christ. But llm highcRt 
of oil in wi.tdoiii (iTixjii'a), whi-D llto Chri-itian has imme- 
diate intuition of divine truth'. It wa* for tlte more 
highly gifted to emjiiirv into the rt'n«i>n», thu philoeophy. 
of the truths whifh the ftpi»ll(!8 tuiight to the tnultitiidt!*. 
But bui«d<^s Uiu )tim)>lti aiid iioccsxary doctrint! which waa 
gnea to all believ«n. tb« Lotxl, when He took the apostles 
aside privattjly, itnpartod to thcni tixwiircx of Becrvt 
wisdom, which throush them had Xnt-n hiuidwl dnwu t" 
the trijo (imiitiojf'. Tioth Clement and Origen express a 
certain dread of "'putting a sword into a child's hand" by 
publUhing to the many ooctrincs only suited for thv few*. 
The Chmtiun sage or Gnostic mu«t aim nl nttJtining not 
only a higher range of knowledge, but a compii'ite freedom 
from the paaaionfl — even the passions which may have a 
good end — which move the greater part of mankind*. He 
must deserve the words. "I have mini, ye are goda;" he 
mit»t be like Oot], in a ttenste dcifit-d*. To ihin end he 
must free himself, so far as may be, from the bonil^i of the 
flesh'. And he must pursue his great end — that of seeing 
Qod and becoming like Him — with no reference to his own 
pcTsotml wclfiii* ; if hi.* own salvatiou were oPf*Ted him on 
the one hand and tlie knowledge of Ood on the other, he 
would unhesitatingly choosL> the knowledge of Ood'. With 
tbe view which the Alexaii<lnans held on the pleasures of 
eenae, it will readily lie iiinlirstnod thnt they njectcd with 
horror the sensuous concejitiona of the t ho iisaml -years' 
reign of Christ on t-arth wnich had been lield by many of 
itbo early teachers of the Cliurch'; nml thiit they did not 
ard the Resurrection as a recou.stitution of the decaying 
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relics of mortality, but as a rising of the spiiitiial body to-^JI 

eternal life'. ,^| 

Many points of their ayateni coukl hardly he defendod 
by a literal interpretation of Scripture, and Origen and hia 
school no doubt made frc-e use of allt^gory. It would how- 
ever be a mistake to imagine that Origen gave grL-ater i 
scope to arbitrary interpretation than he found existing ; ' 
rathc-r, he systematized it. He found in the Scriptures a ' 
threefold sense, historical, moral, and mystic, corresponding 
to the threefold division of body, soul, and spirit'. He is 
in fact the " father" of grammatical rather than of mystical 
es posit ion, 

lloL-trinea such as those of Origen naturally called 
forth vehement opposition and as vehement defence. 
Among those who continued the tradition of Origen was 
hia convert and pupil Dionysius', himsL-lf also head of the 
Oatechetic School and alterwards for some years bishop oi^m 
Alexandria, who shews in the remains of his writings botb^f 
philosophical and critical power. Like his master, ho was 
much opposed to the sensuous conceptions of the thousand- 
years' reign of Christ on earth'. He seems to have 
deserved by bis wise and temperate spirit the epithet 
which Eusebius° bestows upon him of " the great Bishop," 
Gregory, bishop of Neocassarea, on whom a In.ter genera- 
tion bestowed the name of Thaumnturgua^ the Wonder- 
worker, was another very distinguished pupil of Origen, 
following him perliaps iiioro in the ascetic than in the 
philosophic dlrei'tiou. It is highly probable also that 
Hiei'ax or Hieracaa' of Leoiitopulis derived his peculiar 
opinions from Origen rather than from the Mauichiean 
source to which Epiplianius* refers them. He rejected 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh and all sen- \ 
8U0US representations of the life to come, and very strongly 
discouraged marriage and the use of wine and flesh. But i 
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eren tho <.-x(^i;g«nitions of Hieimx do tivt aei-ui to h«r« 
callt-d furtli any formal opposition at tho tiroo. Tho first 
who formally impugned tno teaching of t>rigon appcan to 
have been MothoiUns', bishop \yf 'Tyru. who, tliough hinuelf 
of the rialontc schui>l, iitUi'kixl his duvtrinvH on thv con- 
tiuuud uvoliitioi) iif worlib, on the resurrection, aii<l on 
tho iibsohit« freedom of the human will. It was probably 
this attack which drew forth a Defence from the excellent 
Faniphilu8*, a presbyter of Cn»»r<.-A, perhaMt the Gmt 
weiUtliy churchinim whi) t^ni|)ti>ye<! his incaiiA m collecting 
a theological library. 11\a Defence wa-i still inoompleta 
when its author met a martyVs death ; it was completed 
by his devoti-'d friend aud intollectual soti, Busetnus' — 
Fnmphiluii's Eii»<.'biiis, as ho ciimo lo bo called. In the 
next gviiorailoii iho oonlroversy about Origea luul bis 
opinions blazed out with greater fieroeneaaL 

4, While Alexandria was labouriug to unit« religion 
and philosophy, a v.-ry different school was dominant in 
tho ncighlionrinjf pn^vince of lUiniiin Africa. CJri'nk Ki^ems 
to have lieen commonly imderstood in (^'arthagi?*, but 
Lntin was evidently the usual language of society, while 
the country folk retained their native 1 unic The African 
was the first I>atin Church ; there first we find a Latin 
literature in thu service of Cliri»tianity. It has the 
rhetorical oharacter which we find in the Raman literature 
of a purer age, vivified and at the same time deformed by 
the gloomier genius of the Punic race. A translation of 
tho Scriptures into this vigorous dialect supplied the 
wants of tho faithful in the Aj&icjui citirK, and wn.s fur some 
generations the Bible of Latin ChrisU.-ndom. The earnest 
mysticism which wbb to become Montaniam flourished 
among the half-Oiicntal Africjins, In this Church the 
most famous name Ik that of Quintus Sejitiiniiis Floreiis 
Tortullianui^', as characteristic a product of Roman Africa 
fcClement was of Alexandria, 
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TertulUan was bom, the child of heathen parents, about 

the year 160 at Carthage, at that time one of the moEt 
considerable snhools of literature in the Roman empire. 
He undurstooJ and wi'ote Greek, ho was a skilful rhehiriciau, 
and — as his works abundantly shew — well acquainted with 
Roman jurisprudence'. Converted while still young to 
Christianity by the sight of the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs, he bt-oaiae a presbyter of the Church and its most 
vigorous literary defender. If, as Jerome' tella ua was the 
case, he reached a good old age, his days were probably 
prolonged into the fourth decade of the third century. 

With much of tlie imperious cljaracter of the Roman 
and the subtlety of the lawyer, he has an impetuosity 
of temper and wamith of imagination which are perhaps 
due to Piinii; blood. Christiiuiity probably has rarely 
won a more eager and uncompiximisiug convert. In Ilia 
controversial writings, which are many, he upholds the 
Catholic faith, according to his conception of it, against 
pagans, Jews, and heretics, in his practical works, Chris- 
tian simplicity ngainst the corruptions of a luxurious 
society ; but in his (Kilemica he is still the sttrn moralist, 
in his practical treatises be is still the controversialist. 
Hi a excellencies and his faults alike arise from hia vehe- 
mence and his incapacity for compromise. He saw, as 
he thought, the true doctrines of the Church in danger 
fi'om the Riieculations of philosophy, and the " wisdom 
of this world" became the object of his keenest scorn 
and irony : the Academy has nothing in common with the 
Church'. It was natural therefore that he should contend 
earnestly against Unostieism, a development of the cosmic 
theories of paganism. For himself, he prefers that which 
is above reiison, and nothing is too marvellous for his 
eager faith to receive*. He is realistic to the verge of 
m&terialtsnt ; "■ incorporeal" is with him the same thing as 
"non-existent';" the soul of man, God Himself, must have 
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tome kind of bodjr. And ngain, sttsiDg the life of bolin«e8 
in danger from social relaxation, Uie Spirit in danger of 
being quenched by ecclesiastical rouUne. ho invfigti«d 
agaioxt all the pleasum of sense, however innocent, and at 
last joined the party of tlxi Montani^!, where he hoped to 
find iiii>n.-of ihtr Spirit and {{rtratiT rigour uf lifv. Id Oicory, 
he paid great ree]>ect to the awlnority of the leading 
Churches ; but he was not the man to Mxept any authority, 
however oxiilt<^d, which clasliol with hia oonovpbon of the 
truth. Ohmt, ho !eay.t, called Hiniitwlf Tnith, not Custom'. 
The great representative of the Church of Africa in 
the third century was Cyprian'. Thascius CatciliuB 
CypriuDiis, tbo son of wealthy parvnts, afl«r enjoying for 
a Reason the pleaaurea of pagan society at Cartlui^', whero 
he was a rhetorician and teacher of rhetoric, sought refuge 
in the Church from the emptiness of the life which he waa 
It-uding'. In the glow of rv^ligiutu fueling iinmudiately 
after nis baptism he distributed a large portion of hm 
wealth to the poor', and all his life long fie was distin- 
guished for his munificvncv*. Within two yean from hia 
oouvereton he became a presbyter in Carth^c, and sboitly 
aAerwarda, though reluctant, recogniwfd the voice of God 
in the voice of tne people who hailed him bishop*. Plead- 
ing a divine command, he tied in the petsecutioD of 
Dociiis', though fn>in his retrwit ho still ci^ntinued to 
adn)inist«i- the affairs of his Church, n.ikiiig panli>n that 
in the extraordinary eniei^ency he was unable to consult 
the presbyters and people as ho was over wont'. Re- 
turiiin^j niU-T a years ulwcnc*-, he found bin path full of 
obalacles. The aiii.ill party whieh had opposed his election 
rose in rebellion against nim'. and the confessors in the 
late persecution claimed, bv their mere word, to rc-admit 
to communion tho-se who had "fallen" by conformity to 
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Paganism in the troublous time'. Again, he was vexed 
by the crmduct of tho bishop of Rome on the question of 
the re-baplism of heretics'. He had to maintain the 
authority of the bishop, on the oue h^Tid against those of 
his own people wlio impugned it. on the other, against a 
foreign power whicli elainied to override it. In the midst 
of these disputes the great jtestilcucc of the year 2.53 tell 
npon the empire and with spenal severity on the provincs 
of Africa ; tiie good bisliop was probably happier in suc- 
couring the distress of this terrible time than in disputes 
about discipline and doetriue. But bis disputes and hia 
beneficence alike came to an end in the persecution under 
Valerian, when he met hia death with quiet courage. He 
was beheaded at Carthage in the year 258, the first African 
biahop, saya Pnidentius. who suffered martyrdom. Cyprian 
called Tertullian his master, and so he was; he borrowed 
from him both thoughts and espres.'sions. But he has 
neither tlie genius, the passion, nor the imagination of i 
his teacher; his ability was rather that of a ruler and 
afJministrator, and in this capacity he shewed groat mode- 
ration in a time of feverish excitement. In his style we 
find neither the glowing fancy nor the energetic brevity of 
Tertullian ; but it ia eleai' and flowing, rising oecasioually 
into eloquence and imagery". On the whole, he gives U3 
the impression of an able, cultivated Christian man, sin- 
cerely religions but incapable of fanaticism. 

Among African writers may be reckoned Commodian*, 
the earliest representative of Christian Latin verse. Bom 
a pagan, he was coTiverted, as he himself tells us, to Chris- 
tianity by the reading of Holy Scripture. It was when 
Christianity had been already about two hundred years in 
the world, in an age of persecution', that he wrote his 
" Equipments against the gods of the Nations" — eighty 
acrostic poems in hexameters, in somewhat barbarous 
language. He also wrote an "Apologetic Poem ajraiiist 
Jews and Gentiles." It is in Commodian 'a works that we 
have the first specimens of that which was destined to pre- 
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in modern Europe— veiw written solelj socording to 
nccftnt, with no rogard to th« quantity of tho •^-llntiliw. 
Hw Ktyle in VxirbarouB and piviaaic, though not withnut a 
certain rough vigour, b«t his matter — emeciallr his pro- 
phet of tb« two AntichriftH ait'l thv Lorus final victory — 
18 WmctJliMW of «>ii.tiiii'ml>k* inUinT^U 

Siiiiie haIf-cf!iilurT lnt«r than Cjprian we meet with a 
distinguished African man of letlcra. Amobius'. Of him 
we know uo more than llmt ho vrts a t«adior of rlictoric at 
Sicca in Africa, and thnt iif)«rhi8conversioa to Christianity 
he wrote Reven books against naganism. He ia very 
suoceesfii) in showing th« ubeuiditiee of hratheo worship 
and the follr of thv attc-mpts to rchabiltl^ti^' it; but h« 
evidently holds opinions not oompalible with the puritv of 
Christian doctrine. He scenia to have been drawn into 
the Cbun-li partly by a stroii^ reaction from heathenism, 
partly bv the Biirv ati<l certiiiii hope of th« rvsuTTWtion to 
i!teniai life which Christianity proffered him. He could 
not accept phiitisopliy a« a siibstitutc for reli^on. 

Frotii Armiliiiis wo iitttuinlly i»i»» to liiit jnipil Lactuii- 
tdus Finniaiiuw', though a constdi-rabht portion uf his lifi' 
wiis i«u*<e<l iu KiirojK-, nud his style betruys n<i Afrieoti 
provincialism. His book on 'the Handiwork of Ood' is 
probably tlic first Christian troatise on naliiriil theolt^jy. 
His ])riucii>u] work, oq ' First Priiicipli-s of Things Diviiio,' 
though primarily apologetic, is really an iutrocluction to 
Christian doctrine ; he is not content, like some of his pre- 
decessors, with a iTifPLtly Ufgiitivf position. The groat 
eniilraat bi-twi-i-ii the iiiorality of CiiviMti unity wid that of 
heathendom he treats with esiiecial vigour and success; 
and if we civn detect, here and there aomo wcakneas in hia 
tus]) bolJi of theology and of philosophy, his work must 
liave rendered an imj>ortaut sorvico. in the critical tJme in 
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which it was produced, just on the eve of the victory of 
Christianity. His style is clear and pleasant, certainly 
superior to that of the beat of lua pa.gau contomporariea. 
In his treatise ' on the Deaths of Persecntors' we have tlie 
first attempt to trace the judgments of Gud in history^ 
especially in the history of his oivn time— from a Chriatiiin 
point of view. 

5. We now como to the one Apostolic see of the Wea 
the great Church of Rome', Here there was a larg 
Jewish colony, and here, even more than in other citie 
the Hebrew conirannity drew aroimd it proselytes and 
frequenters of its worship of ail ranks, from a slave to an ' 
empress. Among Gentiles, proselytes and Jews many 
converts were found ". It soon became probably the most 
rmmerouB of Chiistian Chui'chtjs. Tacitus* describes the 
Christians of Rome as a " vast midtitude" in the days of 
Nero, and in tho third century Cornelius, its bishop, ape aka 
of the Roman Church as containing a. very large number 
of laymen, forty-six presbyters, and fifteen huudred widov 
and other distressed pei-sons maintained by charity*. 

The Judaic Christians for some generations did no 
fully harmonize with their Gentile brelbren. But it wa 
in Rome more than elsewhere that differences wer 
a^tiaged and compromises made. For representatives of 
all nations and all forms of thought found their way to 
the central city of the world, and the Roman Church ciirly J 
manifested the capacity for ruling, organizing, and amal-^| 
gamating, which bad long distinguished the Roman state. 
And Rome was famed for beneficence; the days of St 
Laurence, when the poor of the great city formed the 
treasure of the Cluirch'^ were not as the days when a 
Borgia or a Medici squandered vast wealth on luxury 
art. The common language of this mixed multitude wa 
Greek. Greek was the language of its principal writerBj. 
and Greek inscriptions appear on the tombs of its bishops 
as late as the yeax 275°, Victor (A.D. 189) is apparently 
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tb6 tin>t Latin bistmp of Rom*), and he is aLto tho ftrat who 
is known to have had relations with th« imperi&l court', 
and t« have claimed for his see eouit-thing hko univenol 
dominion*. 

The real ongin of the Roman Church w uttexlv un- 
klMwn, but in verr early times St Poter and St Wul' 
come to h(i rvjjitnltii w it« foiindcra. The Wlivf llmt Uk- 
fonner had prcjiched in Rome may possihly have arisen 
from the Jewish-Christian fiction in which the two Simons, 
the apostli- and tho majirufl. play a prominent part ; Inil it 
iii much iiHtTv ])n>bable tlitit the legend vnia localizMl in 
Kome in consequence of St Peters actual presence there. 
Tho succession of tho early bishops is involved in great 
obscurity. In?n«tu.s* give* tho onU-r Linus, Anencletu.t, 
Clemens, and in the »ame order the uameii appear in the 
Canon of the Roman litiir^. though "Ctetua' is substi- 
tuti^d for " Aneiideliis." A Clcmcnlinc fiction' inakc-s 
St Peter hand on hia authority directly to (TIeinent. The 
ancient Bucherian catalogue' (alcuost certainly derived lu 
its earlior portion from Hippoljiiis) givt-s tbu ordt-r Linii«, 
Cl«!m«ijs, C'letuB, Amvcldliw; while tli« Apostjjlical Oonsti- 
tutionei' put into the mouth of St Pet*-r the statcnieut 
that Linus was ordained by Paul, and Clenient, after the 
death of Linus, by Peter himself. It has boeii suggested*, 
as a way of reconciling theae various xluti^menta, that 
there may have existed at tJie same time in Rome Jewish 
and Ocntile commtmities, having sepamtc bishops who 
derived their authority from St PeU^r anil Si Paul re.s[n-c- 
tively. On the whole however it aeetiia probable that the 
list given by Irensua is the correct, one*. 

In the early jjart of tho third century wt' have a curious 
glimpse at the life of the Roman Church through the 
writings of Uippolytus", If he is to be credited, Culistus, 
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a runaway slave, a fraiKtiilent bankrupt, and an escaped 
convict, found it. possible to worm biuisflf iiit« the coafi- 
deuce of the weaK bishop Zephyrinus, and to become his 
successor. This is however the story of a vehement oppo- 
nent aud prnbabiy an anti-biahop'. 

But whatcvei' iriay be said of Callistns, it ia certain 
that the character of tiic early Roman bishops generally 
cannot have been bad. They were not distinguished as 
writers or theologians, but many were luartyra ; and men 
nurtured in Rome, hearing representations from all aides, 
were naturally moro capablfj of comprehending the general 
bearings of a question than the worthy men who occupied 
aualogouB positions in provincial towns. At the same 
time, they were devoted to the interests of Rome. 

The ttrst writer of the Roman Church of whom we have 
any remains is its bishop Clement', possibly identical with 
the Flaviua Clemens who was put to death by Domitian'. 
His only extant work is a letter, simple in style and 
abounding in Old Testament quotations, written by him, 
as the official organ of communication with foreign 
churches', to the Church of Corinth. The main purpose 
of the letter is to restore the harmony which haA been 
broken by dissensions and bya revolt against the authority 
of tJte presbyters; hence the duties of meekness, and of 
submiasioii tfl those who are in authority over them and 
bear it blamelessly, are especially insisted on. The subject 
of the Resurrection, an old difficulty in the Corinthian 
Church, is also touched. There certaiuly seems to be a 
tone of authority in some of the espressions used °, and the 
mere fact of such a letter being written — probably at the 
request of those who were aggrieved — seems to imply that 
Rome was recognized by some at least aa a superior authority. 

Another production of the Roman Church is the curious 
work of HeiToas", which bears the name of ' the Shepherd.' 
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He wril«a as a coatemporary of Clement', but the writer 
of thfl UurMoHAD Fra^mvut dwcribes him as tliu brother 
of bishop Pius (142 — 1570'- There l* however nothing in 
the book inoompatjble nith the earlier date. The book 
consists of a sories of dream-visions, diviiio commaDds given 
to him, and parable* or 8iiniliUid«^ n'lati.-<l in an artleta 
style which in not unattractive. The wrilirr latnenta the 
corruption and the worldlineaa of the Church ; he warns 
men of the wrath to come, whon tbct dross will hv [itirgod 
away; he beseeches Ihem to refient whilo rvixintanoe 
is stui poeaible. He distinctly claims to be a prophet, and 
his position is in some rcspocU not unliko that of a Moiits- 
nist^ tfiiiiigh TcrtuUimi' in his latt-J- days rioli-ntly blaui<;d 
hia want of Montantatic rigour. Thi^re ia nothing in the 
book which savours of Judaism, nor indeed any mention of 
the J«wi«li Law. It uvidcntly lutAa » ^i?at impri'ssion on 
the Church, for sucii xatMi oit IrcnfeuH' and the Alexaudrian 
Clement' quote it as scripture or revelation, and a fresco 
in a Nt^upolitaii cntacomn reprvsouts thu towefbuilding 
which HcriikHa dtwcribes', 

Caius', a presbyter of Rome, who is s^d to have 
written in the days of Zephyrinus, refuted tlie tenets of 
,y<)lltinii III iu a controversy with Proclus, the bvwl of that 
Bmih Koine, appoaling against heretit^il novelties to the 
authority of a Church wnich waa able to point to the 
"trophies" of St Peter and St Paul, and denying that thu 
eJtpt^Hatioi) of a thousand-yi-ars' mtign of Christ on earth 
had the authority of an apostle. Nothing ia known of his 
persoimi history, and it is very possible that the name 
( Juiua is simply that of a person in a dialogue vrritton by 
Hippolytus*. 

This Hippolytua' is the moat remarkable man of letters 
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produced by the Church of Rome in the Hrst three centu- 
ries. He was a pupil of Ironifus ; besides his great work 
against heresies , nuTuerous fr^ments remain, exegetical, 
apologetic, controversial, and dogmatic. He was also a 
ciironologist and compiled a Chronicle, and his statue' 
found in the Via 'I'iburtina in 1551 has engraved upon it 
the Paschal Cycle which he drew up, as well as a list of 
his writiugs. It can scarcely be doubted that he was the 
bishop of some portion of the Christians in Rome', and it 
is clear that he regarded Oalliatus as the mere head of 
a school', and not as a Catholic bishop. 

In the book against the Heresies the writer, starting 
from the assumption that heretics do not fiud their support 
in Holy Scripture, but in astrology, in pa.gau mysteries, and 
ill Hellenic philosophy, proceeds first to examine these 
systems and then the heresies — Oiiostic and Moiiarchian- — 
ivliich he believed to have grown out of them. His work 
is conaeqiieiitly of considerable importance for the history 
of philosophy, as well as for that of the thought and life of 
the (.'hurch in the early part of the third century, of which 
otherwise we have Httlc contemporary evidence. 

These wrote in Greek, But it is possible that the first 
in the long array of Christian LDtin writers may also 
belong to Rome. Minncius I'elix, an advocate converted 
in middle life to Christianity, was probably a Roman, and 
evidently ahnred in tlie best culture of his time. Regarded 
simply as literature, his work ia superior to those of his 
pagan contemporaries. As to his date however there are 
great diversities of opinion, some' maintaining that lie 
lived before Tertullian, who made use of Ids work, others" 
that he lived in the quiet days of Alexander Severua, and 
maiJe use of the work of Tertullian — a much more original 
raiiid— in the compilation of hia dialogue ' Octavius',' 
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"We have nlR'ttdy snfii ihat there cxisteil, as thor<> 
could not but irxi.it wht-n^ tlu-t'i; w&3 active life, vaiioua 
schools of thought within the tJhurch. Men apprchciuletl 
vfiriously the eame great carJinal truths ; but difriTi.'iK;fs 
Ritcl) as those uf ihc A]i'](niidrian:< und tho ArHcanei wen^ 
perfectly compatible with the n-coj(nition of tho conimoo 
laith. Some teachers however either exaggerate! a par 
ticuUr tenet so a* to defonn tho proportion of tho f^iith, 
or re-fused to receive iwiuc truth essential to Chri.'<tiaiiitj'. 
There wore Jews, verv /.cul^nut for th« I^aw, who were for 
retaining the legal observancea of the Mosaic code, and 
even for enforcing them upon convorta from the Ocntilcs; 
there were MarcKinitis, ivlm i \riltc(i th« t«acbine "f Si 
Paul to the utter disjiaiii.; '"" "' "^f everything belonging 
to the Jewa; there were Montanists, who were for main- 
taining the freedom of prophetic gifts, and a hiehi.T and 
purer standard of life in the Church, oven to the loss of 
ecclesiafltical unity; there was Gnosticism, the general 
name given to a number of aystems which claimed to 
i»uper»('ilo at niico Polytheism, Juiiaisin, and ChriBtiaiiily, 
and to provide adequate explanations of the mysteries of 
the universe; and there was Manichaiism. which resolved 
the moral and spiritual phenomena of the world into tho 
war of the <^posing principles of Good and Evil. And in 
the midst of the atorm occaaioned by these winda of doc- 
trine, the Church became more and more conscious that if 
she founded upon a Rock, that there was a basis of Catho- 
lic Truth whieli i-eniaiued altogether unaffected by heresies 
and schools of thought. 
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1, Where the Jew and the Gentile mingled freely in 
Christian worship, the tnith that in Christ was neither 
Jew nor Greek must gradually have asserted itself; but in 
Jeriisalem there was little or nothing of such influence; 
there all alike were Jewish converts, all reverencing Moses 
imder the shadow of the Templn. But bei'ore JemsaJum 
fell and the Temple was razed to the ground, the Christ- 
iana, heeding their Lord's words, fled frtim the doomed 
eity, and reconstitutod the Church of the Cu'cumcision 
at Pella, a city of the Decapolia. And we find a little 
body of Nazarenes dwelling in Pella and its neighbour- 
hood as late as the close of the fourt.h eenturj'. These 
held themselves huuud by the Mosaic law, but did not 
refuse communion with the Gentiles; according to some 
authorities', they had not risen to the full apprehen- 
sion of the dignity of the Person of Christ; yet Jerome, 
who must have known them, seems to regard tliem as 
sT'parated from Catholic Christendom chiefly hy their 
retention of the Jewish law. These simple folk were, we 
may say, inheritors of the qtirit of St James the Lord's 
brother. And the same spirit perv.'ides the principal literary 
production of the Nazarene School, the "Testaments of 
the Twelve Pa,triarchs," which "to a strong Israelite feel- 
ing unites the fullest recognition of the Gentile Churches*." 
Our Lord is represented as the renovator of the law ; the 
imagery and illustrations are all Hebrew; certain virtues 
are strongly commended and certain vices strongly de- 
nounced according to a Hebrew standai'd; many incidents 
in the lives of the patriarchs are derived from some un- 
known legendary Hebrew source. Yet the admission of 
the Gentiloa into the privileges of the covenant is a 
constant theme of thanksgiving with the writer. 

But a much larger Dody than the Nazaieiies, the 
Ebiouites (D*3VpN)°, not content with observing the Mosaic 
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IttW tbenuwivcs, nmintnini^fi lh»t it wmt bin<Iiiif; on all 
ChriHdans, and rejimrdex] as impure all who did not cna- 
form; thev re^r^<^ Jesus as the Meesiab, while they 
dcnivd His Divintty; thuy rujocted the authority of St 
Paul, aiid limy iu truth be regwrdtxl a» the Bucoenon of 
the false brethren who dogged hia stepci and oppoMd bis 
doctriiK;. Thcw?, wlioin we may cull for disttnctton Pbari- 
8uie, lire iitv Kbionili-^ of Tn-iiu'us ami Hi^^lytus. 

The other and more wiil<dy>i(nread lypti of Kl>ii>iiisi[i, 
lu^eiog in genenU with the opioiooB of the Phari«uc 
EbioDitc«, uildi'd to them new elements of mysticism and 
mu-i.itici.'un di'jivwl jirolxkbly froiii conlAct with the Esaenos'. 
This is the Ebionism of R|ji]>luiiiiuti. Thtsti' Kliiuiiitcs, 
like the rest, were zcalouH for the Uw. but the law must 
he udK]>t«d til ih'.'ir potmllur t4'not«; lilooily Nicritices they 
loulcfil ujKiii with horror, and lh<^ ]iro[th(!t« they uttorly 
rejected. They laid great stn^iH on cerlain pi>oulixr ob- 
servaucee, o«pe<ually lustml washings and abdtinen^^e {rout 
flesh and wme; they niiunUiinoJ " thjit the Word or 
Wifldoin of Ood had been inoaniat.*; niuni thuii oiici\ 
and that thuo there had been more Christa than one, 
of whom Ailam was the first and Jesus the hist. 
Christianity in liict wa" n'fr.ini<.'d hy thciu morcly as 
the restoration of the iirinia-v.-il n-li'rioii; in (ithi-r words, 
of pure Mosaiam befcire it had been corrupted by foreign 
ftccretious'." These Esseuic EUiouites bear a alrong ro- 
itoniblanco to the Judaic Hi^ctarii-s who dixtiirhiHl the peace 
of the Church at Oolossa* in the days of St Paul, fhey 
were ca^er to spread their faith and displayed great literary 
activity; they may be traced in luiiny diffureiit parts of 
the Empire, and produced a great nunibi^r of boiiks which 
have not been without influence on Christian tradition, 
though the works themselves have for the most part 
peri&hod. There are still exf,aut thu ■'Cicmi-iitinea'" — the 
llomilies and Recognitions attributed to dement of Rome 
— and a few fragments of the book of Ekhossi. Of these 
tJie Homiliea were written probably in the latter half of the 
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second century, the Recognitions, known only in the free 
Latin version of Ruffinus, somewhat later. In the Homilies, 
Simon Matiis, the antithesis of Simon Peter, is the imper- 
sonation cir heresy; various traits art; accumulated in his 
person, and some of theae are manifestly derived Itom St 
Paul; ill the Recognitions the animus of the writer agjiinst 
the upostle of the Gentiles is much less strongly marked. 
The book of Elchasai, the "hidden power," professus to be 
written in the third year of Trajan, an epoch c^rrespond- 
ing remarkably with that mentioned by Hegeaippua as tlie 
time of the great outbreak of heresies. Whatever its date, 
it maintains, like the rest of the Ebionite writings, the 
perpetiml obligation of the Jewish law and the purely 
human nature of Christ'. Both this book and the Cle- 
mentines have a strongly Gnostic tinge. 

The system of the CHemcntine writings makes Chris- 
tianity itself little elae than a purification aud renewal of 
primsBval Judaism; Judaism and its latest development, 
Christianity, stand together in opposition to Heathenism. 
The main intention of the works in i^uostion seems in 
trutli to have been, to unite the Judaic and anti-Judaic 
parties in the Church against pagan tenets, whether in the 
Church or in the world which aurroimded it, We have 
here no separation of a Demiurgus from the Most High 
God; the one God is all in all. God created the uuiverae 
through the Wisdom, the "'operative hand'," which is with 
Him, Christ and Satan are respectively the right hand 
and the left hand of God; with the one He brings to doat.h, 
with the other gives life'; to Christ is made subject the 
world to come ; to the devil — who was not created evil, but 
became bad by a mixture of extraneous elements — is made 
subject this present world. Man, as made at first in the 
image of God, rejoiced in the revelation of God made 
through the prophets of truth. This line of tnie prophets 
began in Adam, Sind, when at the instigation of the devil 
the woman had brought coniiision into the piimieval reve- 
lation, was renewed in Mosea. When the Mosaic law began 
to lose its force and purity, it was renewed in Clirist. who 
13 the Son of God in a sense in which that title could not 
be given to Adam or to Moses, if not one with God in the 
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Christi%ii sense'. In this system Uie way of salvation begins 
with tliv calling from God, through whioh man oomon to 
know the tJnie prophet ; in him he must hare fiuth and in 
his a&iae receive baptism; Iheooe he advances to Qnoflifl, 
the knowledge of th<> true natun; of God and His perfect 
Tigtitiei»U8n«9«, of thv immortality of thv kouI of mao, of th« 
judgment to come; this OnuAU given men power to fulfil 
the law, which is conceived as a series of positive ordi- 
DfuiccM!. A rigorous asceticism is required, involving the 
utinosl poxsiblv ab«tJnu<icv fmm the things of earth, c»pc- 
cially from flesh and from wine ; hut tha Judaic spirit of 
the system appears strongly in its commendation of mar^ 
riagc. 

2. If ihi.' system R-jintscnt^td by tlie Olemontinvs 
tended to exalt Judaism, even at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, that of Marcion* exalted the teacning of St Paul 
at the vxpciiso not only of Judaism but of other Christian 
tcftchom. St PiHil alutu- he remgniKis us "the Apodtlo," 
the one depo»tary of the truth as it is in Jesns. His 
ol^ect thmughout is, to make the sharpest and most 
absolute separation between DivinL — i.e. Pauline — Chris- 
tianity, and the not mi-rely inferior but liostile systems 
which procc'dt-d it. "The [.aw" is with him rnvrn htirdiU'SS 
and sternness, "the Gospel" an absolutely new revelation 
of God, for which nothing in the previous histon" of the 
world had prepared the way ; it is a sunrise without a 
dawn. In Mai^ion'a system all thingit are siidilt^ti, whieh 
in God's providence require a long development. John 
comes suifdeuly, Christ comes suddenly'. He is always 
bringing into iirominence the antithesis of Law and Ooapel, 
righteousness and morcv, f'''*'' and love. 

As to his personal history, we leam that Marcion was 
the son of a bishop of Sinope, by whom it ia said* that he 
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was excommunicated for some juvenile excesses. He tbuod 
his way about the middle of the second century to Rome',] 
where lie was also rejected by the Church, and where, with I 
the help of a Syrian Onostic named Cerdon, he seems to ] 
have thought out liis system. He assumed tliree primal 
powers'; the Supreme Deity, or "Good God," the righteous 
Diiiniurgus or ci'eator, aud Matter with its ruler, tite evil 
one. The Demiurgus, putting forth the best of his limited 
powers, created a world of the same nature as himself, in 
which he cho.'ie the Jews to be his own people, and gave 
them merely the covenant of salvation by works. Thus 
provided, they struggled but feebly against the power of 
evil, until at laat the Good God, of his great love towards 
mankind, sent his son, Christ, clothed in a body of no 
earthly uiouUl, yet capable of doiug aud suffering, to reveal 
his hitherto unknown being and nature. He wa.s at first 
taken for the Messiah of the Jews' Deity, but when he 
preached the Gospel of tbe Good God, Demiurgus in wrath 
caused him to be crucified. He died however only a 
seeming death. They who believe in Christ and lead a 
holy life out of love to God shall attain to bliss in the 
heavenly kingdom; the rest belong to the realru of De- 
miurgus, and after his just condemnation are destined to 
receive, according to their works, either an iuferior happi- 
Deas or utter reprobation. In one respect only does Mar- 
cion give hn]>e for the heathen world; trie Chri.st, after Hia 
seeming death, descended into Hell (ad inferos), aud saved 
those of the old world, whether heathens or Jews, who 
believed on Him. 

Marcion's teaching professed to be founded on the vejy 
words of Holy Scripture; but the Canon of Scripture 
which he acknowledged consisted only of ten epistles of 
St Paul — the Pastorals being rejected — and a gospel bearing 
the name of St Luke, St Paul's disciple. In the epistles, 
it does not seem probable that he altered the words of the 
venerated master whose doctrine he claimed to have 
restored ; but the gospel which he used certainly differed 
from the canonical gospel according to St Luke, though it 

' JuBtia M. Apul. 1. 26 : Ter- of two apxo! : but their words ini' 

tiilUnu, adv. Sfareion, i. 19. pi; ILe eiiBteiiue of an evil power, 
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taay be doiibt«d whethw UarcioD himaetf introduced all 
the variatioDs which were found in it'. 

He pamcd h\» davs in Migor cvntoittion nftainst what he 
tJtoiight (he |)n;-ral<!iit Jmiaituti of the Churrh, niid in 

Xmng the aociities of ihooo wh»in he called his *■ coin- 
in hatv and pct>«cutiiin." Aa^I the disciplino of these 
socivtkw, hiiwrvrr (liff<-rtiiit from that of th« Church, wiw 
by no means lax; if his teaching was antinomian in ita 
opposition to the Jewish law, he still inculcated an aace- 
ticiKin i^irin^ng from thtt gttiiuino devotion of tliv inner 
man to (lod. ThcMie who did not rise to (his ascelidam, and 
those who were niarried'. hn retained in the ranka of the 
catechu nifiut. but I" tin-."!"' In; j^iivv the privilege of bcin^ 
pir-Ri-iil at all the ritt?a of thu (Miiirc^h; trii^ khsjh-I witi for 
all, not merely for an inner circle of disoiplt's. Like the 
OMhoUoi, he baptized with wnter, he anointed with oil, he 
gave iiulk and ln>ncj' tn the tii-oplijUs. and hrcfui to the 
«imnninicants in the tjuch»ri.it'i nut wine wa.t absent; 
his disciples used neither wine nor tieeh. A second and 
evou H thini l>a|ili>iin was pcnuitted, and it is not impro- 
bable ihiit for those who depiirtt^'d imbuptisc'd a vicarious 
hu|)tlKni was i>erfonned. WtmiBn were [nimiitted to ad- 
minister the baptismal rite*. 

His pnpil Ap<^i1]i:w>' tunght that thcro was but one (aimal 
Power, the- Good Uod; he it wo^ who created the inter- 
mediate Being who made the world, the imperfections of 
which arise fri<m liw.k of power in him who made it. Then 
iuterveni-ii the Heing who npaku in a tlame of fire to 
Moses, from whose inspiration sprang the Old Testament. 
At the prayer of the wor!d-crcal<ir the Good God sent his 
Christ into the world. He apfH^areil, lived, wroiight ntid 
Bufiercd in a real body, not of sinful Hiish, but compounded 
direct from the pure elements without spot of sin, and 
resolved at death into the elements again. In his lat«r 
days Apelles seems to have ^ven heed to the utterances 

> B. F. Westcott, Cinon of the 
N™ Ten. p. B45 a. ; W. Sauday, 
ThtOoipr-UiitlheSrcondCtnturji.jf. 
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dmi'i; A, Kitachl, Dag Evang. Mar- 
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* n. 1. 14. 
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of a possessed maiden, Philumena, and to have more and 
more renouDCtd Gnoaticism and approairhed to the Catholic 
faith. In hia disputation with Rhodon' be declared that 
all would be saved who placed their hope on the Crucified, 
provided that they were foiind in good works. 

The Marcionites maiutained themaelves as a distinct 
society as late aa the sixth century, split however by many 
schisms, and perverted by tbe speculations of adherents 
from various Gnostic sects, An inscription which once 
stood over the doorway of a Marcionite meeting-house, of 
the year tiSO of the era of the Seleucjdae (A. D. 318 — ' 
319), was found a few years ago in a Syrian village". 

3. There has always esiated in the Church, more or 
less openly, an opposition between established routine and 
the freer manifestation of religious emotion. In the Church 
of tbe second century the more ardent spirits began to 
feel that the love of many had waxed cold ; the expectation 
of the Coming of Christ was less vivid, the standard of 
Christian life was lower, plain living and high thinkiDg 
had declined, faith in the perpetual activity of the pro- 
phetic and other gifts of the Spirit was no longer, as it nad 
once been, the great animating principle of the Church. 
A Church in which the sternest morality was not insisted 
upon seemed to them no tnie branch of tbe Church of ' 
Christ. The true Cbiirch is where the Spirit is, not neces- ' 
sarily wherever the ecclesiastical organization is complete. 
With such as those the divine inbreathing, the personal 
ecstasy, of the prophet lifted him high above those whose 
authority depended upon mere ecclesiaatical appointment. 
Such as lhe.se felt it a matter of life and death to maintain 
primitive Christianity — as they conceived it — against tbo 
increasing worldlineaa of the Church on the one band, ■ 
and its Gnostic departures from the simplicity of Christian j 
doctrine on the other. 



' Enseb.H. £. v. 13. 

° Le Bas and WaddingtoQ, In- 
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I'hvir fuvliu^ guuurully, aod (wpcdalJy the desire to 
■naintain the eifiA of prophecy within the Church, found 
expression in tne voice of Montanus, a Mymn. who about 
the v>-ur J HO lu.gHn U> clnim to have rocoircd prophetic 
powors anil a new rfvniiition; hi« eneiniea »aid that hi^ even 
claimed to be the Paraclete. All that can be said of him 
with certainty is, that he attnK-tud to hiinsvlf a laive 
unnibttr of i)i.si'i|)leK, indiidii)]^ scvvral women of higli eocial 
poaition, among whom th« moEit oonapicuous were UaxU 
niilla and Priscilla. or— as she u floroettmes called — Prises. 
Tlii^^i- two coristatitly apix-4U' as hi* compHiiionM and as 
(Jiariiig ill his spiritii/il giltfl. <*f the other women whose 
uttorances were received as divine revelation, the only 
nutncMi that hivvo c«niL' down to u» ari- tliosi; of the martyrs 
Pert>etna ami tVlicitn^'. Tho MontaiiLstK m.-kiiitaiiK'd, wt 
earher teachers had done*, the penx'tuity and necesaily of 
tJio eitl« of prophecy and vision. They received the whole 
of tilt! (.Ihiistiaii Scriptures; then; wan no h^irusy iii thi^ir 
views with regard to (he Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit'. They held very earnest and very precise opinions 
k||S to the .speedy coming of tho LorI, and are said to 
eUvc exjiectod the d^;^*^.■^.■nt of the New Jeni:4ulcni at a 
village in Phrygia, Pepuna', wlicuce they ore not unfre- 
quently called Pepuziani. Strangely enough, while insist- 
ing on the evcr-iirescnt guidance of tlie Uoiy Spirity they 
down precepts on permitted food and perniittod acta 
approached Judaic legaliaro. Their faults were more 
BUS and more severe than those observed by the 
1 in general*. Marriage was permitted", though the 
married were clearly placed on a lower level than the 
unmarried, and probably remained in the ranks of the 
catechumens. Second marriages were utterly condemned', 
as indeed they had often been condemned beforetime in 
the Chiuv^hl With regard to sin after baptism, tlie Spirit 
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declared through the new prophets, 'the Church has power 
to remit sin, but I will not do it last others oEFend'.' Mar- 
tyrdom was by no means to be avoided by flight, but it 
was meritorious only if endured in faith and out of pur© 
submission to God's will*. The one Yigdble Church of Christ 
included all who had been duly baptised"; yet many of its 
members were merely psychic or "natural" men; the spiri- 
tual or pueuinatic were those alone who accepted the higher 
teaching of the Spirit by the mouth of His prophets, and 
each one of these was endiiod with a spiritual pvicstlHJod'. 
Some peculiar rites were attributed to them. That women 
prophesied in the churches is admitted on all hands, but 
there is no reason to believe that this prophesying took 
place during divine service, or that women took any share 
in celebrating the mysteries*. The unmarried woTiien were 
closely veiled in the churches. It is not wholly improbable 
that the Montanists performed vicarious baptism on behalf 
of those who had died unbaptized'; such deaths were likely 
to be frequent in a society which detained the majority of 
its membei's in a long catechu men ate. It ie said that they 
used cheese in the Eucharist'; but this may probably have 
been as an offering, rather than as a part of the actual 
Eucharistic celebration. That some disorder took place in 
their assemblies is pi'obable enough; there have perhaps 
never been asserabliea of ecatatica and visionaries which 
have not fallen into occasional improprieties; but it is im- 
possible to accept aa true the charges of child -murder and 
of horrible food given in their secret rites — charges pre- 
cisely similar ta those of the heathen against the whole 
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body of ChristtODS — which w«re cimilaUKl in a later age'. 
It is impoRsible to believe that TertuUian awl Perpettia 
belonged to a society capable of bomble crimo in tta sccrot 
assemblies. 

TMching xiioh asf that of (h« Montanists tiaturally 
lipread rapidly among the i>.\cilable people of Pbry^a. 
The Churcb m that region was alaminl ; councils of the 
fiutbfiil were hv!d in which thvir It-ivuU wcrvcomltntiiuMl 
and thoiii.-<<ulveit ox<!on)niuDicat<!<I*. Tidings of the proceiKl- 
inga in Asia soon reached the Asiatic colony in Bouthem 
Gaul, and the oonfesson yet in bonda, under stress of pi?r- 
secution. wrutt; letters in the int«re«U of peace both u> the 
bn^tiirt.iri in A.-tia and Phrygia, and to Eleutlierufl bishop 
of Rome'. One bishop of Rome — either Eleuthcrus or 
Victor — acknowledgi-d the prophvtic gifts of AIoutJUiUH, 
Frisca, and Muximilla, »iid gavo peace to the Churches of 
Axia and Phrygia; but Praxeas by misrepresenting the 
prophets induced him to recall the lettcre of peace which 
ne had issimd nnd to withdmw his rectvnition*. Moii- 
tanisni hu<l iir»I>al>l)' at one time many atmerenla in Italy, 
but it was m AlVica that it won its most important con- 
quest, TertuUian, who gave to its cause all the warmth of 
his Airican nature and the skill of ii praetiM^d odvix'Hte. 
No other of the !wct« of thv ancient Church has the advan- 
tage of presenting itself to later times as pictured by its 
greatest convert, 

A provincial council at Tconium* in the first half of 
the third rcntury dc'olart-d Moiitanist bapt.isjii invalid, thus 
branding Moutanism as a sect separate from the Church. 
Shortly afterwards Stephen, bishop of Rome, recognized it 
aj$ valid', Nicaia passed the tjui'.ition over in silence. The 
synod of Laodicea' in the latter part of the third century 
enacted that the "Phrygians" snould be catecluited and 
baptized ere they were admitted to the Church; and the 
cecumenical council of C-onstanlinople' — even more strongly 
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— that the " Montanists, here called Phrygians," should be 
rectiived into the Church in precisely the samu manner in.) 
which pagans were received. Montaoism was found worthy 
of notice even as late as tho Icgialatioa of Justinian in the 
sixth century, and pi'obably itiS later manifestations, when 
it was a mere despised sect, cast discredit on its eai'lier 
and purer time. But it was already practically extinct in 
the latter part of the fourth century, when — as Epiphaniua 
tells us'^it could point to no prophet. Its real work wa.'^ 
done iu the protest which it ina<le agaiuet spiritual dead- 
nesa in the Church in the second and third centuries. I 

4. The desire to explain the mystery of the universe, 
with itM strange contrasts of good and evil, of order and 
anarchy, ia probably ineradicable from the heart of man; j 
and with this has often been joined the pride of possessing ] 
a higher wisdom which thu crowd of inferior beings can 
only approach in gross material symbols. Probably the most i 
striking exhibition of these tendencies with which we ars i 
acquainted is to be found in the various systems, existing 
in every pait of the Romau empire in the early days of 
Christianity, which have received the general name of 
Gnostic". 

The origin of those systems has been much disputed. 
The contemporary opponents of Gnosticism thought it 
little else than the Greek philosophy of religion putting 
on a mystic disguise'. Modem enquirers have traced it 
to the Zoroastriaii system of the Zendavesta, to the Hebrew 
Kabbala, to the Tahund, to the teaching of the Buddhists. 
The very variety of these theories shows that no one of 1 
them accounts for all the phenomena; the influence of all ' 
may be found in one or other of the Gnostic systems; the ' 
antithesifl of Light and Darkness reminds us of Persia, tha 
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eerioft ot etnoiwtioos tntm tin; diviuv E^mtiwc rut-olU the 
Itii<]<lhUtB, whil<! thft Hlli^iirv not »ul<luiii nutumbli-H that 
of the Uvhrcw Kabbala. lii cities tike Alexandno, Antioch 
tm<l K])h(itiu> tb(^'jW3 thix)ric8 rao together uud met with 
nu»in-iit (JhrLttbiiiit.^. 

(iiitisU (yfraiTfi) is kiiotvludgft ; in u 8{M'ci;>l m-iise, tai 
inner and det-por knovrU'ilgo of tho mysU'ry of esiBtcnce, 
not wccrsjiililtf tti tile viiljfar aiid a source of ]»ri<i« to thi^ 
iiiitiultrd. lint thu UiiiMticisni with whiuh wu are cun- 
cerncd, tho tiiioatidaiii which t^iite in contact with Chris- 
tiaitity. has certain special characteristics. 

Ill the linit phux. soma evil principle, ^onorally idoiiti- 
fied with nuitti-r, i» huh! tw opptw; th« pure crvative 
energj' of the Diviiiit.)'. In nolhiiiK ia ihe [tagaii origin 
of the sj'Btcui more distinctly vinible than in this; for 
ancient i«]M;(ni!iilii>Ji rarely risea to the conception of one 
Bolt! cn-jvtive Wilt. All (Siioi^c My^tuum derive tho tinivcnu! 
from the contact of Spirit with Matter; but Spirit must 
lower itself by a gradual descent to Matter; the great 
gulf butwi-cn the two is bridged over by a long wri«n 
of emanatioiw fmni the iiij,'!ic»t or nbs-iluti' lleiiig. These 
emanations, undtT tint nmiie of /l-^on.s (aimffs), occupy a 
very iiiiportaiit pltu^e in inosl (Jiuwticsyatenis. 

The Hunie eti'urt to provide a medium between spirit 
and inuttiir is fotnid in the Gnostic conception of a 
"psyebic" or animal principle Initwecu the purely spiritual 
or "pneumatic," and the mere material or "hylic" portion 
of the universe. The actual creation of the visible and 
jialpablr ivinl<i is often attributed t-j IJcmiiirgn.l, the 
working or fitniiirsg di'ity wtmsi- spc-i-ial re.-dinia-payehic." 
separated from the Moat High (Joil by a long series of 
ii;on», and acting on matter ns Ilia subordinate. In 
several <]f the .■«v!'tcrn5 tliis Deiniiirgn» or biuidioraft- 
deity is identitietl with the Uod <jf the Jcwh; yet the eon- 
coptioQ itself seems to be derived from Plato' whose 
crttatur of heaven and ewrth is a dcmiiirgus, Niipericr in- 
deed to tlie gods iif the old mythology, but subject to the 
eternal forms which rule tlie universe. 

So fjir, CrnoBtici.>ijn seems to have no very obviitus 

contact with (Jliristiaiiity ; it hiLS however in fact a vcrj' 

intimate connexion both with Christiauity and with Ju- 

' lifpublir, vii. p. 73l>; Timu^iu, p. 28. 
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d^sm. Ill the first place, many of the Gnostic theosophiata 
professed to draw much of their system from the St-riptures, 
Just an Philo and his school fouod a whole system of 
Plutonic philosophy in the plain facts of scripture history, 
so, by the help of allegoric or esoteric explanations, these 
Gnostics i'ound in the sacred books a whole series of divine 
beings or emanations. The number thirty, the years of 
our Lord's life when He began His ministry, became the 
number of tbe Valentinian ^ons; the lost sheep of the 
parable became Acharaoth, the lowei' or earthly wisdom 
wandering from its true home. Nor did the Gnostics 
appeal only to Scripture; they set up a tradition of 
their own against that of the (Jhurch. The disciples of 
Carpocrates, for instance, asserted that Jemis had imparted 
their doctrine in secret to His Apostles, bidding them in 
turn impart it to faithful and worthy men'; the Opbitea 
declared that tbo Lord in the interval between His Resur- 
rection and Ascension had (aught their peculiar wisdom to 
those few disciples whom Ho found worthy of so great a 
trust"; or that Jaraes the Loixl's brother had disclosed it to 
Mariamne'; Basilides professed to derive his system from 
Glauoiae, an inteq^roter of St Peter, ValeutinuB his fi'om 
one Thcudas, a companion of St Paul'; both appealed to 
the traditions of Matthias"; and Ptolemy the Valentlnian 
claimed an "apostolic tradition" which had come down to 
him through a succession of persons'. 

All Gnostic teachers taiiglit their disciples to look for 
some kind of Redemption, This was generally regarded 
as the liberation of the pneumatic element from tbe 
bonds of matter, the escape of the spiritual man from 
the realm of the lower world-forming deity. This Re- 
demption was said to be effected by one of tbe iEona, 
of which the man Christ Jeaus was merely the instrument, 
we may almost say the mask or disguise. All the Guostica 
differed widely from the Catholic teaching on the Person 
of Christ. Many taught that He had but a scorning body 
and suffered only iu appearance {xara hoKtjmv), whence 
they received the name of DocetiB (Aojcjjrat)- 
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Again, nil thv Onmtic Ivwli^rs in Bome shape nr <vth«r 
took up a definite poeiition, frifiiidly ur lioHtile, Ui Ju<laiiim. 
In the older and more ounieroua systems, both Jndiusm 
and heathendotn nro icpresoaU-d as [inpariiig tht- wuy for 
the a<lvviit of tho OompluU; umi pcrfccl rvligiun, tlii-ir owu; 
thirre is no ca.'ceiitial ojipcwition between ttiein. In spile of 
innumerable differences of detail, they agree in this, that 
the old teli^ons of the world wore n pn.-paration for thi- 
complete und perfect r^-ligioD, The diwijiIi-H of M&rcion 
inde<jd, na we have fteon, EtuppoAiod Chruitiouily to bo in 
abaoltite contrariety both to Judaism and hi!atheni»m^ 
while (ho Gnosticism of tJio Judaizers ttiidid to thti exal- 
tation of Judaism; but m-itlu-r or tlii^^e sy^ti'nis can bo 
con»iiliir(ril as purely an<) tiiinpiy Qiiostie. 

The moral Hystem of tlie Gnostics was the natural 
outcome of their reli^on. As they regarded matti?r as 
the »:at of evil, morality couslsUkI t*! a hir^e exti'nt of the 
stniggle to frci; tin- !<|imtua] principle from the itiHm-nw 
of matter, that so it might acquire QnosU. lliiiipo the 
really serious and religious Qnofftics tended to asceticism. 
Some allowed marriage, some even enjoined it on Uie 
"spiritual"; some — as Satuminus and Tatiuu — jm-um to 
have forhiddi-n it citht-r nllogi^thcr, or at least for those 
who would be perfect- The coarser natures among them, 
on the other hand, drew very difToront conctuaions from 
ihe same premiss, and scorned the ordinary rcstnunts of 
social decency. Mere uiilwnrd acts wore, they eont.i-iided, 
indiflferoiit, as matter was distinct from spirit; self-restraint 
was of little value in those who bad never tasted the 
delights of dissoluteness; the real victory was for the 
spint to stand imcon<|uered amid the possious of the 
lower nature. Car|>ocratoa and PrixUciis, as also the later 
Marcosians, are said to have taken this direction. Gnostics 
of this kind, as yiaa natural, readily conformed to pugan 
worship, and despised those who endurod martyrdom for 
conscience" sake. 

The rise of Gnosticism is coaeval with that of Chris- 
tianity. We can scarcely doubt that when Simon Magus 
in Samaria was accepted by the people as "that power of 
God whicb is called Great ," he had given himself out to 
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be aome kiud of GDCwtic emanatioD from tlie divinity. He j 
was ruguixltid in<Ii;u(l iu later tiin«» as the head and sourc« | 
of liereny'. We find dUlinct traces of Onoais, probably j 
ID aa Essenic form, at CoIossaB* in the days of 8t Paul, i 
and a^aJD wg iin'ct with an angelology, which is apparently 
OiiOHtic, ill tin- hitU^rs to Timothy. It was ugainat Docvt- 
itini that .St John wrot« of ilini Whom his eyes had seen 
and his hando liaudled. The Nicolailans of the Apoca- 
lypiMo (itid till-! falw.' teiu?hers of the Epi.stle of Jude may 
prohiihly have baited ihoir licentious views on Gnostic 
Bpeculationa. Towards the end of the Apostolic Age 
CcrinthuB' propagated views akin to Gnosticism in the 
district of Asia Minor which was under the iufliieiice of St 
John, sayiug that tho Christ descended on Jesus, wlio was 
mere man. at his baptism, and that while Jesua suffered, 
thtt Christ UKcended a<;ain into heaven. 

Iu theajjo iminediat.elysuceei!ding that of Uie Apostl&S 
the simple, practical nature of the Church's work, pressed 
upon it m it was by surrounding heathenism, was not 
favonru.blo to iJio spread of Gnosticism ; it gained more 
inllutuice aa the dt^siro gri.'w stronger for theoretic com- 
pletenexH iu the tcaeliing of theology. 

Basilides*, one of the most famous Gnostic teachers, 
a younger contemporary of Cerinthus, wa.s said to be a ' 
Syriiui by birth, but passed the greati^r ]iart of his active ' 
life in Ale.tandria, and there his aon also, Isidorus, became 
a £u»ous teacher. About the same time flourished Carpo- I 
crJiles", iin Kgyptian, and his son Epiphanes. as also the 
.SjTiaii Satiiniiraw' or Haturnilus. Even in tliesu early 
days of Gnosticism, its systems present the greatest diver- < 
si ties. 

In Valentin us', an Alexandrian settled in Rome, the 
speculative and i magi native development of Gnosticism 
reached its highest point. He produced in fact a highly 
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poetic ncoount of the crcAtion and tvnittiliition of U)c uni- 
veifte, from the point of view of atbouglitfulsiKl cultivated 
heathen. Bis schoo], which xplit into an Eastern and a 
WtnU-n) (or luiliiin) brutivti, pnxlucc-d mnny di«tiDf^iii<hud 
teavhiits ; Hiinu-li-oit, u^iLtl wliom Origin wrote hu i-iiiii- 
ment on St John ; Ptolonwaoa', Slarcua', llnrdamu or 
Banlceuiw' an Armenian who lived long in Edeaan, and 
who ix said to liuvu bwu tho first of Syrian hytnn-wril«n. 
Oontemporaiy with Vnieiitinu» was Otrrdo, vrho initiated 
Marciou* in Qnoatic teneto. To thin period also holonga 
tb« restless Tatiau*. who, after ]Hu^iii^' through the- moot 
various fonns ofixrtt^on.at liwl si-ttk-d iii(.iinwti<i«m. His 
disoipleii receivi'd the namcti of KiK^ralil^^i, fii>iii the ex- 
ceteive rigour of their lives; of ljydroparaatata:t or A<iuarii, 
iroto thoir ubstinoncc from wino uvea in the Uoly Coui- 
Riiuuoii;andsi>i>K!tirnes that of Suvvrioiii, from oito8uvenis, 
who n-as a pupil of Tation. Thi» Rect Rtill exitittx] in the 
fourth century. The Ophites', or Naasseni', who re- 
gonled tho serpctit u» tho Iweiniier of true kiiuwlwlg^r and 
tho giviit hent^r]K^t4)r <>f iiinnKind, pmlKdily cxi.itjHl tn-rore 
ChriMtiauity, though their (.inoc*tic development may have 
been as lat*^ aa the .second century. With these we may 
reckon the Sethiani, the Cainites, tho Peratic-i, and the 
Gnostio Justin' with Iiiit foUowors. To the sctrond wntnry 
also we may n-fcr a tiiiotttie of Aniliian origin, mentioned 
only by Hippolytus. Monoiniiia* or Menahem. 

It 18 diffitiill to eatiuiato the inimber and the influeuee 
of Mh! ( JiHiMtics. NowheRt does it apixiir ihiit the (iiuwito 
community waa superior to tin? Catlioltc ('hurcb of the 
place, biit almost everywhere there were Qiioatics, and 
Gnostics distiognishcd by int«Uectual activity and Ih>U]- 
net». Thi-ri^ »».■< much in OnoHticisiu to attract the 
Oroeka; its gi'iievally auti-JiKlaio spirit, ila promise of a 
conquest over matter and an advance to the fulucsa and 
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perfection of knowledge, the imagiuativcuoss of its adven- 
turous systems, the ease with wliich it adopted votaries. 
But it nevertheless could not endure tlic steady, disciplined 
attack of the Church; its unsubstantial pageants varnished 
before the light oi' tnith; in tho third centuiy it had 
already lost its creative force, in the fourth it is powerless; 
iu the sixth it vanishes, leaving hardly a wreck behind. 

The cll'ect^ of Gnosticism on the Church were by n» 
means wholly disastrous. The efforts of the Guostics to 
coustruct a system which should explain all the varied and 
perplexing phenomena of the universe, led tho Christian 
teachers to point out with mure distinctness (hat they were 
explained by the principles already revealed iu Chri-st. 
The contest with men so able and so well acquainted with 
pagan philcsophy as many of the Gnostic teiichcrB wore led 
to the more systematic development of Christian theology; 
and as a truly Christian theology was develojiod, tlie 
Juwish elements in the Church fell more and more into the 
background. It is very largely duo to tho pressure of 
Gnosticism that art anrf literature were enlisted iu the 
service of the Church. Eut these benffits were counter- 
balanced by serious evils. The RcdL-mptiou which Gnosti- 
cism offered was merely knowledge, which certainly tended 
to puft' men up with a vain sense of their own superiority. 
Its systems were ba,sed not upon historic reality, but upon 
the mere creations of en'atie fancy in an ideal world. 
Gnostic asceticism and Gnostic laxity both found their 
way into tJie Church, and corrupted the pure springs of 
Christian morality. It is not wonderful then that the 
Catholic teachers, conscious that the I'eligion of Christ 
is fur man, aa man, not for a select cot«rie of initiated; 
conscious that speculation is not religion, and that life, as 
well as truth, is to be foimd in Christ; it is not wonder- 
ful that such tepchers set thenL^elves emphatically to 
0]3i>oso tho claims and the allurements of the Gnostics. 
Faith conquered knowledge falsely so called. 

5. In the third century arose on the eastern frontier 
of the Empire a system which was destine*! to trouble tho 
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Oburclt tar mfluy a year. ThU was the doctrino of Mani, 
or Manichseus, which waa in ita origin a renewal and refonu 
of the old Zoroastfian tcuching, vith, probably, somo ad- 
mixttiru of Buddhism. Thi^ rcli^'ion ikIoiiUhI as it oprvad 
wustwarda ocrtaincnlduriiignf Cliriitian ideas and phnL-o^, 
but it remained a foreign ami rival power, not a ht^rt-sy 
devoloped from tho bosom of the Churcli itself. 

Tho aocoiintJi of Miiul's life given by thu Eiiatom' and 
the Westoro* aiithoritios diffur inat«rtally. We can hardly 
stay of him with any degree of certainty mora than thin : 
that in the revival of mitional and religious Ufe in Persia 
wliidi took place umk-r tho mitivo dynasty of tho Sas- 
saDidiLi, AImdi, a ineiiitKtr of a dbstingiiiMKMl Magiaii fomily, 
became prominent as a teacher. Ity h'm l-Ioi{ii<;iu^i; aiwl hu 
many accompUshmentB he acquired fame and influence, 
and tlio favour of moiv than onu Persian king, but was at 
Itist cruelly put to death by Vamncs [&>linutij the Second. 
Maui attempted, as many hail done before him, to 
explain the enigmaa of human life by the supposition of 
two ottmal all-purvudiiig principlc-s, a good aud a had; 
the good (Jod uud his realm of light am opposed t^) tho 
Evil Spirit and his realm of durkues» ; good )>truggle»< with 
evil After long itiU;nial cuuQict, the devilish ]M>wtrH 
drew together their forces on one tremendous day to butllo 
against the army of light. The tirat-bom of Ood, the 
putlern miin, fought with tlm holp of tlic five pure ele- 
ment^ light, fin!, air, earth, and wmter, for the realm of 
Sodneas, was ovt'rthrown, and again dcIiviTod, Iwiving 
hind Eome portion of hia light in the power of darkiH'Kt*. 
For the reception of this. God caused tho Living Spirit to 
form thu material univonw, iu which the vital force, or 
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"soul of the world," is the fragment of light which is held 

ill the bouda of darkness. To redeem this light from its 
bondage God sent forth two powers, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit ; the one as Sun and Sloon, the other as the (ether 
or pure supra-mundane almospheri;, attract to thomaelvca 
the i^iements of hght enveloped in earth. To retain these 
elements of light, the Evil Spirit formod man after the 
image of the pattern-man, making of hiin a microeosm, 
in which light and darkness mingled as in the great world. 
Man then had within himself two vital principles, the 
reasonable soni, which aspires to the soiirce of light, and 
the nnrcasouabiG soul.full of passionate Instsand longings; 
hence he was constantly subject to the crafts and deceits 
of the evil one. Then appeared Christ in his own person 
upon earth, in a seeming-human body, and seemed to 
suffer death. The design of the coming of the "Jesus 
patibilis" was by his attractive force to draw t« himself 
the kinilreil spirit di.strihuted throughoiit the world of 
nature and of man. Ke began the work of setting ii'oe 
the impriaoned jmrticlos of light. But even the apostles 
miauiwerHtood him through the force of Jewish prejudice ; 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were the work of evil 
spirits; those of the New were cori'upted, partly by the 
mistakes of men, jiurtly by the guile of demons ; Hani, tlie 
promised Paraclete, came to reveal all mysteries and trt 
tcaeh the means whereby the nobler part of the universe 
may be freed; his writings alone are the guide to all 
truth. In the end, the light shn.ll be separated from the 
darkness, and the powers Cif darkness mutually destroy 
cac:h other. 

Like several of the Gnostic sects, Man! divided his 
community into the two classes of Initiated, or Chosen, 
and Hearers -ir Catd'ehmiieu.i ; the latter were prepaivd 
by a long conrse of instruction for the I'evelatlLiu of the 
mysteries of man am! nature which was to be granted to 
tliem in the higher atage. These, during their cate- 
chuinenate, receivcil indulgence' for the enjoyment of the 
ordinary pleasures of life in consequence of the intercession 
of the ('hoeen. The society was organized in direct imita- 
tion of the Catholic Church ; during Mani'B life, he was 
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himsctlf the head of lus Cliurch ; &Aor his death, his place 
waa supplied by a sactxtsaon of ricars or tocum-ttiunttB, 
Th« rei)rcsi;«lntivc of the foundiu- was sapportod and 
assisted by it body of twelve UtaaU-rs or Apoelles, under 
whom were seventy-two bishops, and under these a^ain 
a body of prrsbytt^rs and di-aooua. All thuao were taken 
from the ]uitiut4>d. Th«8e elect d)8diple» ruceiTod tho 
»esl of tho mouth, the haitd, and the bosom ; the first 
Etymbolized their abstinence from all calumny and evil- 
speaking, aa well as from flesh aud all intoxicating drinks ; 
the second tht^'ir divixting from all common toil, and from 
ovftry net injurious to th« life whether nf man or bixt»t; 
the third t.lii;ir refrainmg from all indulgence of ficslily 
lust. The Hearers, not yet hound to so strict an ob- 
servance, were pennltted to cnjjago in trade and agri- 
culture, and had to provide food for the Initiated^ who 
were alxive t<.TrC8triiil care* llie mininlini of the Mani- 
cliHian srt-t. wore Kiid to grant absolution with too great 
readiness for sins coinioitted, as sins were regarded rather 
as the work of the evil principle within hiiu than of the 
inan himself; as miafortunes rather than criroea 

Their esoteric worship seems to have boen ostremely 
rimplc, without altiirs or eliibomttf cer«.'mony ; Sunday was 
A fast-day ; aereat annual fi^ativiil, called tht? Fiast of the 
Bemft or putpit, was held in March to conimeninratti the 
tragic death of Mani ; and a niagnificont pulpit, as syiiil)ol 
of the teaching power of the i'aniflcte, stood in Municliiean 
race ting-hot I sea, niist-d on tivo steps, tho symlmls iM-rliiips 
of the five jHire olenicntji. Tho osoterie won<liip i)f tin- 
initiated was kept a close secret. It was thoiij;ht to con- 
sist of baptism in oil, and the pnrt.iciuation of a aocred 
fcjist without wine, a parody of the Euclisirist. 

hi spil^ of (he lerriiilc (ad- of Muni, hid liiNcipli's 
rapidly incii^a-sed in iiiiiril)<^r«; tln-y .■'(■rrail in ;i .ilmrt tune 
from rersia over Mi'suputamia, Syriii, and Calestine, over 
Egypt an<t North Africa, and even reached Italy, <iuiil, 
and Sjiain. But a few years after the ilojitli of Mani, we 
find Diocletian, whu hated rL-ligicJiiH divinion in general 
and a new sect from the hostili' realm of Persia in pat- 
ticular. aildi-cssing a severe edict' to Julian, proconsul of 

' Oit«a in Oiunelor, l a&O. 
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Ai'rica, agaiDst this abominable gaug of Mauicbaeana, and 
condemning fhoir chiefs to the Hames, tbeir adherents to 
beheading and confiscation of goods. They spread how- 
ever notwithstanding; and, though tlieir public worship 
was suppressed in the sixth century, we find scattered 
secret societies of Maiiichseans late in the Middle Ages, if 
indeed they can be said to bo even now extinct. 

a. In the .stir of parties and the struggles of sects 
there became manifest a great unity, the Catholic Church'; 
the Church not of Paul or Cephas, of Montanus or 
Marcion, but of Christ. In the midst of the winds of 
doctrine which blew from all quarters, men felt it the 
more neeessiiry to take their stand upon the Rock, The 
great moss of the disciples clung to the ceutml truths of 
Christian doctrine, which were neither Judaic nor Gnostic, 
but Christian and Apostolic. I'hoy felt that behind all 
partial views were truths which are indeed universal, 
destined for al! men; in spite of all divisions, there was 
still one all-embracing or "Catholic" Cliurch', of which 
ptirtionlar Chnrchea were members. The divisions ol the 
early generations played a large part in bringing these 
things into distinct consciousncHS. Even St Paul in his 
lifetime appealed against the strange opinions of isolated 
innovators to the gitater antiquity and universality of the 
true faith'; and after the death of the last surviving 
Apostle, it was even more nocessjiry to appeal to such a 
standard against the almost infinite variety of opinions 
which claimed to be in sumo Eurt Christian. The sense of 
unity and continuity to which the early writers appeal 
was brought into greater prominence as it was brought 
into dangi.T. 

And as the expectation of the speedy coming of an 
earthly reign of Christ faded away, the conception of the 
Church as itself the earthly province of the Kingdom of 
God asserted its true place in men's minds. It presented 
itself as a divine institution, a menus of dcliveraiuce from 
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the world and of adoption into tbo beaTenl; kingdom. 
It is the guaidlan of toe trntb committed to it, at^ the 
bcstowcr of gracv tlu-ough the Won] and thu 8ttcramont« 
which ClinM onUiuod T\io. iinuiiilJT in divinely iiurtitut^N] 
as a ooRtinuatioQ of the npctAtoUfl omoe. It ia Uw C/tiiitvh 
under the giiiditnco of the Hucceason of the Apostles which 
is recognized hs thu Apostolic Church; it u the whole 
ooDs;rcgatioii ofOhristian people difliHiim-d tJirouj^hout the 
woHd which if) recognized as Catholic. To belunjj; to the 
Catholic Church is not only to hold the trae faith, but to 
bo a member of tliat grcut uud unique organization to 
wliich its liOrd baa given flxouodinjj great mid pn,Ktiou8 
privileges and promises. To be outside thb organisation, 
to be disowned by it, is the last and most fatal of 
peiiiillioK. 
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THE THEOLOGT OF THE CHUBCH AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

1. The human mind naturally attempts to connect 

and systematize the truths impailtd to it ; it is intolerant 
of mtire isolated fragments of truth. And this systema- 
tizing faculty, working upon the tniths rovealod in Christ, 
produced in the course of ages the fabric of Christian 
theology. But in the early years of the Church it was 
perceived that there muat be some limitation of the truths 
which could be considered Christian ; neither the pretended 
revelations and traditions of the Gnostics, for instance, nor 
the apocryphal books of some other sects, could be admit- 
ted to be )*"urces of Chrisliau doctrine. What then arc 
the genuine sourcce of Christian trulh ? 

A. Ill the first place. Holy Scripture'. The Scripturea ' 
of the Old Te.slament were received from the first in all 
the Churches aa authoritative declarations of the Divine 
WilL But here the question arose, what was to be under- 
stood under the name " Holy Scripture " ? The Hebrew 
Canon" was indeed detined, but several later works of 
I'aleatiiiian and Kgyptian Jews, though never received by 
the Uchrow doctors as eipial with the ancient Sacred 
Booka, were thought by many to possess some- degree of 
authoi'ity. And to the gi'cat raa'^s of Christia.iie, the hooka 
of the ancient Jewish Canon and the recent additions were | 

' Clir. Woi.lswortlj. Tlif Canon liiblf: A. H, Chiirteria, Tlif Neir . 
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knnwii alike in the Greek lausuagc It was not easy 
to distinguish the " Cooonioil " from tho " ApootyphAl ' 
books — to »»/• the terms by which thi-y ciHnt- to Iw (hwig- 
natix) ill ifttor tiiiK-.s — nhi'ii nil vaiw. iH^fum them iu the 
form aittl with no outward mariu of distinction, 
ad this cx>iifusioD was (rropagHted in tho Wott by th« old 
Latin V<.'n*i(Mi. which va» niudv fnim thu Gni-k, Th<- 
pruvuloiict! of tliiti iiiKi^rtainty iriduo<:il Aldito of Sardo-t to 
tinquire in the Kaat (or the true «inou of tho ancient 
Booka Thv list of the Books of the Old TcstJtmont which 
he fjivos' I'Xiictly coincided with that of tho Kiiyli.fh 
Chiiruli, i!xc«]>t in tho oxchiHioii of the hook »f Esther. 
Oricen* gives in the inaiu the same aitalogiie, including 
EetD«r, and |K'rha)is idso IWucli. Although, howvver, 
mon whoQC ulloiilioii had bocu spccinlly diix;cl«Nl lo the 
subjot-t difitingui&hed between the ancient Uobrow books 
and the later additions, many early writere quote Apocry- 
phal books as of aiithorily. In the case of the New Tes- 
tAi:icnt> wi! hitvi- to do with th<^ furmuti'in <>f u (liiiion, not 
with the recognition ol" one alrcaily loriiiwl. While tho 
teaching of tJie Apostlos, and of others who had seen the 
Loi'd, was still fre^i in tho min<U of the bfLthren, tho 
n<!od of an unthKntJo wriften islnndnnl i>f the fact* and 
diwtrines of the Ooepel w«« dfiareely felt, Tlie " word ° 
was a message or proclamation ; it was heard, received, 
handed down. But us this wen! died away, a variity of 
written diH'iiincul.x I'liiiiucil In .^iijiply its pliu-c. It is clear 
however that, ihjin the earliest dute itt which we could 
expect to find evidence of such a tact, the Kour llospels 
wliieh we ivcngiii/C- (>erii]iii-d a place ajiart.; the (lictiire of 
Christ which we find in the earlit^t Oliriittian writent is 
the picture which we tiud in tJio Ooapols and not elsewhere. 
Both in orthodox and heretical writers there is a censtaiiey 
of referL-neu to the now-ri'i'i-ived tJospels such iw cJiiiiii't 
be produced in favour ol' any other writings whatever, 
Ireua-'us. connected by only one intervening link with St 
John, distinctly recogiiizcM four Oo.ijh'Is" — unilouhtedly niir 
four — and no nioi-e, as the aiilhentic pillars of the Church. 
The Apostolical Epistles from tho first claimed to be some- 
thing more than ocea.*ioiial writings'; and as e;iriy as the 
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time when the Second Epistle of St Poter was wiitten, the 
Epiatles of St Paul were clearly regarded as Scripture'. 
Baailidpa the Gnostic, about the year 125, quotes as Scri|>- 
tiire tbij Epistle to thy Bouaus aad the First to the Corin- 
thians', Clement of Alexandria recognizes " the Apostio " 
— the collection of apostolic writings — as correlative to 
"the GoRpelV Tertullian speaks expressly of the "New 
Testament" as consisting of "the Gospels" and "the 
Apostle '." The earliest testimonies to the existence of 
the New Testament as a whole are the catalogue con- 
tained in the famous Muratorian Fragment', written about 
A.I). 170, a Western document; and the Syriac version of 
the Now Testament, called Pesliito, made about the same 
perioii, which to a great extent agrees with it. In the third 
century testimony is abundant to the general reception as 
Scripture of nearly all the books of the New Testament 
which we at present acknowledge. Certain books — the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of Jude, 2 Peter. 2 and 3 John. 
James, and the Apocalypse — -were not received as canonical 
with the same absolute unanimity as the rest. Of these it 
may be said, that by the end of the third century " the 
Apocalypse was universally received, with the single ex- 
ception of Dionysius of Alexandria, by alt the writers of 
the periixl ; and the Epistle to the Ilobrews by the 
Churches of Alexandria, Asia(0. and Syria, but not by 
those of Africa and Borne. The Epistles of St James and 
St Jiidti Were little used, and the Second Epistle of St 
Pet^Jr wan barely known*," And the reverence with which 
the books of the New Testament were received was due to 
the belief that their writ«rs had the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit', The Scriptures are divine writings, 
oruvlcs of God, writings of the Lord'. The pjophets spoke 
us they were moved by a spirit given by God', yet iu such 
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a way tlint tho spirits uf U>« prophvto wm- sabjoct to Uin 
propn«t«, not in tho blind lunv or (ic-itAxy rif a pu^itn 
tuMithsarcr'. llie reoogiiition of the gui<laDo<> of the Spirit 
iDted to the sacred writara did not blind tlto early 
lers to thv dificreDcc* of thvir Kifln. Both Trrnvus' 
Oriffi'u' niJidi' rxoellent rcnuirfiK nn IIi" jM-cMliiiritic* "f 
tho !<tylo i>f Kt I'aiil, and Tertiilliaii H)Hnk8 of him in lite 
early days of his diHciploship as Biill raw in graco', as if 
cap&bio of ai^er-developiiiont. 

It was an ubj<rct of jmut importoni.'o with tho early 
dot(!iidi-r» of the fuith to aann tJio c-HMintinl hnnnouy of tho 
Old 'IVstament with the New, a hsnnoiky which Horcion 
and some others denied. It is in view t>{ such an opinion 
that In-imnis* lays down, th;it it is tho Hatno Houwuolder 
who liniig<;th forth out of liin trxuMun- (liingB DttW mud old. 
Ilotli the Otd Testament and the New were brought forth 
by one and the same Wonl of God. the Lord JeMiiii Christ 
Tlie two Tostjtment« oru the two pillars upon which rcotf 
the miyhly struotun^ of Oic Oliunh. Thu invtliod of th« 
ancient internnttation of Scripture i», for tho moHt part, 
neither hist.Dncal nor philological ; it ia the effort of pioux 
and believing minds to find in the biK-ks for whii-h they 
felt so much reverence the greatest amount of edification 
for their souls. 

K. But tho appt-at to the Scri[>tun.4 against heresy was 
not in all cases conclusive. Many of the early ChristiAiu 
knew little of them ; they had believed without paper and 
ink'. And it was difficult for the orthodox teachers to 
refute the «llfjji>riiu*l intcrijrctations by lue^ns of which 
many heretics thniat tJieir own opiaioiu into Scripture, for 
they themselves also practised the same method. HereticK 
frequently claimed to possees the only key to its meaning. 

The «»rly teachers did in &ct appeal to the doctrine of 
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the Apostles, as m.iiiitaii]».'d in ihe Chnivhes which thes 
had foiindoJ. They ap])L'ulc-d tii ihc actually osist 
faith in the Churches oi' such cities aa Jeruaalein. Antioch 
Ephesus.Alexaiulria, Corinth, Philiiipi.Thessaloiii(vi, Rmue.1 
Irunaiua' claitucd the authoiity of liis old friend and! 
maetei'; Polyearp had sec-u an ajiostle, Valeiitimm hiid not,! 
He cliiiuicd the authority of the Chureh of Ephcsus,] 
fonnde(i by St Paul, iustnieted by St John ; and generally 
appealed to the store- of faith left by Ihe Apostles in tht; 
Churcliea, In precisely the same strain Tertullian' affirmB, 
that what the Apostles taught is (.o be discovered tliroiigh 
the Churches which they founded, in which they preached, 
to which they wrote. That doctrine is to be held true, 
which agrees with that of the apostolic Churches, the 
sources Hud sjiriugs of faith. 

Ami it was natural and indeed necessary that tJie 
essence of the apostolic teatrhing. as it was found in the 
meniories of the Churches and iu the writings of the New 
Testament, should be summed up in a brief and easily 

f-aj5ped shaj)e for the iLse of the faithful. Siieh a Ride of 
aith, Rule of the Church, Rule of Tntth', or by whatever 
name it may l>e called, rioe.s in fact .soon ma.he it.^ n.ppi'iii-- 
ance. No such Rule, as far as we know, was diawu op by 
any Apostle or by the Apostles collectively, yet a docnnient 
which set forth the primitive doctrine naturally claimed 
the authority of Chiist and the Apostles. It wjia given liy 
teachers in a briefer or more extended form as circnni- 
stances required, su lliat it has come down to ns in several 
shapes, in which we may generally trace the speeial uri'ora 
again:^t which thiy are <liivcted. 

Traces of such a Rule are found in Ignatius* and 
Ju.stin Martyr'. But it is iu IieTiK-us" lii'sf, that we find 
tolerably comjilete snrnmnry of the Faith which the Chiirc 
dia(K?rsed throughout the world had received i'rom thti 
Apostles and their disciples; the belief in one OoJ, Un 
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OIK Christ Jesus, tho Sou of Ood, who was inouiiato for 
our aalration ; and io the Holy SpJnt, who through the 
prophi^tA proclaiiiK-d the lifo wtil uuuth, thv rxwurrvctiwD 
aiid lifceiision of uur boloved LonI, nnd His coininif ngaiit 
in the glory of the Father, to raise up all flesh of all man- 
kiitd, und to do jii»l jud^iiviit iipmi all. Tho short Rule 

fivon by Ti>rtulliftii' (■uimndt-n in mihntati<:e wttli that of 
ruriaius, with the addition that the Virgin Slary and 
Pontius Pilftt* arc rnctitioited by nnniv. In Origen ' the 
statoinuiit of tho Riilo h mingled with paraphnuttic com- 
ment referring to opinions of the writer's own time, but 
it is easy to sec that thi> substance of ihc faith tatight in 
Alt^xiinilrin was idontinil with tliat of Qatd and nf Afnca. 
The same may in- aaid of the siminiary of apostolic teach- 
ing given in the Apostolical Constitiitiuns , wheru it is 
rtimarkiiblu that the twelve Ai)ustk'», witli 8t JaiiK-s the 
Lord's brother and Ht Paid, are s^<l to have dmwn up this 
"Catholic teaching" for the use of those to whom the 
Dvenight of the; Church had been viitnisted In these 
roriDulariuK wo havu not mero individual uU<-ianoi'», but 
the expression of what the Church at largo felt t*> l>e the 
essence of its faith. These cardinal truths renmin ii.\ed 
and firm. whUe matters of conduct and orguniEiitiou admit 
of ohnngc frain time to tiniv under thr influence of tht; 
grace ol <Jod'. But custom and tradition are by no means 
to be fullou'od contrary to the words of Christ'. 

Side by itido with tho wmceptiou of ('atliolicity was 
developed that of Htiresy". They who diil not accept 
in tta fulness the apostolic doctrine embi^diLi! in the Rule 
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of Fiulh were licretica. Heretics, says Ircnaaiis', offer 
Btrango fire; doctrinc-s, that is, Strang to the Church. 
They are a rebellions minority. It is of the essence of ■ 
heresy that it claims to be Cliristiaii ; that it disguises falso 
doctrine iitnli^r Christian terms ; that it offers, as Ignatius' 
says, a deadly poison mixed with honey-wine ; its woK'oa 
pass fur sheep, its wild bea.Bts for men. It spring from 
unbridled self-assertion, It is a later birth, while Catholic 
doctrine is from the beginning, and therefore true'. The 
duty of Christians is to avoid heretics, but to pray for 
them, that tliey may be brought to repentance . The 
Chnrch was continually arming itself against heresy, and 
BO to some extent modifiGd its own attitude. 

Akin to the Rule of Faith, though distinct from it in 
origin, is the baptismal Confession. From the earliest 
times a profession of faith was reiiuired of him who would 
bo baptized. When the Lord charged His Apostles to 
admit men to diacipleship by baptism into the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost', it is 
clear that He required faith in the Holy Trinity as a 
conditioTi. A man must "confess the good confession'" 
in order to receive baptism. But in the course of a few 
generations it came to pass that the candidate was re- 

3uired to answer " somewhat more than the Lord laid 
own in the Gospel'." Something was added of the 
Church', perhaps also the resurrection of the flesh'. 

2. The central belief of Christians in one God, creator, 
ruler, sustainer of the universe, was contradictory to poly- 
theism. One of their first tasks was to persuade the heathen 
that their rejection of a plurality of deities and of visible 
objects of worship, wa.s not atheism. In conlroversy with 
them they appealed both to the works of nature, and to 
man's inborn, spontaneous recognition of a supreme deity, 
when his eyes wore not blinded that they saw not. The 
man who knows himself, shall know God'". In the Chris- 
tian conceptions of the deity we see a certain variation in 
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tcach«n> of difffirent scIkioIa Tertiilluui * AtaoritMis & bodily 
form to God, but then he undersuiiids by " body" any 
medium by which " aa exiHtiii^ thing manifesto ita exist- 
ence ;" hit "Uidy" w not rnx^iveiarily gran and [udpnUe. 
At the other extrome arc the Alcxandrtui Ihiolugiaiui, 
vhoeo gri>at effort it wns to kcvp thv coiM-cplion of Ood 
dvur of chi; ronditioDK of time mm s-'himx Origen nattintlly 
would not hoar of Qod'n being deecribed oa in auy neufte 
corporeaL 

Unlike tho hoathcn |thiliKui)>hvr», Chivitian u-mcben 
almoat invariably held tnat (Jixl httd ntadc the world, 
not from pra-extstiog formloas matter, but from nothing* ; 
that He wiu the cnuw of ntittkir iw wd) iv> of form. Justin 
Martyr* and AlhenavoraH* ari! appan-iit mthir Uitui n-nl 
exceptioiia. No one of the early writ»?rs haA nvoru vigorously 
uttAcked the pagan view than TertulUan, in his treatise 
agiuiLSl Horinogenes. Against the Gnimlica llw? doctim 
of the Chtuvh earnestly contend that no inferior handi- 
cmR deity was thv ormtor of the world, but the rery 
»nie aliaij^hly Powtrr who iredcomed it. And ttgunat 
the Unostic.i al»o it waA maintained, that it was not in 
consequence of any overpowering necessity, but of Uii 
own wtli. of Ris own love, that Qod made the world Tho 
pogim notion of a Biiiireme Dtwtiiiy or Fate, to which evco 
gods were subject, was rejected. Ood was tho creator 
not only of tho visible utiiverBe. but also of the invisible 
world of angels and spirits, by whose agency He rules the 
world. 

3. But if tho unity of the Deity was carefully a.-«<-rted 
by tJie early Church itjjuinst jwgnn polytheism and Gnostic 
dualism, no less eanu-Htly was it maintaiiu'd that in this 
Uorty is a Trinity of Persons, equally divine'. This One 
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God in Three Persons is the objctt of Christian worship 
and contempiatrion'. In the early ages it was sought to 
givi! adL-quate expression to the central blessing of Christi- 
anity, the union of the life of God with the life of Mau ; 
and this end could only he attained by such a conception 
of thu divine aud human in Christ Jesus aa should make 
clear both the perfect God and perfect Man in Christ, and 
this without confusion of Persons, Hence the Ebionite 
conception of Christ as a beiug essentially human, though 
tilled with the Spirit of God and even in wondrous wise 
begotten of the Spirit, was rejected as altogether short of 
the truth. Equally inadequate was the conception of a 
being caaentially divino. aeemingly appearing in human 
form, or seemingly united with the man Jesus. All con- 
ceptions, in a word, were rejected, which seemed to en- 
danger either tlic true divinity of the Son of God, or the 
truf! humanity of the Son of Man, or the true union of 
Goil and Man in one Christ. If it is in Christ that the 
one real Atonement is made between God and Man, fiiith 
nmst cniitemplate in Him at once God with us and the 
true and perfect Man. 

This it was which the Church of the early ages set 
itself to express in its leaching. The earliest pagan wit- 
ues3 testifies expressly that Christians sang a hymn to 
Christ as God', Clement of Rome', Barnabas*, Ignatius', 
without special exactness of expression, assert the tran- 
scendent dignity of the Person of the Son. 

The word Logos (Xoyoi). already used by Philo to 
designate both the reason and the creative utterance of 
God, was applied by St John to the incarnate Son, and, 
after hiiri, by Justin Martyr and other Apologists. The 
Logos is, iu the usage of the latter, the deity in Christ, as 
distinct from His human nature*. The Logos e.\i8ted 
with the Father at first only potentially, but was brought 
into actual existence before the creation of Uie worid and 
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with n vtvw to Unit t^nr^tioii'. QocI mouifwU Hiiiuclf in Vba*. TL 
H im, juBl as human reason is tniuiifeated in the utterance 
of an articulate wtntl*. Tho Word is in (his mode of 
conception sulxmlinato. Irennus' on tJio othi;r hand l-ftcnm, 
doprtH'-Atee as over-Htihtlo all .ipeculation on thfi niicmcr 
in which tho Son waa nroduce<l from the Being of iho 
Father, whilo holding fiutt tbo doctnnv of Uis divinity. 
A.-* n-gariis llm Holy Spirit, diSicullJos anwo from ihft 
Att^-mpt to explain to the undetstanding Uia canence and 
relation to tht- Father. Somo, as Thcophiliu*. made the 
Logon coSrdinatv with ihi! Wiwlum or H-ily Sjiiril "f Ow!; 
Hotno, ait JuAtiii, seem to make littlu dl^tmcUon bvtvrtHin 
LogoH and Spirit'; Logos, Spirit, Power, soem almuit 
identical temis, 

S(^v<;nil teai^hen deviated from the Catholic doctrino 
of the Holy Trinity, tending towards one of two extremes. 
Either, in their anxiety to prcsorro Iho unity of Qod, they 
identified th« Fathi^r and the Son, or they mode tlic Sou. 
however exalted, something less than Uod. The first, 
starting from the c.ar<Iinal troth of the divino Unity, con- 
tended ttmt the odvucutes of a Trinity preached two or 
three H'.tU, mill culled thetnselve* s<lvi>cjitea of th« nion- 
urehy" of the IJeity This "Monarehian" tendcn(^ de- 
veloped itself in difttrent directions. 

One jHtrly held that tho Suprame Being ximply worked 
u{>i>n or iiiHiienecd the man Christ. Tliifl npininn had 
several adherents. Theotlotus was the first who, flince the 
ditys of the EhiunitcH, tuiigtit that the Lord was nn^n 
Hiaii, fi>r which here^ hi: woh exconimmiiealed by Victor, 
hishop of Rome. The same view was maiiiiained by 
another Thco<iotu8, u money-changer, and also by Arte- 
inoii', who further maintained that hi.t view wtw that of 
the primitive Church. In this class must also probably 
be included those whom Epiphaniua' calls Alogi, who 
rejected the whole iloetrino of the liogos. But the most 
conspicuous of thuse who maintained this heresy is Paul 
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of Sanioaata, the worliUy, Hplenilimr-loving bishop of 
Antioch in Syria. He denied that the Son of God came 
down from Heaven, and asserted that Christ was a mere 
natural man like other men'. God's Logos and God's 
Spirit rcniMned always in God, just as a man's Ruason 
or Discourse remains in his own heart ; the Son was no 
distinct substance or p(?rsou (ji^ elvai ivVTviiararov), hut 
in God Himsfll'; tho Logos oanie and dwelt in Jesus, who 
was a man ; but tho divine Wisdom dwelt in Him not in 
essence, but as a quality. He denied that bis doctrine 
involved the sufloring of God the Father, saying that 
the Word alone wrought upon Christ, and ascended again 
to the Father*. Paid was deposed by a synod held at 
Antioch' in the year 269, but his party, uuder tho name 
of PaulianiBtfi or SamosateniauB. maintained itself into the 
fourth century. 

Others again altogether obliterated the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. The first who became 
conspicuous by tbe advocacy of this confusion was Praxoafi, 
who c^me iittjn Asia Minor to Rome in the days of 
Eieutherus and Victor, and combatted Montanist views 
with great suceeaa. His doctrine of the Person of Chiist 
is said to have found considerable acceptance in the im- 
perial city. Tortullian says of him, with characteristic 
vigour, that he accomplished two tasks for the devil^ — he 
banished prophecy and introduced heresy, he put to flight 
tlie Paraclete and crucified the Father'. He seems to 
have taught, that the Father and the Son were one 
Person, the former in a -spiritual statu of existence, the 
latter in the flesh. It follows that the Father must have 
suffered for us, whence those who held this opinion re- 
ceived tbe name of Patripn-ssiaos'. 
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Siniitttr vicwB wcm propounded by Nootus', & native 
oF Smynin, when; he wiw cxconiiniit)ic«t«d for his hctvsjr 
about the year SOO. lie, if we may trust the aocounto 
of his oppoDcntfi, held that tho one God and Father, the 
Midccr of the iinivi'RH;, apjHvm ami dumppiMn wliun He 
will itud an He will; one timi the wiine Person \a viHiblv 
and inviniblo, begotten and uubogotten ; wnbegotton fmm 
the bc^ininK. bc'^oltun when Ho willed to be bom of a 
virgin; in H\n own nature im-Jiiwible of suffering and 
death, and again of Uia own free will capable of HuniMing 
and death, even the death of the cross. The same Persoa 
hcam the iiiiin*.- of Fathur or Son, as circumtttancoit rc'iuinf. 
N<>i-Iu»'h d<)(-triiie waa propagated in Komo by hi.i disiiplo 
Epigonus', who there won over Cleonienes. and in Rome 
it found its most nbtc and conspicuous opponent iu Uip- 
polytus. This diHtingni^ihod teacher held the Person of 
the Son to be distinct from the Penton of the Father, but, 
in order to preserve the primordial unity of the Deity, he 
maintained that Christ must be described as a "begotten 
Qod" {fieos yrri^TQ^). Tin.- Lugoa has no doubt a disliix-t 
personality, but Ue first became a Person by proceedinif 
forth from Ood the Father as His first-boni, through 
\Vhom all things woru made. Hippolytus himself, in fact, 
regarded the Sou as a Boing cnyit^id simply by thw will of 
the Bather'. Against this view ZrphyrinuR, then bishop 
of Rome, declared that ho at least acknowledged only 
one God; be believed Christ, the int'arnntc Son of God, 
to be, not another God distinct, from the Father, but in 
His divine Being or Substance the s-ome with God the 
Father. Z>:phyriuus had probably no intention of denying 
the Personality of the Sou, but siinnly wished to prole.'ft 
against what he considered the ditheism of Hippolytiis. 
Tne latter however retorted upon him fiercely : and when 
Zephyrinus's successor in the bishopric, CaUistus, entered 
the lists against him, he attacked him with still greater 
bitterness; a bitterness intensified probably by circum- 
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stancea which aro very imperfectly known to us'. Making 
allowance {or tht oviilcnt bias of Hippolytus, our ouly au- 
tlioritj on this matter, it seeras probable that Gallistus 
attemptpd to maintain the unity of Substance in the Deity 
ogaiiiat Hijipolytus, while protesting against the confusion 
of Persons introduced by Noetus and othtirs. For while 
Rome was yet agitated by the opinions of Noetus, a new 
form of error had found ita way thither, the " modalism" 
of Sabellius. 

It is uncertain whether this remarkable person sprang 
from Libya or from Italy. It is certain that in the 
episcopate of Zephyrinus he was at Rome, where he wa.s 
won over to the opiiiiouB of Cleomeiicfi, wliieh he developed 
after hifl own fashion. When Callistus, who had previously 
seemed to encourage him, became bishop, he disowned 
Sabollius, and it was perhaps for this reason that the 
latter left Rome for the East and became a presbyter at 
Ptolemais. where his success induced Dionysius of Alex- 
andria to write a treatise against him. His system pro- 
bably derived something from the same Gnostic sonroe which 
influenced the Clementine Homilies'. The Monad, he says, 
becomes by extension a Triad ; God extends and again con- 
tracts Himself. As there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit, ao the Father always remains the same, but ia 
extended into Son and Spirit'. The same God, remaining 
One in substance, transforms Himself according to the 
several needs which arise, and now adilresses us as Father, 
now wi Son, now as Holy Spirit, In the Old Testament 
He legislated as Father ; in the New He became man as 
Sou ; as Holy Spirit He descended upon the Apostles*. 
And ho compared the Deity to the sun, which though 
always remaining one substance, has three energies or 
modes of mjuiifestatiou ; fii'st, his aotiiul mass or disc; 
second, that which causes light; third, that which causes 
heat*. 

In the same class with Noetus and Sabelliua may bo 
placed Beryllus of Bostra, whose leading t«nct was, that 
the Son before His Incarnation had no defined perijonal 
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«xi«t«Dce'. Berylliu, however, was oonviiKcd of bu enor 
hy the arguments of Origen. 

In the wdfkinjT out of the human exprtifflion of the 
doctrino of the. Holy Trinity, the teaching of Origen' ia 
{tf gK&t iinpurtHn<M.\ Witn him, Uixl i.t thv oav r««l 
ncv. thi.- groiiud of iill the jihoitumc-tui of Uie unirerae. 
It it h imrhULtiblc to coooeive Qod, the suprcae eQ«tvy, 
^netiog in idlenesii uid immobility ; Uu must thvrcforc 
cxcrl His cc;a»i'lcta vuf-r^y in cn!»tive work, and He miud 
rereal Himttelf*. The link between the eternal God and 
the creation is the Sod, the very imAgc of His Euhstatioo ; 
the word " WiBdom," itpulit-d tn Hitn m Uw i>\<i<-T writings, 
denotes tho totnlitv of trie primal ihoughu, which are uie 
eternal fonna of tfce uni?erao. the Boorce of which is the 
Sod. Thi' expression " Lugoei" denotes tJie revelation nod 
fiotninuiiieatioii of thirsc fuime thoughts which an> conliuntrd 
in the Divine Wisdom. But we must not attribute all 
thifi to the Will of thw Fathiir only ; for the Will of Uod 
is iUelf iiiip(-r!u>mtt«d in the Son. Tlin Son i» Ix-gotlcn 
of the Father: but wo must not say that a portion of 
the substance of the Father IB trausfornicd into the Son, 
or that Ho was crtKilud out of nothing by tho Father; 
there wils never ii time in whieh Qod wa» not the Father 
of the Son ; with God all things are present'. The Son 
IB a cotisubBtttutinI Lumiintiou from the glory of the Father. 
Y<rt is thi.* idenlil.y uf niib.ttfitice a eouuitional one, for the 
Father alone ia tiie absolute Ood ; in this respect the Hon 
ia inferior to the Fiither. The Father, He said, is greater 
lilian L Tho Fa1,hej- therefore aUme is the j)ro]»er object 
of worahip. Origen even sometiinea apeake of the Sou lis 
created or fiisliioiud. The stibordi nation of the Son shows 
itst^lf in His work, the Son does the same as tho Father, 
but the impulse cornea from tho Father; He is the in- 
atrumont by which tho Father works. 

The Holy Spirit ia made through the Son, for all 
things were made ttirough Him*; Be is tho first and 
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chiufuat Boiiig made by the Father throua'h the Son, and 
subordinate to the Son, as the Son to too Father. He 
it is Who sanctifies the elect people of God. 

In Origcn's doctrine of the Holy Trinity therefore 
there is ciearly BiibordinatioDism. In teaching the consub- 
stantiality of the Son. Origen ia the foi-omnner of Atha- 
ria'iiits; when he teaches subordiiiationism, he may be 
ajjpualod to by the Ariao8. 

In the early days of the Church few Latin writers 
appear as theologians. TertulHan, however, is a vehement 
opponent of Patripasaianism, He is himself a decided 
subordinationist, considering the Father as the whole sub- 
stance of the Godhead, and the Son as a portion of, or 
effluence from, Him'. The Holy Spirit in Tertullian's 
scheme occupies the same subordiual;; position as in Ori- 
gan's. How widespread was the Patripaasian theory is 
snown by the fact, that the poet Commodian hold it, 
apparently without any conscionsness that he had deviated 
from the faith of the Church. 

4p. Many, perhaps most, of the early Christians re- 
garded the second coming of Christ, and His final victory 
over all that opposed, as rapidly approaching. And to most 
of these the coming of the Lord presented itself in the 
form of Chiliasm, the expectation of a thousand-years reign 
of the Redeemer, with Hk risen and glorified saints, upon 
earth, as a preparation for the final consummation of all 
things'. Probably the contest against Gnosticism tended 
to strengthen the belief in a material aspect of the 
Kingdom of God which the Gnostics denied. The Epistle 
of Barnabas' first lays it down, that as one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, the first six thousand years 
of the world's existence are as the six days of creation. 
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aad th« aovi-iklh pirioi) is to bo a Ihoiisuid yean of 
sabbatic pvocu utx] rtwt. Juotin Alurtyr' i<s|M<rUi Chnst 
to n-igti II Ihiiu.iiUK) j'lwrs in <I<^niMtli'iii. Tho niAU'rialixtic 
aod RGiiiHioua view uf iho n'i^ of (Jhnst appcant in the 
di-scriptiuti of thv blt^KKiii^ of Uiu sainld utmU-d fmin 
Pnjitiki Iiy IrKiidiit'. [n^iut-ii.t hiiititcif derivi-* Im inuiffcn- 
froiii Hiich (Msages as Uioee which B]>oak of th<^ wolf 
dwetKn;; with th« tamb, of tho fruit of Uiu viix: to bo 
dniiik ill the FAtbt-r'8 Kiiii^nin, of the liuhioii of thia 
world pai«iDg away. Tert^iUian, as a Hontatust, was of 
oourae exlrutoely umph&tic in his belief of tho spocdy 
comiog uf Uie Lotil. At tho fttd of thi- m-ouitd »»itiiry 
tktee opinions, when tbcv were propagated at Rome hy 
Cerintbus, wen.- strongly opiwiM'd by Ctuus the preebytor . 
In Ak'xandria, thoy uu-.t, Ntill tiiom vigoroua oppositioii. 
and under the gr^^at iiiHiience of Oriffen*, came to be 
reganjed as at any rute fanaticut. if not neretJcAL 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE OROAMZATION OF THE CHURCH. 

FiiOM the first, the Church of God had a deep cou- 

aciousneaa of its unity; its members were bound together 
by a co^^luon feeling for religion, a common system, a 
common hope*. Wherevei' there wero Christians, a brother 
found himself at home. Whoever came to a Church and 
brought the true toaching was to bo received and enter- 
tained'. Es|.>ecia!iy were they to be honoured who spoke 
the Word of Ood '. The Apostles, Prophets and Teachers", 
who passed from Church to Church without being of 
necessity officials of any, had no doubt a large share in 
keeping alive the sense of unity in the scattered com- 
munities. Those were men raised up by the Holy Spirit 
fur the work which thLiy undertook. There is no record 
of their boing elected or ordained ; the Church recogniKcd 
the gift which was in them. Careful arrangements were 
made for their reception in the Churches which they 
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visited, ani diicctiona given to guard against itnpoeton' ; 
fijr in veiT early luaea tares weru Tound among the wheat 
But bosides tctK^hum fi|n;cially nuit^d ii[>, a ir-gnlnr organi- 
zation for teaching and governiiiont was found in ttru'li 
Church. 

The dixUnctJiiit of dutvy* (itXtfpiiioi) aitd hiity (XdiW) 
is found at an early age ofthe Church, dement of Rotuo' 
faints not obscuTely a purullvl bvtwuon thu order of the 
prieathocMi in the Jevrittn Church and that of tliv Christian 
miniAtiy. The Ignatian lettora are full of referenoe«i lu 
a distinct order ^ tniniHtry with tivvomi runks ; Pulycarp 
has much to eay on it« (^hiiuiH ati<) diitiiM. In^iimtiii siH-Aks' 
rather of the di-itiiiction conferred by moral an<l fljnritiiul 
«xcell<;ncc. the Alcxautlriiin Clomoiit rather of the privi- 
lem« of the true Christian "giiofttic,*" than of a formal 
ma& of ininistera, though clearly recugitizing a dLHtinctioii 
between the pre«bytor. ihu dcaoon, and the layman'. It 
18 in TertiilHaii that wo timt find thit wonU "eacerdos" 
and "Bacerdotiiim" applied directly to the Chmlian 
ministcni and niinL-itry ; yi^t lie assorts distinctly enough 
the pri«8tho(xi of the oiinimiuiity in CluTHt, though tne 
authority of the ('hiirch ina<le a ilintinction b>;twvi'ii clergy 
and laity. " ordo " and " pleba," as was plainly indicated 
in the Hvpumtc bundi lutwigncd to llic former*. A few 
years later Uipnolytus apuakit* of hiiiijtjelf rw lOiaring in 
th« grace of high-priosthood (apvitpaT«ia<!). 

But ill 11(1 i^ou'ly writer lio we find the sacerdotal claims 
and fuDctiona of the miiiietry put forwarii no 'lislJiictly as 
thvy ore by Cyprian ; he frankly applies to the nflii^R* of 
the Christian OlmrL-h paissnges R'lutint' in the first in- 
stance to the privileges and duties of tlie Aaioiiii; priest- 
hood" ; those who oppose the prieslhoud are guilty of tin- 
sin of Korah.Dathan, and Abimin". The language ofthe 
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Apostolical Constitutions', probably contemporary mth 
Cyprian, is not less strong. 

With regard to the particular offices of tlie ministry, 
we have already soen' that instances of one person exer- 
cising in a Clinrch a.n authority such as we call episeonal 
are not wanting in the Apostolic age. The leading in- 
dications of the aevcra! orders of the ministry in early 
writers are as follows. 

The Apoatk'B, says Clement of Rome', appointed their 
firat-truits aa " biahops and deacons" of those who should 
join the faith ; here, as iu St Paul's L'piatlcs, all officers 
of the Chumh deriving authority from the Apostles seem 
to be included uudor the two categorira of direction or 
supervision and executive or ministerial activity. More- 
ovei', they directed that after they had fallen asleep other 
approved men should succeed to their office (\enovpyCav) ; 
therefore, continues Clement, those who had either been 
ajroointed by the Apostles themselves, or by men of con- 
Kideration with the consent of the Church, were not lightly 
to be deposed fniui their office ; expressiona which seem 
to imply that after the time of the Apostles, the chief 
officers of a Church were appointed by a council of its moat 
distinguished members, with the assent of the general 
body of the faithful. 

The Shepherd of Hermas describes as the squared 
stnnea of the great building, " Apostles, and bishops and 
teachers and deacons'*", where the "' teachers" are probably 
presbyters, regarded in their teaching capacity ; so that 
the division of offices here appears to be equivalent to 
that into bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 

Before the middle of the second century we find a 
distinct recognition of the three orders of the Christian 
ministry, bishops, presbyters, and deacons'. And opposite 
parties agree in inculcating the moat profound respect for 
the bishops, who are the centres of unity. Nothing was 
to be done without the bishop and the presbyters; the 
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ttbAtl veTG to obey iho bUhop ovoti as Christ*; in 
._^_tg the bishop, tlicy oix^ytfl GrxJ'. Such m the 
LDgiingi: «f the opponents of Judaism. Nor is that of 
the JiidaiKere tht-niaolves leas emphatic; tho bishop tata 
in the »oat of Chmi*; ho ii I)r- look-otit at tho bowe of 
the ship of tht- Church*; U cntninted with tho |ilttj-if of 
Cbrittt 1 whotto honours liim honours Chmt* ; hit prexidiw 
over and ffuarda the truth delivered to the C'hurch*. 
Irencus auiu TvrtuHinn, al t.hi; end of the Hccond cootury, 
asHunic ovc-rj'whttre thn iinivrrsal prevalence of epiHcopncy 
from the time of tho Apoatlea thcmselvee; they know 
nothinc of any othvr form of gov^tninu'til. 

And nob oidy do wo And oppoHJug parlicji ugmctng in 
paying the hiyht«t respect to the episcopal ofhoe, but tho 
succession of bishopa in many cities is traceabte to a very 
high antiquity'. 

llie statement of Jerome', that epi9Copn<?y was de- 
veloped out of presbyte nanism in consequence of the 
increase of taction nad »:hi;mi, which rc'iiiltrcd nccpsaary 
thi: I>n'iir>iiiinano(- of ono h<-ad in eai'h ('huit^h, in prc)t>nhlv 
not well frtundefl. and is contradicted by other antnoritien . 
But there can be no doubt that the diasenaions of the 
early ages, cspccisiily th(^ struggkis of Judaism and Gnos- 
ticism ngainst (wtholic (;hri.-<liaiiity. turned men's thoughts 
to the advantage arisiog fruni the recognition of one head 
ill each Ghurch; the due succession of bishops was the 
chief Bfcurity fur tht' iniiintenance throughout tliu world 
of the ttai'hing tran&mitted from the Apoetleathemaelvea"; 
in the universal prevalence of episcopacy waa tho varied 
uui^ of tho Church most i-lcariy seni^'. 

Yet, even when a distinct episcopal order ia fully 
recognized, biahopa are still callccl presbyters by Greek 
and Eoccrdotos by Latin '* writers ; the offices of biithop and 
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were uot seiittriitt*d by ao br'.iaJ a line 
?r and deacon ; " every bishop is a presbyter, but 
every presbyter is iiot a bishop'"; the pructico of the 
Church, rather than auy fundamental distinction, made tha 
episcopate greater than the presbytery". In truth, ia 
the earliest times, the bishop is never divorced from the 
presbytery, which fonnsa "spiritual coronal" around him"; 
it is the especial duty of the presbyters to support and 
encourage their bishop' ; they are to him as strings to the 
lyre' ; the faithful are to submit themselves not only to 
the bishop but to the presbyters, as apostles of Ohrist 
and the council of God". lu each Church there is one 
bishop as there is one sanctuary, and with each bishop is 
joined the presbytery and the deacons'. 

Every city iu which a Chiu'ch was formed had its hishop, 
whose position in many respects resembled that of the 
rector of a parish surrounded by his assistant clergy rather 
than that of the modem bishop of a diocese, containing 
perhaps several large towns. To him it belonged to preside 
over the assemblies, whether of the presbyters or of the 
brethren at large ; to decide finally on the reception or 
exclusion of members ; to grant ccimmondatory letters to 
members of his Hock passing into other diocesi=s ; to main- 
tain correspondence witli other Churches' ; to ordain, to 
preach, to administer the Sacraments; the two latter ollieea 
he might, and often did. delegate in case of necessity to 
his presbyters. 

As the number of the faithful increased, it became 
more and more necessary to prevent the ministers of tlift' 
Gliurch from being entangled in worldly affairs ; a bi>ihop 
was forbiddeu even to uudertake the guardianship of 
children, as tending to withdraw him from his proper 
avocations". This withdrawal of the highe.st order from 
secular affairs tended to give greater prominence and in- 
fluence to the order which had from the first the principal 
charge of charitable organization of the Church — that o" 
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'deacons', miuistri, or, as they hood camo to be calkd, 

LcvitiiM. ThcjMJ fonuwl » link between iJie hishcr clorey 

and the laity; befu(l<>s prisachiiiK and bnptiziDff by the 

bishop's uiithority. they Kept order in the churches, they 

received the ofFijri>i^ uf the ftuthful, prt^poK'd ihi- Huly 

Table, read the Gospel, administered the Saerainont, b<Jlh 

^■to tho faithful wbo were present at the Lord's Supper and 

M|o those who were ftlwcnt by roution of sioknesd'. In 

^humberleae ways they were the active agents of the bishop. 

One of their number, who was more especially attached to 

his eervtcv, n^io-tivcil the unmc of arcliueacon, and bccainc 

one of the most important ofBcent of th» Church. In some 

Churches, the original number of deacons, seven, was not 

^BlXCMded for seveisl generations'. Tlmt tlm deacons, 

H^oaaeanng ko much actual power, did not alwayn confine 

themselves witJiin the proper limits of their othce, is 

evident from a decree of toe early part of the fourtli 

centuiy*. 

■ But the needs of the Church occiisioned a still further 
flxtenaioD of the ranks of tho ministry. In the third 
century we find already, besides the superior urderB. sub- 
^^cacons. acolyths. exorcists, readers, and door-kei.^per»*. 
^■Thosu who wort) destined for tho higher office passed in 
^'most instances through a period of probation in thc§e 
lower stations. 

I There ia possibly a trace of the office of Reader even 
in Scripture itsulf; and tho homily which is known as tho 
Second Epistle of Clement', and which is not later than 
Cfti 
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the middle of the second century, cert.ainly seems to have 
been written with a view to bfiug publicly delivei'ed by a 
reader. In the moat ancient directions for the ordination 
of Church ministers, the reader is mentioned before the 
deacon, aud ia reijuired {among other qualifications) to 
possess the gift of Huency, "knowing that he discharges 
tho office of an evangelist"". All this indicates that in 
the early days of the Church the reader was a peraou 
possessing a special gift, rogai'ded as akin to that of pro- 
phecy, though in the third century his office had become 
mechanical, and he was ranked, as we have seen, last but 
one of the minor officials. Even then, however, when his 
office waa limited to tho reading aloud of tho selected 
portions of Scripture in the congregation, he retained 
traces of his former quasi- prophetic office. The stipend 
which ifl assigned to him is aaid to he "for the honour of 
the prophets ," and in his ordination the Lord is implored 
to bestow upon him the prophetic spirit'. It is noteworthy, 
that all the ancient Western ordinals refer the election of 
the reader to the brethren, meaning probably the clergy'. 
He was anciently ordained with laying-on of hands"; later, 
by the debvery of the book fi'om which he was to read*. 

The office of Exorcist was also one which i-erjuired a 
special gift^that of casting out evil spirits' — which could 
not be conferred by the laying-on of hands. Hence the 
exorcist does not receive ordination iii that fonn ; the 
grace that is in him is manifest to all*. The ancient 
Western ordinals direct the bishop io con-stitute an 
exorcist by delivering to him a book of exorcisms" — tho 
office then implying duties little more than mechanical. 

Two causes contributed to render necessary an order of 
Subdoaeons. As the congrega.tion.s became larger and tho 
services more elaborate, tlie deacons were found to be no 
longer capable of discharging all the offices which fell to 
them, in the congregation and out of it; while at the same 
time a religious scruple prevented the authorities in many 
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cases, even in large tovas, froai appoinUug a larger num- 
ber of deucoii* than thi> mvHlic mvcii MinctioiHS by t)io 
practice of the ApoatW io Jenisalom'. Hontrc a Milxnxii- 
tiate order was instituted to discliargc such ponioos of the 
DtMio'ii-s' lyfSctt as DiiKht be dcli-guti^i) (o them. Tboso 
ufBci;ni *it;Tc prohaGly nmt appotiiUid ia a (inf k-!>i»tiaking 
Church, such as tliat of Rom«, for even Cyprian speakN of 
them as "hypudiucuui." It is Dotowurlhy that Fabian, 
who waft bLinop of Home in iho tiiiddiu uf the lliird 
century, U said to have appointed seven Hubdeucona in 
addition to thu utix^ody existing svvtta doacooB, as if to 
bring up the number uf the two titgt^lhiT to that of the 
"regions" of the cih', to which greater importance had 
recently been givun by tla- upp<>iiitmvnt of a kind of siib- 
prefi'ct in oiu;h by AU-xander Severiis. We have not suffi- 
cient information to enable us to give any exact definition 
of the duliivt of th« subdwwon in the first three centuries. 
Cyprian'ftiiiployi;d tbeni as his me^Kengerx to tho Churches 
under his charge. 

The dieoXovSo^, .-^ometiiuvK spoken of under the equiva- 
lent Latin name "sciuensV w»s tho follower or personal 
attendant of some higher ofBcial, probably a pn^bytor. 
Their apijointment seems to indicate a certain intneasi^ of 
Ktutc and ihgnity in thv higlicr officials, but they are not 
nieutionod, in this early pi-riod, in such a way iw U.< indicate 
with any exactness the duties of their office. The niiiiibiT 
(if aeolyths at Rnuiv. nieiitJoiici] in the letter of Cornelius 
was forty-two — just thrice the number of the regions in 
the city. 

As the deaoons came to be more and more occiipied 
with higher duties, the lower were delcyati-d to officials of 
a different class. Among those weie the door-keepers 
(ostiarii or ffvpropol) who ■iischarged the duty of watching 
the doora, to prevent tho intnisiou of imiiropcr persons. 
They are first mentioned in the letter of Cornelius of 
Rome alr(!ady referred ta 

Thoae were the male officers of ihe Church. But it was 
thought well to give to women also a share in the aacred 
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ministry". The widows about whom directions are given 

in the Pastoral Epistles' seem to be rather those whose 
maintenance was undertaken by the Church than a band 
of workers. No mention, at least, is mode there of any 
special work entrusted to them, though the fact that those 
placed on the roll were required to be all-eady distinguished 
for good works aeema to indicate that they were not mere 
dependents on the bounty of the Church. The word 
"widow"" however soon came to be applied to single 
women who devoted themselves to Church work, so that 
Ignatius' salutes "the virgins who are called widows," and 
Tertullian' mentions — and denounces— the case of a virgin 
who had been entered on the roll of widows before she was 
twenty. The widows were to bo engaged, some in interces- 
sion and in waiting for the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit; some in nursing the sick, and reporting to the 
presbyters such cases as required their help". 

The seclusion of women in the East rendered them in 
many cases inaccessible to the ministrations of men, and 
the office of deaconess was created to reach them'. Thus 
wo find Pbcebe called by the same title as a male deacon*, 
and directions given about the qualifications of women- 
deasons*. Deaconesses, like widows, might be either vir- 
gins, or widows who had been once married'". The widows 
were placed under the orders of the deaconesses", who are 
again made subject to the deacons". The duties of the 
deaconess, besides that of paying paatoral visits to women 
under the direction of the bishop, were, to keep the door 
of the women's entrance tu the church, and to perform 
such portions of the baptismal rite aa could not without 
itidclicacy be undertaken by men". She was to be ap- 
pointed by the bishop only, not by any inferior officer". 

The members of Christiau communities in the neigh- 
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» 1 Tim. V. 3_15. 
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boorhoocl of a city »tt«D(I<;cI it« scrvioce' and ackoov* 
Uidgvd the authority of its buhop. Thosts which were 
moni remote were cared for by their oura preabytora and 
deacons'; or aometiinea even a doacoD, without bishop or 
presbyter, had (Jiarge of a congiveiitioii, (hough not, of 
courso, so iw to exttrcisu specially vpuwopal fimclions'. 

In thi- lat.ti^r part of the third century mention is 
made of hishops of country difitnctfi (dypatv*) as well as of 
towiiH. and a uttio later we fiu<l such binhop^ reco^iiixtd 
under th« titlo of j^foptwlffieovot, ut district-bwhopH ; thoAo, 
however, had no power of ordaining without a commisnon 
from the city-bishop to whom they were subject*. Wo 
see here a difforDUcc of nvuk within the liinitit of Uio 
cpisfoijal order ilwlf. 

As U> the L'lection of bishops and other offioera of the 
Church, Clement of Ilome" doacribes the "bishops and 
deacona," after the death of the apoatles, as being ap- 
pointed by " men of coutidenitiou " with the ansent of the 
whole Cliiiriih. By these avSpa eXXoY'/*<" '•"ly poasibly 
be understood men like Titus and Tinifdhy, commissioned 
by the apostles themselves to "appoint elders"; but it 
seems more probable that the term is intended to de- 
signate those who from the length <if time that thoy haii 
bien diaciplert. their rank, or their per^oual qualitiea, 
exercised a dominant influence in the community; the 
" seniors'" of a later time. At all events, the asisent of the 
whole Church is appealed to as a proof of the validity of 
tin- appointment of the riilera who siiceecded the apo.il.les. 
And we find the popular election of biflhop.'i atill main- 
tained in the thircl century. Cyprian* representB the vote 
of the whole brotherhood in a city na necessary for the 
valid appointment of its bisliLip, the lay people as having 
a dominant influence in choosing good pastors and reject- 
ing bad. Even if there were in a city but three Christians 
competent to vote, they were still to have a bisliop, but 



' Justin Mutyr. Apol. 1. o. G7. 

' Cjprian, Ejiiit. 15, c. 1. 

> CoiK. Klib. 0. 77 (Maaai, :i. 
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their choice was tu be assisted and ratified by th 
brethren from a neighbouring city'. But after that the 
relations of Churches and bbhops to each other had been 
developed and organized, aootber ^lenient appears in the 
choice of prel&tes, — the asBcnt of the neighbouring com- 
provincial bi8hop§'. But this does not seem to have been 
universally required; in Alesandria, at least, up to the 
middle of the third century, the presbyters always nomi- 
nated as biahop one chosen out of their own body, just 
an an army might elect a general'. A later authority* 
says that it was not until the time of Alexander (A.D. 
313 — 336) that the presbyters ceased to ordain the 
patriarch. 

The choice of the person, however, to whom the 
episcopal otbec was to be committed was a matter entirely 
distinct from the conferring of the distinctive authority 
of the office, The person once chosen received the im- 
position of han(Js from his fellow bishops, and was regarded 
not wraply as the elected head of the coiiiniuuity, but as 
invested with an authority derived from the Lord Himself*; 
the voice of the people was the voice of God"; the bishops 
were successors of the Apostles'; the gifts conferred by 
ordination were divine. Three biabopa, or two at least, 
were to lay bands on the head of the person to be 
consecrated". 

Nor was it the bishop only who was chosen by the 
voice of the community over which he was to preside ; 
miniaters of other orders, not only presbyters and deacons, 
but even readers, were not appointed in ordinary cases 
without the people being summoned to deliberate on 
their merits ; though in cases where a special fitness was 
manifest the bishop might exercise his individual judg- 
ment and authority". In ordination to inferior offices, not 
more than one bishop was required to lay hands on the 



' Aiara^al r&r 'Ajroffr. 0. 16, in 
Hanmok, Ttxte etc, n. a, p. 2il2. 
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bond of tho candldfttu'. In iwme coses unctioo was wldod 
to the Iiv}'ing-on of h&ndn. 

Th« Di^op vaa for the tnoat part dtoseo from the 
members of the Church over which no wis to prentle, and 
gencnilly frtun among thusu wlio hiu! nlrwiHy borno some 
ortt(* iti the ministry'; ho who hiwi b.mn^ well the in- 
ferior ollice earned for himaelf a higher place. That in 
times of peril the comniunitif^s cndvavourou to cboofic moD 
fitt«d by age, chiuiic^tcr, niul holiness toeuido thoin •rijjht 
will n^adily lie undc!rsto<id. The traimnj; of the Spirit, 
the education of practical work, suporaeded in early days 
special schools fi.r the clergy ; yet tiio caticlielic school of 
AXexRudria rtisc int« fiitiio iii the third ciintnry, aiid came 
to be reeardc-d a^ an Advantageous place of trainini; for 
thoee wno were to undertake the sacred ministry; and 
schools frequented by Christiamt wero formed at Ca-airea, 
Aiitioch and Rome. Tho oldor Christiaii writers, w 
Clement of Alexandria and the Apologist*, owed their 
learning and cultivation to heathen and not to Christian 
sehiiols. 

While Christian tetwhcra were insisting on the pnrallel 
between the ChrLstian miniHtry and the Jewish prii'st- 
hofid, in one respect at least they entirely deserted this 
analogy. Marriage had been held in honour among the 
Jews, and Jewish priests had been always married But 
even in early days a notion that niarriage implied im- 
perfect sanctity crept into the Christian Church ; and 
us imperfect sanctity was certainly not befitting those 
who served the altar, the celibai-y of priesta came first 
to be recommended and then to be enjoined. Second 
marriages of the clergy were from the first discom- 
monded*, and even held to exclude from ecclesiastical 
oflices"; but no evidence ia found* of the actual pro- 
hibition of marriage to the higlier orders of the ministry 



■ Cmatt. Apott. vm. ca. 16—33. 

* Cyprian, Kplit. fiS. o. 8. 

» H.C. Lea, llUloricat Sktteh of 
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until the very end of the third century or the be^nniug 

of the fourth. At that pc-riod a diversity of practice 
clearly existed in the Church; we find excommunicatioa 
denounced against any bishop, presbyter, or deacon who 
should put away his wife under pretence of living a more 
ascetic Hfe'; while of those who were unmarried when 
ordained, only readers and choristers were permitted to 
marry'; again, it is laid down that bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, aud other clerks engaged in the work of the 
niiniatry should not dwell with Iheir wives'. A special 
provision was made by the council of Aneyra* for the 
case of deacons. If a deacon on ordination declared that 
he could not engage to lead a life of continence, he was 
permitted to marry ; but if he was ordained without any 
such declaration, he wa.s to he degraded from his office if 
he afterwards married. It is evident however that there 
was at this time no absolute and universal prohibition 
of marriage to the clergy, for several distinguished clerics 
of the fourth and later centuries are known to have been 
married; nor docs that state seem in their caae to have 
been regarded as in any way involving disgrace or in- 
feriority. 

We find iji the earliest age of the Church no distinct 
ordinance as to the maiJitenance of its ministers; no doubt 
many, like St Paul, lived hy the labour of their hands; 
yet the great principle, that the laboiu«r is worthy of his 
hire, and that those who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel, was always admitted ; they who waited at the 
altar became pai'takors of the offerings of the faithful at 
the altar; and those free-will offerings soon came to be 
regarded as the equivalents for the tithes of the Mosaic 
law'. Aa the clergy were more and mon; withdrawn 
from all participation in secular alVairs", it became more 
and more neceaaary to provide them an independent sub- 
sistence. 

It is evident from the very nature of the Church of 
Christ that the church of any one city could not remniu 
in loveless isolation from other churches ; the community 
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of life, discipline, aitd doctrine, which arc inherent in the 
vi-ry coDTOirtiou of the cliiirch, fiu-ljodo it, A» individuals 
ruriiitid a jiarliciilar church, hl* all th« chnn^hci* lakuii to- 
gether tbniiod the Catholic Church ; and aa the bitdiop with 
nis prv^hytcrs foniicd the cotincil of a tiarticular oommu- 
iiity, bo oh tiwiriihiy "f bishops foriiKtu the council of n 
diatrict or pniviiice. Synods were a natural pnxluct of 
the life of tnc churvh ; they wero the principal nmnifcata- 
tioDS of its unity both in doctrinv tuid discipline ; it w«8 
their work to eoneitrt common a<:tion for the r««*ttiue of 
heresy, the healing of Bchiam, the roatoration of di»ciphiif. 
The bishop socms in nil cases to have rc[Hre8entea his 
church at thofti! assciiiblii-fi; a,* ea«'h bishop was the centre 
of unity in hia own church, so the aAtembU-d bLihopM mpre- 
sotited" the unity of a larger portion of the church iini- 
veraal. Of tfvnend councils we of couree hoar nothing 
until the ct-saation of persecution permitted Uie aAsembling 
of prelates from every quarter of the Roman worlfl. 

But though bishops wore tho ordinary and inc!ia|>ena- 
ftblfi members of a syiio<l, yet pretibyteni also took jwirt in 
their dt'libci-ationa. In Cappaaocia, seniors and presidents" 
assenibled evury year to arrange matters of common con- 
cern. At the synod of Anti'icli, it was the presbyter Mal- 
ehion who refuted Paul uf fiaiufpsata, and in thti synodal 
letter the presbyters Malchion and Lucius are named' 
expressly, while several of the bishops are not. The regu- 
liir constitution of a coimeil at ihe beginning of the fourth 
century wa« probably that rieseribed in the preamble 1o 
the canons of Elvira ; "when the bishops had taken their 
seats, twenty-sis preabyti^rs also sitting with them, and 
the deacons and the whole eomin<iiiatty (plebs) standing 
by; the bishops said "...The canons run in the name of 
the bishops, though the presbyters no doubt took part in 



' Hefele. Coaeilimgctchichlt, Bd. 
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the delibt' rations, and the deacons and people had perhaps 
the same kind of tumultuary influence as the commona at 
an English witenagemot. 

When it Itecanie usual for the bkhopa of neighbouring 
churchefi to meet for lieliberation on matters of common 
interest, it was necessary tliat some one of their number 
should have the power both of summoning assemblies and 
of presiding in them. Thus, although in .spii'itunl powers 
all bishops were equal, a certain precedence in dignity 
came to be assigned to the occupants of certain ancient 
and important sees. It is probable indeed that a certain 
subordination among churches existed ffom ihe first. As 
in every city where Jews were found in large numbers, 
its sanhedrin oxercised authority over the councils of 
the smaller synagogues in the neighbourhood; so, when 
the faith of Christ came to be preached — and it was first 
preached by preference in cities containing Jewish com- 
muiiitiea— a presbytery with its bishop was formed from 
the converts', whicn naturally took the oversight of smaller 
neighbouring communities in much the .same way that 
the Jewish presbytery haii done that of its dependents. 
In some eases the senior bishop, without reference to bis 
see, presided in councils; but generally the bishop of the 
chief town of a province — where also the church generally 
claimed an apostle or apostolic man a.t its founder — sum-" 
moned and presided in assemblies, and exercised a vague 
authority over his comprovincial bishops. The great m&-| 
tropolitan sees were the following. 

Jerusalem itself, blessed with the presidency of St' 
James and afterwards of others of the aamo family, had a 
natural preeminence among Jewish -Christian churches'. 
But when, after the rebellion iu the time of Hadrian, the 
purely Gentile town of ^Elia Capitolina rose upon the 
ruins of the sacred city *, its prerogative passed to Ciiesarea, 
the political capital of Palestine, where the church was at 
any rate of apostolic origin, aud illustrinus from the memory 
of St Peter and of St Philip the Evangelist. In Syria 
and the neighbouring countries the pre-eminence of 
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Antiocb. thv tint tlKH^tinK'P'^i'>t <>'' Jewish and QrnUlc 
Ctimtutulty, was long acknowledgei Alexandria* roee 
into promineQcc al a somowliat InkT [x^riod. Hen was 
fgund tliv uiwt. iiuuit;roiiK and iriiportaiit Jcwi«h coiD- 
luuiuty existing beyond the limits of Fali?6line; aiwl here 
too was fomifd in the coureo of th<j first two centuries a 
Christian church so iuipurUuit tJiiit itM bimht^ mnkod (int 
ainoDK th« bi^hont of uie East, though it waa not nf ihi- 
very highest aiiluiuity, nor founded by an Apostle. Th*- 
aulAorilv of this church cztcndml itself — like that of the 
Sanht^Nlnu iii the same place— «ver tln! ocmi muni ties in 
thv Oyn-naica and in Libya, though Cyrene and IJbya- 
Mareotia belonged politically to the province of Africa and 
not Ui Egypt ; a pryof that the owlcsiasliail wiw not always 
iduntii-Jil with th*? [wiliticjj provimw. 

Rome had probably a larger Jewish population than 
any other city of the West, and here too a Christian church 
Wfts fonnvd, if not by an Apiwt|i\ at lojut in the lifetime of 
many Apoatleti. It wai« inevitable that the church in thv 
capital of the world, when it came to be an important 
body, should cxin^isc a dorniuaiit authority over the 
chiirchcH of the iicighbuuring cities. Such was in fact 
tho ciwe, though its pn^duniinanoo woa not at oucc rvcog- 
uii^. 

The firet and natural centre of the church on earth 
was of course Jerusalem, whcR- the Holy Spirit was first 
given ; heuoe Jewiidi-Chri.ttian fiction in the second 
century gives to St Jam(^a the Lord's brother the title of 
"bishop of bishops'," and regards him as the centre of eccle- 
Hia»ticnil Tinity. But <m the di^tniction of Jerusalem by 
Hadrian, the central power of Christendom parsed, by a 
kind of natural aSinity, to the middle point of the political 
world, Rome; henceforth, St Peter and not St Jamca is 
the central figure with the Christians of the Hebrew fac- 
tion. It is again in Judaizing fiction that St Peter — the 
first-fruits of the Lord as the primaeval bishops were of the 
apastles — is repreaeuted as posscs-sing Bupremo authority 
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iu the Roman church, and hauding on the privileges of bia J 
cathedra to his faithful disciple Clement'. Yet DionysiuaJ 
of Corinth, who had the greatest respect for the Roman See, f 
knows nothing of the See of St Peter, but refers the fouu- i 
dation of the Roman church to St Paul and St Peter in 
common'. Tertulliau raiika Rome, with Corinth, Philippi, 
Thessalonica and Ephesus, among the apo.st'>lic sees', and 
agreeM with the Clementines in regarding St Peter as first 
bishop of Rome and as having ordained Clement as his 
successor'; yet ho trtjats with the utmost scorn the claim 
of the " pnntifex masimus " to be a bishop of bishops, or ' 
by bis own authority to grant remission of penalties for 
certain oflences'. Ireiiieus, in an interesting passage* 
refers to the ancient and glorious Roman see as the ac- 
knowli'dged preserver of the traditious derived from thej 
two great apostles its ibunders, and therefore having a 
natural precedence' among the churches. Cyprian, who 
regards Rome as certainly the see of Pett>r and the centra I 
of unity in the church', urges that the gift of the Lord t» 
St Plater was identically the same as that to all the 
Apostles ; if it was given to one in token of its unity, it 
was given to many in token of its vaiiety"; all bishops 
alike are successors of St Peter"; for one bishop to claim 
an episcopate over his brother bishops is -simple tyranny". 
The claim of Rome to be "cathedra Petri" was ac- , 
knowledged from the end of the second century. But it Is 
needleMs to seek the grounds of the Roman primacy iu a 
supposed siipremacy of St Peter and a supposed commia- 
aion of St Peter to those who should occupy the Roman 
see. The causes which really led to the pre-eminence of i 
the Roman church and its bishop are suthcieutly obvious. 
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All the roa<bi in the world led to Rome, all uatiooa and 
sectB weru rvpresonted there; and probably those obscure 
bishops of Rome- in th« wcond rcntury hiul hhjr! of the 
gorcming ineitinct than their more literary an<) coiitoin- 
ptative brethren in the East. The niaj<.<»tv of the eternal 
city could not fail to mid <li)fnily to ltd buihop. It was 
not, so far tut we can now trace, the greatoeaa of partiotilar 
bishops which raised the church of Rome to its pre-eminence; 
if there tvcrci amoD^ thorn suntx and murtyni, tht^'re were 
al)«o mmw whiMe naino bi'-an no gitod odonr; but all were 
eager for Roman interestft. Callistus was probably a man 
of doubtful chara>?tor', but he at least streoethened the 
positiou of tlK- i:ptM'0)jiLtu by tint d<.H^laration, tliat a bishop 
could ill 110 caiie be di-iio.'Hid by the presbytery, not oven in 
case of mortal ain. If Marcel limis offered incense to idols, 
the Roman bgcnd turns even his fall to account, saying 
that it wiw only by hiM own voico that ho wait condcnirnd, 
for ■■ the tirst see is judged by no man'," In spite of indi- 
vidual lailurps. the Roman church. Hkc the Romau nation, 
Btcadilv pursued its aim of ruling tho in;opli«. It giiinwl 
its cud, no far os the wostom churcnes are concerned, 
yet not without many strugglea Its claim to settle con- 
troversy by an authoritative decision was vehemently 
rejected in the second and third centuries by the A.'iiatic 
and the AlHcan churchos, and it was not until political 
causes powerfully co-operated with spiritual that the power 
of the grcyit Roman patriarchate was consolidate)!. With- 
in the 6ret thite oeuturios it exm-cised autliorily over the 
"suburbicarian" provinces in Central and Southern Italy, 
and a vague influence over the churches of southern Gaul, 
to which bishops were sent from Rome'. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SOCIAL LIFE AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. 



1. Wb might express the great difFereiico between 
the life of ChristianB and that ot the world around them 
by Baying that within the ChuR-h were special gifts nf the 
Holy Spirit. Outward signs of thu proat^uce of tho Spirit 
— prophecy, healing of disease, casting out of demons — 
were sliil! recognized in the first tliree centuries'. Ter- 
tnlliau' speaks as if it were an every-day matter for a 
Christian to compel a demon to disclose himself and quit 
the afflicted person. And not less certain signs of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit were seen in the love and 
beneficence of the brethren towards each other. Family 
life received a new sacredness. Children were looked upon 
as a precious tnist, to he trained in the chastening of the 
Lord for a higher life. Husband and wifu who were heire 
together of the grace of life were drawn together in a 
closer bond. Tertuliian' draws a charming picture of the 
aerene happiness of a wedded pair who have all their 
thoughts m common ; who share one hope and one service 
of God ; who pray together, fast together, and approach 



1 C. Hclimidt, J.Q .?oc'(M Civile 
et in 'i'TBiuifoniialiim pur U Chrit- 
tianiKiif, tr. by Mary Tbcrpe, uoder 
the titlu Sncial Resutlf of Early 
Chriilinnil}/, Loud., ISSfi ; F. Miin- 
tor, dif Chrittiii im Iltiitn. llmift: 
C. C. J. Bimsou. Uippolylut mid hii 
Afff, vol. 3; C. J. HefBle, Uetrr 
lUn Rigorlnima in Jon Lehra drr 
alien ChTitlrti (in his BeitrHge r\iT 
KheiitBffmckir'.htt n. 8. w. i. 11! fl,| ; 
W.E.H.LBokjr, lliitory of European 
Uor<Ut. vol. 3; M. CamSre, DU 
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tOf^bhor the Table of the Lord. Maxriage was reganlcd 
as indissoluble, except in cvw of ndiilU'^ry '. Nay, in the 
▼iew of some eveo death iuplf did not <!iK»'tlvc it, and 
second tnarriuffe was, to Hucb, ouly rc«pectabiii adultt^ry'. 
Doubts werw i,yirlj- rai.*i;d whi-tlifr uiunagv was permittiad 
to the clergy'. Marriages bi'tweeu (.'hrUtiftiis ninl liwilbcua 
were of coui-se looked upon with disfavour', Tho jujor, 
widows aiid <)r[ihitri.><, ihiiKu nhu wt-ru sick or in prison, and 
fiiendleas Chnslian Htrangers, were llio diargv of tho 
comtDUuity. For these conUibutiona wore m^e at the 
celebration of tht^ Eucharist*. Ladius visited tlio poor at 
their own homes'. Large auras were givt*ii for tbo ro- 
dciuptiou of ciiptivos'. Never was the helpfulnew and 
the oourage in thi> jiriw-iu'i- »f danger which distinguished 
the brothcrhooti niori- luarked than in time of [K^tilnnctx 
While pfifi^ftiis di'scrtcd thoir nearest kindred, or cast theta 
half-dtud into tin* stn-irts, Chrii<tiauH gave the utmost eaxe 
to the sick and the dead. Christian or pagan, n-gardloss 
the deadly atmosjilicrt' which they breathed'. The 
ristion regarded Iii.i whuh' life tw giiordt^d by Christ 
and loved the sign of liis Cross'. 

Christians lived in the world as not of the world. 
They were serious while much of iho world around them 
was frivolous. Many of thu aTnuseiiiont« iiiid uccupationa 
of paganisin seemed incompatible with a life vowed to 
God. Tbo ]iagan divinities seemed to them evil demons'", 
and their votaries given over to a strong delusion. And 
as splendid dress and decorative art were largely in the 
service of pagan worship, they looked with suspicion and 
llislike upon all artificial attractions, Every trade which 
mijustered to idolatry was of course forbidden ; and some 
■regarded the difiguises of a stage-player aa a kind of 
deceit and fraud not permitteii to true worahippers". Such 
teachers also inveighed against elegance and attractive- 
ness in women's dress as unworthy of those who should be 
devoted to Clirist". And even without such admonition. 
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in time of pereecution, the realitiea of life were too ab- 
sorbing to permit much attention to be given to its oma- 
inentation. Civic life was so interwoven with pagan 
worship, so many common observances implied a recog- 
nition of some deity, that Christian Ufe in the midst of 
heathenism was full of pitfalls. It was doubted by some 
whether it was lawful to wear a garland on the head', or 
to wreathe the door posts, on occasions of public festivity. 
Already in the time of St Paul perplexity arose from the 
lact that portions of the victims offered in sacrifice wore 
publicly sold at the shambles, and this must have con- 
tinued 80 long as pagan sacrifices were tolerated. Some 
doubted whether it was lawful for a Christian to serve 
in the Roman armies, under standards which implied a 
deification of the emperor'. Those who served could how- 
ever point to the examples of the centurion at Capernaum 
and of Cornelius, who are not recorded to have left their 
military profession. 

2, The horror which the Christian felt towards the 
Pagan world exprossod itself in an extreme form in the 
rigorous life which was known as Asceticism"; a life, that 
is, of scif-denial such aa was not expected from the ordinary 
Christian. Ascetics were distiTiguished by their with- 
drawing — so far as might be — from the world, and devotiiig 
themselves to prayer and meditation on holy things; by 
their scanty diet and abstinence from marriage, To such 
was assigned a special rank in the house of prayer*. As 
early as the latter hall' of the second century we find both 
men and women devoting themselves to life-long celibacy 
in the hope of nearer communion with God'. The apo- 
logist Tatian was a leader of those who from their severe 
self-control were called Encratites' ; and Hieracaa', a pupil 
of Origen and in many ways a distinguished man, hold 



' Tertullian, De Corona Militi*. 
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principles hardlj- letw rigitL l'ii(l<-r th« iiiHui^iioo of such 
principk'H, women Uvea unmarried imdi^r vowb, not yet 
ubi«oIutely pi-rpettiHl'. Somu, ill their exaltation, were led 
to atUitnpt that which is above nnturc, living, wliilo vowod 
to continence, in the same houne and iu the utmost 
familiarity with men bound by rimilar vows'. Such arro- 
Unut purity, which wtw found to have evil consequences, 
was IWbiildi'ii by a dcfmiti? <;iiactim?!it in the bt-j^inning 
of the fourth Lontury'. This appreciation of virginity not 
unnaturally led to depreciation of marriage, to which no 
doubt some of the ooarae wwxdationtt of heuthcnism Mtill 
clung. So much coarseneaa in truth was found in pagan 
marriage- feasts that Cyprian* thought them no lit scenes 
fi>r the presence of a di^ieiple of Clirwt. 

3. The feeling of thi- vanity of I'arlhly things wid of 
the need of self-discipline and self- mortification combined 
with horror of the pagan world to drive enthusiastic de- 
votce.i into the desert! Many bouIm in all ages of Chris- 
tianity have felt the deep longing to withdraw from the 
vain and nnaatistyiug pleasures and pomps of the world 
into the deep unbroken solitude in winch communion witli 
Ood seems more iHJssible. The first great siint of the 
desert — the first, that \*, who miule a great iMipr(^s.sion on 
the world — was Antonius, whom we commonlv know as 
St Anthony'. Bom near Memphis in the middle of the 
third century, he wa.-* impelled by the hearing of the 
gospel preceptA, "Sell all that thou hast" and "Take mi 
thouffht for the morrow," to divest himself of all his 
worldly wealth. He vL-iil.cd some who were already her- 
mits, to learn their manner of lil'i', and .scmn aft*r fixed his 
dwelling in the midst ofbanvsu hills, about a day's jonnn-y 



1 To leave thiB atitte after pro- 
fuBsion wiK bowGVtsra numdiU (6'niic. 
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from tile Red Sea, in a ruined tower, the entrance to 
which he blocked up with stones. Thore he retnained for 
many a year, seeing no human countenance, unless it were 
that of a friend wTio twice n year brought him a supply 
of bread. It wa-i in thia solitude that he experienced the 
temptations which have become famous. Outraged nature 
rose against him, and filled his imagination, sometimes 
with horrible forms of demons, -sometime.^ with alluring 
phantoms of beautiful women. The tidings of the per- 
secution of Maxirain lured him from his retreat to Alex- 
andria, where the Alexandrians looked with wonder on the 
etriinge form iVom the desert, He encouraged confessora 
before the judge and roinistered to the saints in pi'iwon, 
but found not the martyr's crown. His visit to the haunts 
of men however spread abroad his fame, and hia desert 
became populous with disciples, on whom he enjoined the 
great duties of prayer and work. Here we see the 
beginning of the coeiiobium. the common life of ascetics, 
aft.erwanJs ao largely developed. He himself continued to 
lead a life of watchiiigs and fastings, hardly consenting to 
take sufticicnt food to sustain lil'e. He was unlearned, 
but wise wilh long experience of the human heart. His 
saying — " As the demons find us, so they behave towards 
us, and according to the thoughts which are in us they 
direct their assaults" — fthows that he was no bmin-aick 
visionary. At his won! the sick were sometimes healed 
and demons driven out ; but ho was neither elated when 
Ood heard his prayer, nor angry when his prayer was not 
answered ; in all things he praised the Loi'd. A true 
physician of the soul, he reconciled enemies and comforted 
mourners. In the midst of this poverty which made many 
rich it was made known to him where he would find one 
who was more perfect than himself. Paul' of Thebes had 
dwelt since the persecution of Decius in a cave of the 
(Icsert, when- a palm-tree gave him shade, clothing, and 
food. For ninety years he liad been lo.st to men, and was 
found by Anthony as he lay at the point of death. As 
his own end drew near, he withdrew from the veneration 
and thi! distpiiet of human kind further into the disert, 
and only reappeai-ed occasionally to defend the faith or to 

' Jcmmo, rilii Fa'tU Eremitic; Opp. n. 1. ed. TallBrai. 
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Sect the uppn's»<.^. Hi! ditptirk-il at Wl in vxtrL-ine 
old sgL-, lumiig tx.-hiiid him th<! fiime of n piiroaitil tiiiiipio 
character, and a gniat posterity in the numerous army of 
borroits. 

♦. TIri grt-al I'lid aud niin of Christian tt-aoliiiig, with 
regani t" luiui's lifi* aiuoiij; hi.s fellnws, i« l*> jirfxiiice in 
each man such a pondition of heart and mind aa wilt of 
itself impel him to right conduct But Cliristian morality 
has also another awiH'ct. There is given to th« Church, 
cunsid^R^d us a Iheocratie comiiuinity, acfxio t'pi'^cially m- 
vealed, and sanctioned hy glorioua promises and terrible 
penalties. This code has to bo enforced and the purity 
of the society gimrdtid. HvMce within the Church tlic gn-at 
iimblcin^! of muialily tended to a>Miimc a Juritilic iktjject, 
The heads of the community are not merely teachers of 
morality or muiistrants in sacred things, but alsij jurists 
admiuisteriiig a cmle', deU-nnining what (vnsure or penalty 
^huuld be iiiHictc'd in particular vasas. The grtsit [)enalty 
was the exclusion of offenders for a longer or sliorter period 
from the privileges of membership ; nnd these privileges 
could only be regained by a long pmci'Ms of pruyer, fasting, 
and humiUfltioTi — a pmcpsfi ciini]irebcndi-d uniler tho uue 
word "penitence" — together with public eonti'S--ii)n of sin 
in the midst of the congregation'. Excommunication, 
with its consequences, became in fact the great earthly 
sanction of the moral law. The jinlgemeiit on such cases 
was committed to the presbyters nnder the presidency of 
their bishop ; but, as is evident from the history of the 
Church, the bishops exercised a dominant influence, and 
were held rospimstbte for the severity or laxity of the 
proceedings. The genu of the code which guided the 
decisions of the ecclesiastical jud^e wiis found in the com- 
mands of thii Lord Himself anil in the Decalogue. With 
regard to other precepts of the Mosaic Law, the early 
Church docs not seem to have laid down any definite 

r'uciple by which command.'? of perpi.'tual obligation might 
distinguished from those which were merely national 
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and temporary. Tbere were, for instance, liifferent opininna 
as to the necessity of abstaiuitig from tliiciga straogk-d 
and from blood'. In the Church, as in other Bocietiea, 
circumstances arose wbicli were not explicitly provided for 
by tlic taw. and decisions of Ghnrchea or bishops from time 
to time enlarged the scop;; of old prc-copts. Hence there 
was formed a mass of traditional or " common" law. which 
was often in fact new while it claimed to bo old, and which 
passed current under venerable names. A collection of such 
precepts is found in the " Teacliing of the Lord through 
the- Twelve Apostles,"' in the " Ordinances of the Holy 
Apostles'" which are derived from it, and in the so-called 
"Apostolical Constitutions"* and "Canons of the Holy 
Apostles.'"' The " Constitutious" eousiat of eight books, of 
which the first six clearly reflect the customs and practices 
of the Extern Church of the first three centuries, the 
seventh is founded upon the "Ordinances," the eighth, 
though it may contain matter belou^^iug to an earher 
period, embodies the ritual of the middle of the fourth 
century, and has been tboiight to exhibit traces of Arian- 
isrii. The Canons which bear the name of the Apoatlea' 
are a, collection of precepts from the Constitntion.s, or from 
the Acts of various synods up to the fourth century. It 
may be observed, that although these collections bear the 
names of Apostles or Apostolic men, they were never 
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ilacod by tlic aiiciutit Church on on equality with Scrip- 
lure. 

Ab may readily be suppfxied, the admin Lit rat ion of 
thiB i^b'tL-m of penalties was by no means free from dilli- 
culty. Penitents wrRt readmitted to communion in one 
Cbitreb with much tnont fiuniiry thttn tn aciuUicr One of 
the grounds for the attack of Uippolvtus on Oalli-ttiiK', 
bishop of Rome, was his excessive rcauiueas to restore to 
coiDTLiiiiiioii uH niunner uf siniierH, so as to lower tlie 
standanl of Christian ImlineKi. Hippolytus appears to 
have been chtiaen anti-bLth^ip by the party dinuonf^^uti'd 
with the mild nile of Cillistns. And a^in, at a lat(-r 
pcriiid, when Cornelius <iecliiied to maku heavy the yoke 
wlii(-h ulnce the lime of Cullixtus had bcun light, one of 
his prcsbytorK. Novatianus', rose up ng^in»t him, and wa» 
made tlio bishop of an opposition. This was a man of 

idcmblc culture, of ascetic life and nervous tempem- 

t. wlici hint received benefit fnmi the pmycrs of a 

oistiaii exorcist, and so boeti won fm- ('hrifitiiinity. Like 

lin Martyr, he vian reputed a philowopber lie lai<l 
down the ]>rinciplL>, that the flret duty of eccltHtiaslical 
nilent was to preserve the Churdh b» a pure society of 
«uunla or "Kathari;" hence, that ono who by Hin had 
8i^|jarated him.itlf fnim God and been excbidc-d fnim the 
Church could nevor be received back into it ; though he 
exhorted the fallen to repcnljine* even without hope of re- 
turning to the Church". Thu Novatiani.'sts refused cnm- 
muuioii with the Oiitliolic Church, and buptiaed ant-w t.hci.se 
who came over to them from Catholicism. NovatianuH 
died as a martyr under Valeriaji. but tlie schism per- 
petuated itself for some generations. One of the Nova- 
tianiat bishops was Acesiua, whom at the Council of Nicioa 
Constantine bade to plant a ladder and go up into heaven 
by himself. 

Meantime, a schi.sm bad arisen on opposite gT0un<i.4 at 
Carthage. In the severity of persecution, there were some 
who had delivered up to the pagans their copies of Koly 

□feiue of Alexnudrin to MovHtianns 
(Euseb. H. E. Ti. 45), and to Dio- 
cjaiuH of Home (/!'. vii. 8). 

' Cyprian, tipiil. 56, o. 29. 

• Sooifttes, H. E. I. 10. Soe 
Slaolej, Eagtera Ck. 17S.. 
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Scriptui'e (traditores), etmie who had aL't.uiilly sacrifii^ed 
to iduls (liipd), ami some who. without sacrificing, liad 
ohtaiued fruiii Uie mo gist rates, by favour or bribery, cer- 
tifii^ates' of having sacrificed iJAIielkitwi). When such 
ofiendcre d^.■siI■c■d to he restored to the Cliiutjh, it bucamu 
a pressing qucslioii how thoy — eB|)fcially the " lapsed" who 
had actually sacrificed — should he dealt with. WefL- they 
to he ri'admilted to tlie Church, and, if so, on what con- 
ditions ? At Carthage Cyprian' refused to receive at 
once men who had denied thoir Lord, even thcmgh s'tuie 
who hail suffered in the j)er.seeutiori — ^" confessors," as they 
were now called — desii-ed them to be readmitted, giving 
them cerliheateK of reconciliation {Ubelli pads). Thus 
there arose a discontented ]Jarty, composed of the aggrieved 
confessors, those who were dissatisHed with Cyprian's ad- 
ministration, and the lajised who were eager to be received 
agaiu into communion. These, with Novatiis at their 
head, rebelled against Cyprian afi being unworthy, in con- 
seiiucnee of his flight during the persecution, to rule over 
men who had euduri.-d torture with heroic constancy. They 
ch'we a deacon of their own, one FelieissinuL*;, and set up 
Fortuiiatus, one of their adherents, as bishop of their 
party'. Cyprian's severe views unfortunately set him at 
variance with the milder bishop of Rome. When able to 
hold a sj^iLid, he so far modified hLs decree, as not to hand 
over the lapsed to despair, hut to readmit them to com- 
niuuion. after long jienitcnce, in prospect of death '. Ijibel- 
latici were at once readmitted*. And in t!ie troublous 
tiine when his diocese suffered from war anil pestilence, 
he acknowledged works of mercy ii« an atonement for all 
sin'. Novatus, who had been a champion of the laxer 
ride at Cart.hage, found his way to Rome, where he be- 
came an adherent of the stricter party of Novatianus, and 
did much to encourage the schism. 

If we may trust the account of Epiphaniua', the schisin 
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or MelcUuR ill Ki;,vpt v/oa of the luiiue kind aa that of 
NovaUanua in Rome. According to him. during the pcr- 
eecutioii of Diocletian, many Cfimtiniu who lutd dcuiod 
their T^ord entreated inL-rey and fot^veneas; Peter, the 
bi»hijp of Alexandria, who waa himself in prison vfitli 
moat of hia hrethrcn, waa inclined to gentle coure(%, and 
would have granted ixiinmtinion to »uvn of the lajisud us 
wore ready to do jtonance for tJieir fault. liloIetiuK, how- 
ever, bishop of Lycopolifl in the Thebaid, who was alao a 
prisoner, opposed this, and would at any rat« defer the 
Kudniiiwiuu of the iwuitcnb* until the m^rst^eution iihoiild 
bo over. A majority of the bLthops took his pftrt. Soon 
after this Peter died in consequence of the torture which 
ho had endnrcd. and Mi.li-liiis was stntcncwl to slavery in 
the mines. On his way however to his iiliiee of biLnish- 
nient ho ordained seveial presbytera and deocona, and thit 
schism which thus arose was still dajigcrous at the time 
of the Council of Nicaui. Mclctius on tho cessation of 
ptrrseciitirin hud returned t-ti Kgypl. 

5. The beffiuning of (;!in.<tiaii life was Baptism. 
Tho-se adult* who de.sind to be atiniitted through the laver 
of regenei-ation into the Body of Christ had to submit to 
a course of instruction, during whJdi they were calli^ 
Catechumens', and were not allowed to bo pre:<ent lit 
the celebration of Holy Communion. In primitive times, 
this instruction seenis to have been of a practical kind, 
impressing on the candidate the grcAf dt^-tinction botwcoii 
the way of life and tlio way of death". The catechu in en ate 
lasted ordinarily, at the end of the third century, two 
years, or oven three, though it might be shortened in 
special ca.ses'. In the times immcilintely succeeding the 
apostolic, we find that the candidate, after instruction, was 
taken to some place where there waa water — if posdble, 
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to a runDirg stroani — buth thu baptized and Ihe baptizerl 
fasting, and there plimged into the wator in the name of ] 
the Holy Trinity. Warm wator might be used in case of I 
necessity, and it was Riifficicnt, when circumstances ad- I 
mitted of notliin? else, to ijnur water thrice on the head 
uf tlie candidate , Later, at the end of the second and j 
the beginning of the third century, we find a more 
elaborate ritual. The cniididate was questioned as tfl his-, 
faith'; he reuouucod the devil and his poirijjs', and was 
exorcised to free him from his jmwer'; the water waaj 
blessed by the bishop'; before Lajitism, wliicli took place > 
by triiie immersion or afi'iision in tlie name of the Holy 
Trinity, he was anointed, and again on Icaviuy thu watta-*, 
when he was also given lo taate of milk and honey'; and 
immediately afterwards lie rcecivod imposition of hands ', 
with prayer for Ihe gift of the Holy Spirit*. This Itiying ] 
on uf hands, being in tliu West reserved to the bishop, 
soon became a separate rite'. That in early timefi iufaiitB 
were baptized", in accordance with the principle laitl ilown 
by Ireiiicus", is evident from TerUdlian's" indignant re- , 
monstrance. Origcn" in the third century found inliint-, 
baptism an immemorial custom, held to be Apostolic, . 
Sponsors" were held ueeessary both for adults and itstants,] 
in the first case aa guarantees of the honest intention of] 
the candidate, in the second to give .idditional security [ 
that the children .'thould be brmight up as Christians. 

If one who had professed his readiness to receival 
bapiifim died the martyr's death without having a^tuaUjrj 
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wd throHgli the puritViiiK ftooil, tht? " luLplisjii of blood" 
wiis iilwiijs lii-ld t.o h<^ lit. U-OAl oquivaknt ti> that of wat^T. 
Both kinds were typified in the bto<Mi and wat^-r which 
flowed frnin the Lord's wounded side'; those who suffer 
martyrdom unhuptiz^jd bIiiud ia bh« blemng of the 
puiiiU'nt roltlifr'. 

Towards the end of the second century Tert.ullian' 
raised the <|Ucstioii, whether baptism couferred W heretics 
was valid, mid iniswured it in th<! iiogntivtv Agrippinus*, 
bi«ih(>|i (jf t.'art.)jago, agretnl with him, and bapti»»i ui«w 
Montaiiiwts who came over to the Church. The same 
practice prevailed in Asia Minor, Alexandria, and many 
other Eiwtcrii Churc'he«, and wiifi Banchiom.'d by a series of 
proviudal synods at (Jarlhajje, Iconiurn, and Syiinada. 
The ancient practice of the llonian (Jhiirch was difTurviit; 
in Rome the heretic who returned to the Church, if he 
had been baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, was 
a<iiintt>i.'d to cumniiiniun by simplir im])i)M(.ion of hands', as 
penitents were. 'I'he Churches of Carlhaj^ and Home 
were brought into contact in consequence of their common 
concern with Novatianism, and each was ofieiided at the 
other's practice, Stephen, bishop of Rome, was not dis- 
f posed to tolcratrO a custom wliich varii^d from his own, and 
threatene>l to withdraw from communion with the African 
and Asiatic Churches if they persisted in their offence. 
All absnhif.e brench w.n.s however prevented by the media- 
tion of Dioiiysius of Alexaudiia". But Cyprian was unable 
to reconcile the Roman principles with his conception of 
the Catholic Church. There could be no true baptism out- 
side the Chnrch, for heretics could not confer gifts of the 
Spirit wliich they did uot themselves pos.wss'. Against 
the authority of the Roman see, he protested that this was 
uot a matter to be settled by tradition, but by reason*; 
nor was one bishop to lord it over another, since all were 
pirtakers of a like graca Stephen thereupon refused to 
receive the legates of Cyprian in Rome, and withdrew 
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InHn comniuiuoii with him and his Church. He ereo went 
so &r as to call Crpnao a false Christ, a false proph4.-t, 
a dcccitriil vtir\u-r . A nuunci) of the AJrican province 
ill ihe y*;ar 2M, uixier (Jyprian's prtsidency, d<K.i<ied in 
fovour of thoir ancient custom*. The Asiatic Churches 
geixmklly took thu fsunv Kiile, nml their motrup^litun, 
Ftrmilicui, bUhop of C'u;t<ariA in Camradocia, wrote to 
Cyprian a forma! declaration of their opinion uu the 
matter at issue, containing a strong condemnation of the 
conduct of tho bishop of Rome. The contest was an 
oh»tinatc oiio. uud outlivi.*d both tho principal combat^ants; 
8t4^pli>;n sulTeri'ii ninrtynlom in 257, and Cyprian in tho 
following year, Meantune tho kindly and judicious ])io- 
nysiuH of A]<xainlria had again intervened, and the per- 
svculion under VuK^riau no doubt turned men's thoughts 
to more presMiig needa. A friendty message from Xystus, 
Stephen's successor, was brought to Cyprian shortly before 
his execution*. Gradually the Roiniiu praxitico prevailed. 
It wan «aiii'tioncd by a syiKul at Aries, at which several 
Numidiaii binhops wore present, in the year ;U4'. 

Cliri.stiauH a.s.sembled themselves together, mindful of 
the Lord'n promise and the Apoatle'e warning, to worship 
God, to strengthen and refresh their own souls, to realize 
their union with Christ and with each other. These 
Oiid» thity Koiight esiiedally in the Supper of the Lord 
or Holy Kucharist. I'ho i^arlieat account remaiuing to us 
of this celebration" teaches us that, believers met on the 
Ixird'n Pay, whttn they confes-seii thoir hSus, and were 
wiirni'd thitt no mm wbu was at enmity with hLs brother 
Mhoulil approach the feast of love Over the Cup thanlo 
were given for the holy vine of David, made known to ua 
through Jesus Christ ; over tho bR>kcji Bread, for the life 
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and ktiowii-dge tmidi' known U) ii» llinmeli Him; and 
prayer wa« ntiwlo that the <]iaeiplea shouM 1>e gaUicn^d 
itito the Kii)gili.*ni. vvvD as the scatterci] grains were made 
ont- Itwif. AlUr n.'C(-i>ti"i>, thnnki) wonr gWca for Go<rB 
Holy Name n^vealc-d to ns, »n<l fi>r knuwUnl^jo iiiid fHilh, 
for H[>iritiial meat and drink; for immortal liA- mnil<- 
known to uk through the Son; and pr&^cr wim mmie for 
thp ]MTffftiu^ iif tliu Church and tho iMUfsiiig away of the 
present world. The Bcrviw? ondiid with nii inviUition to 
those who were without, and the watch-woni Miinui ath», 
"the Lord conu-th." From the account of Jimtin'. later 
iu ttL'o luid (lifli-ring in pliM'« from that of the Teaching, 
we hnd that, in the Sunday twrvieo, portii^ns were road 
from the " Memoirs of tne Apoatiea " — pnthahl v the 
Gijsjiels — ami from the Proiilicls. The reading wafl followed 
by an t-xhorlalion from tfn' pn-sidiug brother, and then 
all stood up to pray. After thi«, brioi], «n<! wine mixed 
with water, were bnmght, and the pn-wdi'nt utUn^d 
prayer and thanksgiving. Then those ures*:ut ]iartook, 
und portions WL-re «eut to the abHetit Viy the handu of the 
dc^acons. Upon this followed the offering of alms, which 
were deposited with the president to be adnuni»ti.Tud for 
the benefit of the sick and needy. The " holy kisa " it* 
mentioned in Jiii^tin'e description of the EuchaJiat which 
immediately succeeded a bapti.srn, but not in that of an 
ordinary Sunday. Both the " Teaching " and Justin siK'ak 
of the eucharistic service aa a "sacrifice*." Elsewheru 
Justin mentions' that in the Eucharist thanks were given 
for our criiation and for our refiemption through Christ. 
Irenseua too speaka of the giving of thanks ovur the 
elements. " Wc offer," he says, " unto God the bread and 
the cup of bli's.sing, giving thanks unto Him for that He 
bade the earth bring forth these fruits for our sustenance ; 
and... we call forth the Holy Spirit, to declare (orraauifoBt) 
this sacrifice — cveu the Bread the Body of Christ and the 
Cup the Blood of Christ, that they who partake of these 
copies {iivTiTVTriof) may obtain reniLSsion of their sins and 
everlasting life'," The intercessions which, according to 
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Tertulliao, the faithful niaiJe fm behalf of empcTore aodl 
the DL-acu uf thci empire', aud fur c-tiemies'; tlioir prayers 
for fruitful eeasons"; their commemoration of aud inter- 
cession fur the dead', all probably took place in connexion 
with the Kticharint'. Tertiilliau implies that a thauka- 
givirig took place in the Church ovei- the eleineuts" ; aud 
lie also ruentions that prayers, called " orationea saerifici- 
oriim," followed communion. Consecrated bread wjlb kept 
in private houses, and tasted before other food'. Origen' 
apeaks of the " loaves oH'eretl with thauksj^viug and prayer 
over the gifts " as having been made, in cousequenee of the 
prayer, "a certain body, holy and liiillowing those who uso 
it with sound purpose." Cj'prian first distinctly puts forth 
the principle that the Lord's acts in the Loi^t Supper are to 
be followed by the celebrant iu the Eucharist. " Because," 
he says', " we make mention of the Loitl's Passion in ajl 
our sacrifices. ..we "Uglit to do no other thing than He 
did ; for Seripture aays that so often as we offer the Cup 
in couiniemoration of (he Lord and Hie Piission, we should 
do that which it in evident that He did." We also find 
from Cyprian that in the liuchariat intcreesaion was made 
for brethren in affliction", whose names were recited", as 
were also the names of those who had made otferiiigs" and 
of the faithful departed". 

A much more developed form of Liturgy than any 
described in earlier documents is found in the second 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions'*. There, bishops, 
presbytoi's, aud deacoiiB take part in the service ; the 
lections from the Old Testament are intermingled with 
psalmody ; there follow lections from the New Testament, 
ending ivith the Gospel ; then, silence is kept for a 
Bjiace, foih'wed by exhortation from the presbyters and 
bishop. This ended, catechumens and penitents depart,.! 
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aoA the &ithful, lumiiig U> lliu East, th« abodo of Qod, 
the scftt of PamdiRc, »lan<l up and pmy. llie-D follows 
the oblation of the elements, the wanting to those in 
enmity or in hypocrisy, the kiss, the prayer of tho deacon 
for th« Chitrc^h aTid the world, tho buuiop's blesiiing in the 
words «f thi.1 Hthri'w prit'»t,', hix proyer, and tho mcrifioe, 
f()ll(nvc>d by con uii union. Tho doora are yarded, that no 
uniiiitiatod ptrsoa may enter. The eucnaristic service, 
as doacribed hers, is Hutntnod up in the woids, " the 
readinp of tho pmphctM, tho prooluiining of the Goupcb, 
th« oMntrion i)f thu sai-rilioe, the gift of thn holy fotxi'' . 

In primitive times the brt.'ad wiw broljeii and the cup 
blessed at a meal; at firat tho meal of a household , 
aftervrardfl, a more public ono to which each brotb«r 
brought hij« contribntioii*. 'Iliig seema to have been «tiU 
GUHtomary at the time when the " Teaching " was written*, 
but in Jii&tin's time, in the middle of the second century, 
it seems cluar that no food wu:« partaken of at Communion 
BZC^t tho coiisi'omti'd bri^tui and wine. So long us the 
iOothnunion continued to be celebraii-d in the pnmitive 
manner, it was almost certainly held in the evening, at the 
U8\ial hour of" the principal meal". Hut even iu Pliny's 
time OhristiaiiB held a meeting before dawu. and their 
habit of ineelJTig in obscuritv iuiuf«;d tho IhmiIIivm t« ro. 
pronch tliem with loving darkni'iia rather than light'. In 
the African Church of the second au<l third centuries it is 
clear that Christians comniunicati'd before djiwn. though 
it sopins prcibaljlo that in wniio cii.st-.'< they rocoivod in 
the evening alsm'. Of the evening participation however 
Cj'prian seeme to speak as if it were rather a domestic 
than a pubhc rite. 

Beeideit the tltichariHt, (christians also ossL-mbled at 
common meals — "tables" or " love-feaala"* — for social 
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iDtcrcoiirse ami edification, Tiirlulliaii' doseribos tho 
iiiiHicst table and the sober joyousiieas of these feativaJs, 
which afterwards in his Montainatic fervour ho calum- 
niated'. It is however in fact evident that the love-feasts 
in soiiU' cases degeuomted iutu mere scenes of enjoyment*. 
Directions are given in the Apostolical Constitutions' for 
Ihe proper distribution of portions to tho several ministeiB 
by tne host who gives a love-feast. 

Prayer was an essential part of Christian life. The 
ihird, Sixth, and ninth hours were marked out by scriptural 
precedent", and we find them observed as special times of 
prayer in the second century". In the third there was 
added a pi'ayer earlier tihaii tJiat of the thin! hour and a 
prayer later than that of the ninth hour'. Tho earlier 
authorities give no groimd for supposing ibat these prayers 
were said in churches, but in the Apostolical Coasti- 
tutions' tho pco])Ie arc exhorted to come to the Church 
daily, morning and evening. 

lu the early days of Christianity marriage must of 
course have been celebrated in accordance with the law of 
the land, in order to obtain legal validity, but it was early 
recognized that the union of bcliovera should be sanetitied 
by God's blessing", and mei: of the stricter school came to 
regard a marriage not publicly declared iu the church na 
no valid marriage at all". The marriage ring and the veil 
»eein to have been retained from old Roman custoni", 
but the wreath, from its pagan associations, was dis- 
approved". Marriages uf Christians with heathen were 
tiatiirally distour[i.f;i!d ". Divorce was piTmittcd for the 
one cause uuly which was recognized as valid by the 
Lord — adultery". 

In the Church the bodies of the departed acijuired a 
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new sacrednpss, and wcio laid to rest with tender care. 
Christian fi-i-linf; shnink fmm nxluciug the hody of a 
bclii^vi^r to iishcs, afli-r the healht-ti rnxhtoi), and prrrcrivd 
to lay it reverently in the bosom of eaitli', to await 
the general resurrt-clion, The body was frequently em- 
balnii'd'. The cUT;,'y. as w>;ll ns th« friendH and kinsfolk 
of thi! dt.-]>iu-led, a^conipanied it to th« grave, chanting 
psalms as tlioy went'. Nor were the dead forgi-tten wlien 
thoy were laid to rest. The anniversary of a brother's 
di'(iartnie was nbscrved by the faithful with oblations, 
love-fL'Ost, prayer and celebration of the Knchiu'ist, if 
possible at the tomb, in which special mention was nindfi 
of the departed*. As vfiui natural, Chnstian bnthren 
di'siretl to rest uwir lach other, and the phvtes set apart 
for the riiceptioii of their roniain», whether on the surface 
of the ground or in catacombs, were called cenieterii?s 
or " si w ping- pi aces"". The custom of placing lamps or 
tnpi.'rs in places of burial seems to have ftriseu at an early 
period'. 

Like the Hebrews, Christians loved to deposit their 
dead in lomI>s hewn in the rock. In the neighbourhood 
of towns, it was of course rarely possible to obtain such 
burying-]) lac us except by suhterraneint excavation. Such 
exeuvaliuns are found at Alexauib-ia, in Sicily, at Naples, 
at Chiusi, at Milan, but most of all near Home, where in 
later times they were known ae catacombs'. These form 
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an iminouBi! series of cbambfrs for Lurial, connected by long 
corridora and galleries, and were undoubtedly escavatod 
in the soft " tuia granolare " for the purpose for which tbey 
were actually used. The earliest appear to be almost 
coeval witii the first appearance of Christianity in Roreie. 
As Christians enjoyed, in general, the same protection 
for their dead as other subjects of the Empire, there is no 
reason to suppose that the catacombs were formed simply 
to conceal Christian burial-places; yet it is noteworthy 
that from the time that CTiristianity was recognized as 
the religion of the Empire, burials in the catacombs 
became infrequent and gradually ceased'. 

6. As was natural, Christiana fi-om the first dedicated 
special days to special observances, Christians, says Ig- 
natius", no longer observed the Sabbath. Yet this miist 
not be understood as if they paid it no respect, for some, 
at any rate, observed it as a day of joyful thanksgiving 
for the creation of the world '. But, whether they observed 
the Sabbath or not, they always recognized the weekly 
cycle, and tbeir great weekly festival was the Brst day of 
the week, the day on which Christ rose fmni the dead. 
This (lay was already called Sunday*, a name which 
Christians soon adopted ; but its diatiuctively Christian 
apjiellation was "the Loid's Day"". On this day, dedi- 
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cated Ui tvliotly joyful and exultant comiiKtmoratioi), it 
vraa not pemiittea to fa«t, or even to adopt tho humble 
pcHture of kneeling in prayer'. Some also abstained from 
KmeliBg in their prayi<i« on the Sabbath'. To abstain, ho 
fer as possiblo. from Krdiniiry busiiic-'s* on the Lord's Day 
bad come to be n-eo^ni/iid an a thily mt r-arly iuk tht; end 
of the second century'. The Wednesday in each woi^k (lu) 
the day on which the rulers of tho Jews look counsel 
to put Jesus t.o death) and the Friday (us tho day of the 
Lord's Orucihxion) were towards the end of Ihc second 
oentury observed aa " Stationa," days on which ChristianA 
Here to be apeetally on guard (in Ktatioiie) a:gaiiiat the 
UBatdte of ttie eueniy, when they biul MpeciitI duro- 
tions*. 

The year was also marked by a cycle of Festivals. 
Tlie venerable feast of Pruscha continued to be observed in 
Uie Church with a j^'at chang» of stignifieanee. About 
the time of its observance early arose serious divisions 
in the Church*. 

Under the Jewish Law, the Ptasehal Lamb wan micri- 
fleed on the 14th day of the lunar month Nisan, and 
OD the lOlh was offered the eheaf which represented the 
first-fruits of the harvest". Thus the offering of the Lamb 
was always at or near the time of full-moaa 

As tho Lord suffered and rose again at the Paschal 
season, this festival naturally became to the Christians a 
commemoration of the Passion and the Resurrection ; but 
there were considerable differences in early times both as 
to the time and the mauuer of the observance. The 
Ebionites, as they maintained generally the perpetual 
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obligation of the Mosaic law, even in ceremonial matters, 
kept their Pa^ha on the 14th Kisan with all the old 
ceremonies, holding that the Lord had also done this on 
the day before His death. The Catholic Jewish -Christians, 
whose practice was extensively followed by the Churches 
of Asia Minor, while agreeing with the Ebionites as to the 
season for observing their Pascha, gave it a decidedly 
Christian significance. Chiist, they held, the true Paschal 
Lamb, had Himself been §laiu on the I4th Nisan, and had 
consequently not held an ordinary Pascha with His dis- 
ciples. They therofoi'e commemorated the Ci'ucifixion on 
the 14th Nisan.and the Eesurrection on the 16th'. These 
were in later times known as Quartodecimans, But in 
the West, and especially in Rome, where the influence of 
Judaism was less, the variation from the ancient Jewish 
observance was much greater. There it was held, that as 
there was already a weekly commemoration of the Resur- 
rection on the hrat day of the week— ^the week-day on 
which, as all were agieed, the Lord actually rose — the 
great annual festival in honour of the same great event 
should take place on no other day. The commemoration 
of the Crucifixion would consequently iall on the sixth day 
of the week, Friday. If therefore the 14th Nisan did not 
fall on a Friday, the Romans commemorated the Cruci- 
fixion on the Friday nest after it, and the Resurrection on 
the fallowing Sunday. 

For some years this divergency of practice continued in 
the Church without collision. The first signs of division 
were given on occasion of a visit of Polycarp of Smyraa to 
Rome. The Roman bishop Anicetus appealed, in defence 
of his own practice, to the tradition of his Church, while 
Polycarp, in defence of the Asiatic custom, alleged that he 
had himself actually celebrated a Pascha with the Apostle 
St John. Neither would yield to the other, but the two 
bishops at last parted in peace'. Borne forty ycai« later, 
however, the eoutest was renewed with much greater 
violence by Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycratcu of 
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Ephvsus. The fortuor ovcn went ho fiur as to refuse to 1 Cn. vni. 
hold corDiiiiniion witli the. Asuiitic Churches so ions as they 
continued to observe the Paschal season in their accus- 
tomod nianncr. Thishigh-handcdfinjCfKiiiij; wiis liowitvor 
jfciiiTiilIy rcKi'iitfd ; lM:-ii*n» in parl.iiuilar, hinisi-If itjining 
from Asia Minor, remonstrated warmly with the bishop of 
Rome, with full UHTceuicnt of his GulHcJui brethren'. 
The i|m'sl:ion rt^inmnud still fur mine, ^oneration-t un- 
decided, but the lioman jjractice seems to have spread. 

In the third century a now difficulty arose. In early 
times Christians hiul been ei>nlent to Jiccejjt the onrn-iit. 
Jewish Paschal seaj^on as their dwii. Now, however, it 
came to bo alleged that the Jews themselvoB had variod. 
In ancient times (it wiw wiid) the Jew» hiul always so 
arranged their calendar that the 14th Nisan was theaayof 
the first futl-moon after the vernal equinoi ; but after the 
fall of Jerusalem ihey hud eca»ed to observe this, wj that 
their Pasehal i'till-nioon was some-times before that epoch". 
A3 some Christians observed, while others neglected, the 
rule as to the equinox, it was possible for one Church to 
be celebrating its rjiacha a monlh earlier tImTi another. 
It was probably this micertaiiity almut the correct reckon- 
ing of the Paaeha which induced Christian teachers to 
attempt an independent caleulation, taking account of the 
official Roman calendar. Hippolytua of Rome drew up 
a cycle for indicating the true Paschal full-moon, based on 
the BUppositions, that the vernal equinox fell on the 18th 
March, and that after sixteen years the full-nimms again 
fell on the some days of the year'. His cycle found great 
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acoepteoce in the West. For th^ Alexasdiun Chatcb a 
diilitTeDl eycle waa drawn op by ite biah<^ Dionj-siiis', 
Thifl «a>, Dowerar, wwo sapeneoed by tfae cjrcle — ctvrect 
in BO &r as it ownined the recairence of the ^II-idoods oq 
the Mnw -jtar-^j in nioetecu years — of AnatoUos of 
lAodioca*. Bat diversity of practice coDtiitued to exist, 
{tad tho Pflfichal rjuestion was one of those brought before 
the Council of Nicsea. 

llio comm«inor&tioD of the Loid'a Crucifixion was from 
aocivnt times preceded by a faat'. Id the second century 
we find that aome fasted at this time one day, some two 
days. H^HDe forty hours; and that these differences were 
mutunlly tolerated*. Socrates* stat^ that the Roman 
custom WAR to fast three weeks, while in Greece and 
Alexandria a forty-daya' fast was observed. Unifonuity in 
this respect was not eatablished before the fifth or sixth 
eeutuiy. In the week immediately preceding Easter 
Sunday the last was (in some Churches at least) very strict, 
most of all on the two days — Good Friday and the "Great 
Sabbath " — beforo Easter Sunday". Many spent the 
whole night between the Great Sabbath and Easter 
Sunday in duvotion in the churches', and hailed with joy 
the dawn of the Easter morning. 

The seven weeks which followed Easter were a time of 
Hpccial joyfiilnesa, during which the faithiiil did not bend 
tlio kueu, but prayed standing". The fortieth day alter 
the fentival <if thu Kesiirruction, corresponding to the day 
of fht- Ijftrd's Ascension, was naturally one of triumphant 
jubilation'. Tho festal season ended with the fiftieth day, 
IVntiiCotit, tho day of the great outpouring of the Holy 
Hniril at .leruiiaietn, the birthday of the Christian Church , 
Tiie followers of Ilasilidea are said to have kept a festival, 
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with a vigil preceding, in commemoration of the bftptium 
of the Lord in the Jordan'. 

Another class of yearly festtivalM tirom- from the annual 
couiiuoniorations of martyrs, which took place on the day 
of their death, and (where it waa possible) at their tonibB. 
From the firet, tho faithful shewed tlm greatest anxie^ 
to obt'ain posst'ssion of tho mortal n;iiiuiD« of those who 
had &llei] in the great fight', and with liko core they 
noted the day of departure', the birth-day' of their 
brother into a liighcr life. Besides the ceremouiea usual 
at the graves of the faithful di^iwirtcd', the acts of the 
martyr were recited, and probably before the end of the 
third century it became customary to pn*s the night 
preceding the festival — somctimcB with much disorder — 
at his toTnb*. 

7. It is not probable that in the enrliest timoa of 
Christianity Christians raised special buildings for their 
worship. When they were rejecl«<l by tho synagogue, 
those who held Christ for the Messiah met wherever they 
could obtain leave to meet; in the large upper-room or 
loft of a disciple", in the lecture-theatre of a rhetorician', 
in tho great hall of a Greek or Roman house". Early in 
the thml century Christians had uciiuin-d land with a 
view to erecting a place of worship", and it ia probable 
that at this time they possessed buildings of their own, 
resembling the scholcB or lodge-rooms which various guilds 
or corporations erected for their meetings. During the 
dark days of Decius and Diock-tiau they sometimes met 
in the silence and secrecy of the subterranean cemeteries, 
portions of which have been thought to be arranged as 
churches". But in the peaceful period between those 
empt-rora the work of church-building went actively for- 
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ward. Tlio increased congregations were no longer satis- 
fied with their old narrow rooms, but built everywhere 
targe and conspicuous churches'. The stately church of 
Nicomedia was visible from the emperor's palace*. Of 
the fittings and omamonta of churches in the first three 
centuries Httlo is known, except that ea«h church had a 
Table or Altar" for the adniiuietration vi' the E'lcha.riat, 
and a desk or raised footpace for the reader or preacher. 
The supposed church in the catacomb of St Agnes haa at 
one end, hewn in the tufa, a chair which is thought to be 
the seat of the bishop ; and the earliest description* of a 
chui'ch places the bishop's throne in the middle of the 
cast end, with the seats of the presbyters on each side. 

As all Christian buildings of the first three centuries 
have long disappeared, it. is oidy in the catacombs that wo 
can look for remains of early Chrisfiau art*. There we 
find that Irom the earhest times the faithful decorated 
with paiutiugs the chambers where they laid their dead, 
and where the living sometimes assembled. They adopted, 
as was inevitable, the style and mauy of the subjects of 
their pagan contemporaries. As in the houses of pagan 
Pompeii, so in tin.- Clii'istiaii vaults, the vine trails over 
the walls, birds and butterflies and winged genii display 
their beauties, and graceful draped female figures are 
not absent ; but the Vine symbolized the Saviour, and the 
other representations also received a new significanca 
Even the figure of the mythic Orpheus came to symbolize 
the attractive power of Christ, The Fish' represented 
both the Saviour Himself, and the disciple who draws life 
from the vivifying water. Under the image of the Fishor- 
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iDan Christ in seen ae tho great "fishtir ut' msn," and under 
that of the SheplnTd Ho giithem His sheep in His arms 
or leads them to paiiture. Scenes from the Old Testjiment 
are miwle to symbolize the truths of the New. Direct 
representations of Christ aTid His sitints are generally 
avoided in tlii: earlif^t CliriHtiau picturiid iirh. 

Gems' were early engnived with ChriHtinn Hyinbolit. 
The devicea wliich Clement' recommends are the dove, the 
fish, thu ship, the Ijre, the anchor, the fisherman i and 
very early spccimoDa are extant bearing tliCMi and similar 
fignrec 

Tcrtullian' alludes to the figure of the Oood Shepherd 
carrjiiig the lost sheep, wliich Christians loved to see on 
the bottom of cups, seemingly glrutH cnps. Tho bottoms 
of many such cups, bearing various rupreseiitjitioiis in 
gold-leaf enclosed between two layetn of glass, are found 
embedded in the mortar of the catacombs*. Not only 
does the Good Shepherd appear in those, with many other 
Christian ^mbols, but heads are found, intcuded aeein- 
ingiy for portraits of apnstica and other saints whose 
names are appended. 

Such wore the small beginnings of the arts which in 
eighteen centuries have raised niaguiliceut buildings and 
displayed glorious representatious of sacred scenes m the 
most enlightened countries of the world. 

' Maitigny, Dei Aitwtanx ehet Qmu. 
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■niE CHORCH AND THE EMPIftE, 

1. In the year 313 Constantine' and Licioius found 
themselves masters of the Roman world. They had 
joined ill the cdiut which gave fiili toleration to Christ- 
ianity, but with very differeut feelings. Licinius, without 
actually declaring his hostility, haraesed the Christian 
communities within his dominions by the hundred petty 
annoyances which aro always at the command of persons 
in authority. Constantine, though no doubt restrained m 
some degree by coueideration for his partner in the em- 
pire, shewed in many ways the favour which he bore to 
Christianity. Several of the measures by which he bene- 
fited the Church belong to the poiiod in which he still 
had Licinius for his colleague. He caused targe sums to 
be given to the Churches of Africa'; he conferred on 
Christian masters the power of manumitting thtir slaves 
without the presence of a magistrate" ; he exempted the 
clergy from the obligation of undertaking burdensome 
municipal offices* ; he permitted Churches to accept lega- 
tes' ; he commanded labour to cease, with the csceptioa 
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of necessuiy work iti tliu liuliU, on Sutiday'. Thu Ust 
order, however, miut not be aseunied to have been given 
out of pure respect to the f^At weekly festival of 
Chrisbiaus. It is <:lonr thnt CoiiHUnttiKt rlroamed in those 
days of directing to one form of worship the comnxm ton- 
dency of all mankind to reverence the divinity, thinkinj; 
that such a iinivcmiil relirion wimld l>o an itdmirable bcind 
for tlie dititnictpd empire . 'I'he wonthip of thv Sun, tspc- 
oially under the name of Mithraa, was very widely preva- 
lent in the empire, and it may have seemed to the rreat 
ruler poMsiblc to mnW. (he wurehip of the material sun 
with that of the Bun of RighteouHnf.tH. Certainly many 
of hia coins bear on one face the sign of the Croaa or the 
Labarum, on the other tho sun-^i»d'. Ho retained the 
title of Poutifex Mnxiniu» and discharfji-d the sacrificial 
duties belonging to the office. In fact, (install tin p'o nail 
f«eling towards the faith of Christ is involved in great 
obscurilry. Ho wiw nppanintiy capiiblc of religious emo- 
tion, and was fond of preaching to his crturtii-ra'. Yet he 
always remained outside the Church, and waa hapti»K! 
only en his death-bed'. It is certain that his Christianity 
did not pn^'vciit him from putting to death his son Cris- 
pu8 ond his wife Faiwtfl,. A gencmtrion or two later a 
story waa current" that, in great remorse at hia bloody 
deeds, ho had appealed to pagan priests or flamena to 
doause him from nis guilt, and tliat it wiis only when the 
pugaoB declared that they had no liistnLtion for gnilt such 
as nis that he turned to the Christians, who premiMod him 
purification. This story contains several improhabilities, 
but it is not inconceivable that a man of so complex a 
character may have had some duilings with i>agan hiero- 
phanta even after the date of Nicaia, as Saul resorted to 
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the witch of En-dor even after he had endeavoured to put. 
down witchcraft. 

But it was clear that Conatantine, with whatever reaer- 
vation, was favourable to the Church, while Liciniiis was 
against it. The heathen consequently regariled the latter 
a-s their champion, while the Christiana flocked round the 
former; and when in 323 the smouldering jealousy of the 
two August! broke out into open conflict, the war was in 
faet one of religion, and the victory of C'onstautine waa 
thi; victory of the Church. He caused his conquered rival 
to bo put to death, and stood sole master of the empire. 
Then he could carry out with greater freedom his plans 
for the reorganization of tha state and the recognition of 
the Church. 

He began with the foundation of New Rome, the cifr 
of Constantino, on the beautiixil site of the old Byzaiitinra_ 
in Europe, but over against Asia'. This city waa adorned 
with a lavish hand by the master of the treasures of East 
and West. Old Kome was no longer the centre of the 
empii'S. It clung with great tenacity to the old religion 
undtr which its conquests had been won; its traditional 
republicanism waa not extinct ; and its pagan and repub- 
lican citizens by no means hailed with enthusiasm a 
monarch who deserted the old deities*. The transference 
of the seat of the imperial government to Byzantium ha4' 
very important conseguences for the Church. If Rome 
had remained the capital of the empire, the development 
of the papacy would almost certainly have been retarded, 
and the whole course of its history changed. Hardly less 
important was the character of Oriental despotism which 
the empire rapidly acquired in its new seat, and which 
would probably have grown more slowly in old Rome. 
Constantinople became, however, the great bulwark of 
Christianity against Islam, and the nursery of Greek lite- 
rature during the Middle Agea It was there, in fact, that 
the seeds of the Reformation of the sixteenth century were 
preserved 

His great city founded, Constantine proceeded witi 
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the organization of the empire, in iho way which promiBed 
to rendor tho control of the central government moat 
cflcctivo. Uo unfort.uiiHk'ly at the same time increased 
the oppreHflive wt-ight of taxation which in tiino cnishui) 

the unfortnnato provincials, 

ConHtanlini^t mid to a party of bishops at his table, 
Ihftl, lie was bishop of niaUors lixl.oma], whilo thoy won- 
bishops in the internal afiiiira of the Chnrch', iotendttig 
probably little moro than to gratify tho prelates by a 
polile Mptic-eh. Tht? dintinotiuri was at *iiy riit« not very 
accurately observed in siibt<equent times; but a fliiccesuou 
of 4>dicts by Constantino and hia succeaaors increased the 

Cower, the wiiaith, nnd thi5 dignity of the Church. Bishops 
od long arbitrated in ecclesiaaticul niatU^rs, and in civil 
suits between Christians who were unwilling to go to law 
before unbelievers; a law of tho year 376 gave to the 
dcoietions of thcso courts of arbitration tho nainc k'gal 
force which belonged to those of the imperial magiatrates'. 
Somewhat later, no accusation against a cleric could be 
hoard otherwhsre than before the tribunal of the bishop'. 
Tho Church itself had alieady treated with great seventy 
those who, being condemned by an ecclesiastical court. 
ventured to appeal to an imperial tribunal'. That bishops 
should bring before the emperor's court cjiscs in whii'h 
injustice had been donu to tho weak and friendless was 
right and becomii^ ; but they wore forbidden to sully the 
dignity of their office by taking up unworthy or frivolous 
cases'. They tnok cognizance, as was natnral, of matters 
which were rather ofl'ences against the moral law than 
against the state, and sometimes succeeded In overawing 
even high-placed offenders. The privileges of bishops 
were considerably extended by the legislation of Justinian, 
which gave them civil jurisdiction over monks and nuns', 
as well as clerics, and added legal sanction to the over- 
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^ght of public morality and the protection of the sufier- 
ing which they had hitherto practised on the authority 
of the Church. It enjoined and empowered them to 
take charge of prisoners, minors, imheciles, foundlings, and 
other waifs and strays of society' ; it gave them authority 
to put down gaming' and to supplement the judgments of 
lay tribunals"; and it endowed them with co-ordinate 
authority in the management of mimicipal property*. 
Bishops thus became very iinportant civil officials, and 
the aecniar judges were forbidden to summon them as 
witnesses or to administer an oath to them'. Bishops 
were also freed, like other high officials of the empire, 
fix>ni the patria poteatas". Froni the (ijurth century on- 
waril they enjoyed the same right of intercession for cri- 
minals which had once been enjoyed by the Vestals, espe- 
cially on buhalf of tboaii who were aentunced to death'. 
The right of asylum, too, which had belonged to certain 
heathen temples, passed by custom to Christian churches, 
and was formally lega.lized by Theodosius in the fifth 
century ^ 

In aiJdilion to these privilcgea the Church also received 
under the Christian emperors large atiditions to its pro- 
perty. From the municipal iucome of cities, from the 
Kp^ik of heathen temples and occasionally of heretical con- 
venticles, riches ilowed in upon the Church", which waa 
now empowered to receive legacies and gifts from the 
faithful. One effect of this permission was, that increased 
wealth occasioned a great extension of the works of bene- 
ficence for which the Church even in its poverty had been 
dislingutshed. Attempts were made to succour all kinds 
of suffering and distress ; and so greatly did this increase 
the influence of the Chui'ch, that the emperor Julian at- 
tempted to transplant charitable iuatitutioiis into his re- 
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vived pagooisui. With thi; iocreane of wealth came also 
the neceaaity to arrange for its equitable dUtribtition. 
For this QelcuHus I.' dtvrood that the total income of a 
church, whfcthiT <li^rived fmin ])ropiTty or from the offar- 
iugs of the fiiithful, should li<- divided into four i;<iuid juirts, 
of which one should be given to the bishop, one to tho 
other clergy, one to thu poor, and one to the maintenance 
of the buildings. The counoil of Bniga*. a generation 
or two later, divided the inoonie of a churt-h into throe 
portions, one for the bishop, one for the rest of the 
clergy, and the third for the reparalion or lighting of the 
diurch. 

The rtdatioiis of the clergy, and especially of the bishops, 
to the emperor and other high ofiieials present curious 
contrasts. The respect paid lo the bishop waa from the 
first very great, and it was certainly not diminished when 
he became a conspicuous person in the eyes of the world. 
Even emperore bowed the head before him aod ki-ss^^rd his 
hand'. Jerome' whose Hie was simple and ascetic, wan 
indignant at the lofty bearing of some of the prelates and 
presbyters, and begged them to remember, that the laith- 
nil were their fellow -servants, not their bond- servants, 

But whatever reai>ect the emperors might pay to the 
Church and its officers, they had in fact immense influence 
over it. From the time when the emperors became Chris- 
tian, says Socrates', the affairs of the Church depended 
upon tnera. It could hardly be otherwise. Privileges 
were conferred by law upon the Catholic Church atone', 
and occasions unfortunately 8()on aiose when it was ne- 
cessary for the emperor to say which of two contending 
parties he considered Catholic. If the defeated party 
asked, what the emperor had to do with the Church, the 
victors replied, that the Church was in the state, and that 
none was over the emperor but God', The Fathers at 
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CoustantiiioplG in the year 44S, whea an imperial rescr: 
had been read, cried out "Long live our High-Priest, t&e 
Emperor' 1" Edicts issued by the emperor were pub- 
lished in the churches'. And a,n the emperor, by influence 
or direct nomination, seeured the election of many bishojM, 
eapocialiy of those of Constantijiople', the episcopal order 
was generally disposed to do him homage, Justinian 
shewed much favour to the Church, but at the same tune 
he made it more directly subject to the state. Wliomso- 
ever he may have consulted privately, his edicts on the 
affairs of th(i Church — even oii a matter so strictly eccle- 
siastical as the tone in which the Litui-gy should he said', 
— run in precisely the same style as those on purely 
secular matters ; no authority but that of the emperor 
appears in them ; he issues his commands to the patriarchs 
of Old Roine and of Constantinople as if they were im- 
perial officials. The Italian bishops however always main- 
tained a certain independence, and noted with some degree 
of contempt the subservience of their Eastern brethren". 
And generally, m spite of the temptation to compliance, 
there were never wanting eccli'siafitical leaders coiirageoua 
enough to enforce, even upon emperors and their favour- 
ites, the claim.s of the Church to a higher sovereignty than 
that of temporal princes'. Chrysostom could brave im- 
perial anger and go calmly into exile'; Ambrose could 
repel Theodosius, bloody with massacre, from his church'. 
Nor were these solitary instances. 

It was perhap.'? an almost inevitable result of the inti- 
mate connexion between the Chui'ch and the Empire 
that dissidents from the faith recognized as Catholic were 
persecuted. The greatest leaders of Christian thought 
were indeed opposed to all coercion in matters of faith. 
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Hilary of Poicliers', fur iDStano£, ai.-l forUi the bleaadngs of 
religious freedom, uid the wortbleeaneBE of ooforcod com- 
pliance, with admirable clearness aiid fon^e. Ohr^'SiMitom' 
would limit iHireccutiou to forbidding the- ivwcinblieii of 
heretics aiid depriving them of their churches. The great 
name of Augustin, however, appears among th« wlvooatcs 
of persecution. He hiwl iiuk-fd in hiM earlier dayit cou- 
tviided for the frt^tHltmi of religious convictions, but the 
obstinate reaUtance of the Donatists to hia cameet per- 
sunsione convinced him that there wcru soniu who would 
own uu urgumi^ut Iml (utw'. T)i>-<ido.iius I. enacted nevere 
lawa against those who did not accept the Catholic faith, 
but these were not oxecutod*; lUiu the (inst ChrL^tiao 
imncv who actiiidly "Jiiised men to Ik; put to doAth on 
accouut of religion wim the usurpi-r Maxiinus', whi»e pro- 
ceedings called forth general indignation and found no 
imitator for many genomtious. llio excellent MurlJu of 
Tours piotcieU'd m this ctiae, that it was an outragt! fur 
a secular judge to try an ecclesiastical case, and that no 
other punishment could fittingly be iotiicted on heretics 
but that of t,-;£Cuuimunicatioii°. 

2. The great lines of the Christiau hierarchy remained 
after the public recognition of Christianity the same aa in 
the previous period, though the changed condition of the 
Church occasioned the appointment of souie new offieera. 
The needs of the great cities, often visited by pestilence, 
called for the Paraoolani', who hazarded their lives in at- 
tendance on the sick; and the CopiatiB", who huried the 
dead. As the property of the Church increased it retjiiired 
the attention of special stewards or managers*, under the 
bishops' direction. A special body of lawyers was created 
to defend the intei-ests of the Church, and especially of 
the poor, in the courts'", A largo number of notaries" took 
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minuteB of iruportaot proceedings and drew legal doctt 

merits. Aa the archives of the great Churches accumu- 
lated, it became necessary to put them under the charge 
of a keeper of the records in each Church'. The important 
matters which came into the hands of patriarchs and me- 
tropolitans caused them to require the assistance of privy- 
counciilors or ministers, and their intercourse with the 
govenuDfUt made the services of legates at the Imperial 
court almost indispensable ', 

In the ordinary ministry of the Church', the office 
deacon remained in theory the sama But the deacons, 
being constantly by the bishop's side as his helpers and 
secretaries, often attempted to set themselves above the 
presbyters— a presumption which was checked by tha 
decrees of several councils'. The archithaconus or chief of 
the deacons', in particular, became commonly the bishop's 
coufidentifil adviser and representative ; frequently his suc- 
cessor. The order of deaeonesscs gradually lost its early 
prominence; which however it retained much longer in the 
East, where the seclusion of women rendered their services 
important, than in the West*. The Western Church reso- 
lutely opposed the ordination of de-aconesses, and at Jaat 
forbade it altogether'. The bishop was, aa of old, the 
head and chief administrator of the district committed to 
him. He represented it in all its external relations, and 
especially in councils. He sununoncd and presided over 
it« synod. To him alone it belonged to ordain presbyters 
and deacons ; to him alone, in the Western Church, to lay 
hands on those who had been baptized. He was the 
proper minister of the Word and Sacraments, though he 
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mi^ht delegate these fiiuctions to inferior intniBtere. He, 
with his council of prcsbytcre, excommunicated offendent 
and r<?iidmitt«d |K'niti-iits; without him neither exclusion 
nor reconciliation could tjiko phico. He also granted 
letters of commeudatioQ to members of bis flock timvclllng 
ubroiid. 

The Coviiidl of Nicwa' liiid down, that a bishop mtwt 
be approved and choMi-n by thv fiiithful of the city over 
which he waji to preside, with — in the jmrticuiar case 
bofore tboin — the assent of the bishop of AlexandriiL Ho 
was to be or(huii(.-d and admitted to his office' by the 
bishops of the same province, or by tliriMf of tbem at least. 
And this seems to have been generally rei;oKni)!od a» the 
rule of the Church, that the whole body of the faithful 
(c Xa5«) KhoukI at leitet have an opportunity of saying 
whether a candidate proposed waa worthy or unworthy . 
Even after the election was supuoaed to havo tukun place, 
oppoaitioD might shew :tsel£ When Theodorus of Ueru- 
clr-a enthroned Deinophilue at CoueiaiUinopIe many of 
thotH! who Were present cried out " unworthy ." But not 
unfreijuently diiiilinguished men were actually chosen 
bishops by the acclamation of the people, as Ambrose 
at Milan', Martin at Tours', Eustathius at Aulioch', 
Chiysostom at Conglantinople'. Various customs how- 
ever prevailed locally. In Southern Gaul the bishops 
— presumably the comprovincial bishops — were to choose 
three, from whom the clergy and people (cives) were to 
choose one to be the bishop of their city'. In Spain the 
clergy and people of the city were to choose two or three, 
whoae names wej'O to be Hubinitted to the metnijiolitan 
and bishops of the pi-oviuce. and one chosen by let'". 
But in many cases powerful persons, whether bishops or 
others, were able to override rules". The emperors at 
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Comlantinoplc, in psirliiiular, gfucrally secured the eleo-j 
tion of those whom they favoured. 

The same principleH which regulated the choice of 
bishops pi'evailed also in the election of presbyters. To 
speak generally, a bishop could ordain no one without 
conBiilting his clergy and obtaining the testimony and the 
assent of the lay people of the city'. 

Elections in which the people of a city took so large a 
share were apt to become tumultuary". In Rome in 
particular, where the city waa large and populous and the 
otBce of bishop unusually important, scenes of great 
violence were often witnessed at an episcoiml electioa. 
The partisana of Symmaehus and Laurcntius. at the end 
of the fifth century, are said to have contended with so 
much, violence that the streets were strewn with dead, and ' 
at the synod which was held a few yeai-s afterwards under ] 
Symmachus, it was complained that the laity had the ; 
election wholly in their own hands, contrary to the ancient 
canons. 

There was in fact a constant danger lest in a popular ] 
election mere niob-violence should prevail, and from aa ' 
early period attempts were made to check this', apparent- 
ly with no great effect. Justinian' laid down that the 
clergy and chief men of a city should nominate three 
])er8on3 on a vacancy in their see, and that from these 
three one should be chosen by the consecrator — generally 
the metropolitan — to fill the vacant throne. At tliat time 
probably the term "chief men" (Trpwrot) was understood 
of a definite class. 

The Teutonic dominion in Europe naturally made a 
great change in the position of the chief ofBcera of the 
Church. Considerable estates were conferred upon eccle- 
fiiastical persons ; bishops beca,me the king's liegemen and 
were often employed on the business of the state. The 
lands of the Church wore fi'eed (i-om many imposts, but 
remained subject to feudal service, whence it came to pase 
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that bislinps w^ire aniiuiir .-iiiil fought iit bultle'. Undor 
Huch circuinatancea, terntorial lords came to look upon th« 
holders of ec(?lesiastical benefices in much the sainc light 
as their other feudal teimiils, and would only enfeoff 
poreouB who were agroi;ul)le to thfiii'. They thus ac- 
quired at any rate a veto on the nomination of biflho^Ni, 
and in ntast cases prevented nil difliculty by themselves 
nominating; they even souiL'times wild their prost'uta- 
tions*. The status of the clergy generally was also ma- 
terially changed by the laws of the Franks. No free man 
could be tiiken into the ranks of the clergy without the 
king's lieeiise; the clergy wcri^ therefore mainly recruitijd 
from among the unfree'. The ordinary presbyters there- 
fore came to be looked upon as an inferior class, and their 
rights were sometimes little regarded even by their 
bishops*. The power of the bishops was great, and it 
was well that persons of some cultivation and refine- 
ment should bo able to intiuencc the rough warriors 
who bore rule, A law of Clotaire", the eon of C'lovis, gave 
the bishops a general j>ower of reviewing the decisions of 
lay judges; and escommunication came to be more 
dreaded when it carried with it civil disabilities'. 

During the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the rela- 
tione of the bishop to his presTiyters remained in theory 
much the same as they had been in the previous period, 
but practically they underwent considerable change. The 
importance of bishops increased and that of presbyters 
diininished. Yet in some cases the preRbyters seem to 
have gained in importance. In earlier ages a bishop was 
'ged with the oversight of the faithful in a city ; the 
ittered congregations in the country districts were cared 
for by rural bishops with less extensive powers'. Con- 
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gregatione were spuratlic. Bui after Coustaiitine the 
whole empire waa covered by the ecclesiastical system. 
A bishop becwne the ecclesiastical ruler of a reriou, not 
of a city only. Every town or village was iDcIuded in 
Bomo diocese. Presbyters coosequeutly who held oftice at 
a diataiice from the bishop naturally cfiino to discharge, 
as a matter of course, functioos — such as preaching and 
the administration of the sacraments^which had ouoe 
beon regarded as belonging specially to the bishop. Such 
presbytera appear to have been, at any rate frequently, 
appointed by the bishop', though no doubt with the 
consent of the local community' ; and in isorae iuBtauees- — 
aa in that of 81 Augustine' — the local church-people 
chose their canditlatc, whom they presented to the buihop 
for ordination. Presbyters appointed to the charge of n. 
place where there was no bishop were said to rule (rogere) 
a Church, and hence, in the West, were called rectors*. 
In the time of Justinian we see the beginning of lay- 
patronage, in a law' which pennifcted persons who built an 
oratory and maintained a body of clergy, and also their 
heirs, to nominate to the bishop fit clerics to serve the 
chapel. 

It was in this period that the clergy of a city were 
first brought to live together in one house, iinuer the 
presideDcy and control of the bi3hop^ Some bishops, as 
Eusebias of Vercellae. Ambrose of Milan, Augusliu of 
Hippo, and Martin of Tours, set an example of monastic 
austerity to the clerg^' who were domiciled with them, and 
the rules which they gave were imitateil by others. Such 
deiffT were fbrluddeii to meddle with Heeulai' bu^fiuees'. 

From the fourtJi century onward the preshytera who 
Imd charge of chtuxihes were grouped under the presidency 
and general superintendence of arc b presbyters, afWr- 
wards catted in the West rural deans'. The bishupe also 
employed periodeutie or travelling inspectors — presbj-tera 
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under their own iinmo(]ifttc niilhonty — to inko comixutct 
on thvir bchnlf uf the pw-nichial fiorjjy. Under these dr- 
<Miii>!>tauccs the chorciiLiPopi or rural bUhops — who hw.\ 
besides sonietimes abused their power of ordination — 
became aiiporfluous and wert- aboHsned'. 

3. In tlie pcrind bttV.ro (ho rw-offnitjon of tho Church 
by the State gront»i of dicXM^neA lind already 1>0(:ii rorined, 
and the bishops ot certain cities presided over their bre- 
thren within a certain district or province, under the name 
of metropolitans'. The piiliticjd orgnniiintion of the ompirt- 
had naturally coiiwdemliii; idflm-nce on the conntiltilion of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The most retnaikablH pheno- 
menon in the government of the Church in this period is 
the rise of the great Patriarchatcu. 

At the timeof theCuimciiof NiciBaitnTwck-arthat the 
metro|>olitansof Rome, Alexandria, and Aiitioch.hvld a su- 
perior rank among their brethren, and had a kind of ill-de- 
bned jurisdiction over the provinces of several metropolitans. 
The fathers of Niciea recognized the fact that the privi- 
leges uf thea:; soea were rej;ulated by cuatiinis already re- 
g£Utled as primitive, aufi iheae customs they continued. 
Alexandria was to have aiilliority over Egy|it, Libya, and 
Pentapolis — an authority of the same kind as that which 
the Roman bishop had over his subject provinces*. In 
like niauTiPr thoir ancient privileges were secured to An- 
tioch and other super-metropolitan Churches, The empire 
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was afterwa.rda divided for the purposes of civil govern- 
ment into four Pretecturea, a** follows': 1. The Prefecture 
of the East, subdivided into tlic dioceses of— the Ejist. con- 
taining fifteen proviaces, and having Antioch for its capi- 
tal ; Egypt, containing niue provinces, with Alexandria as 
its capital ; Asia, containing twelve provinces, with Ephesus 
as its capital ; Pontus. consisting of thirteen provinces, 
with Caajirea in Cappadocia as its chief-towD ; and Thrace, 
consisting of sis provinces, which had its seat of govern- 
ment first at Heraclea, afterwards at Constantinople, 2. 
The Prel'ecture of Eastern lUyricum, with Thessalonica for 
itfl chief-town, subdivided into the dioceses of Macodonia 
with seven provinces and Dacia with six. 3. The Prefec- 
ture of Italy, subdivided into the dioceses of Rome, with 
ten "suburbicarian" provinces, and Rome itself for a capi- 
tal i Italy, with seven provinces and Milan aa its capital ; 
Western lllyricum, with seven provinces and Sirmium && 
its capital ; Africa, divided into six provinces, with Car- 
tilage as its capital. 4. The Prefecture of the Gauls, again 
divided into the diocoaes of — Gaul, which contained seven- 
teen provinces and had Treves for its capital ; Spain, which 
had seven provinces; and Britain, which had five. The 
chief-towns of the two lost-mentioned dioceses are uncer- 
tain. The organization of the Church followed in its miun 
lines that of the empire. It also had its dioceses and 
provinces, coinciding for the most part with the similarly 
named political divisions. Not only did the same circum- 
stances which marked out a city for political preeminence 
also indicate it as a fit centre of ecclosiaaiical rule, but it 
was a recognized principle with t!ie Church that the eccle- 
siastical should follow the civil division*. At the head of 
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' On the civil ^riaiuca of tile 
empire, tlie principsit autfauiitieB 
are Zosiniiis, ii. ilS, ^3, aud tLe No- 
tilla dignieutum (o. t.a. '100) printed 
in Gi'iBvii Tlie/aunis Avriq, hoiann. 
Tii. 1309 ff, ftud pablifllierl Beparately 
by Biioking (B«nn 1839, 1853) nnd 
Seuuk (Berlin 1676). Bee also 
Becker an J Uftriiiiirdt, Handbiu^h 
der ItihiiUehfn AlUrtlillinsr, Hi. l. 
P.3-U), unJ i^initli'uUiliboii. tt. 31S. 

/ On the diocMaa Hmiigcmonta of 



the Eastern Ohnrcb, see J.M. Keolp. 
Holy Eaitcrn Chareh. lotroii. Bk. i. 
' Cone. Anttoek. (*.!.. 341) 0. 9; 
ClinlooJon. (i.e. 461) eo. 12, 17. 
Bt Basil, it ia trae, objected to Uit) 
provinOB at Cnppadocia being di- 
vided ecctesmsticolly a imp); be- 
eauK it -fins civiUv divided (On%. 
NnxiunK, Orat. 43,' u, Eti). bat llii« 
aeems to have been &□ eioeptional 
eaae. 
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a diocese was a patriarch ', at the head of a pntvim-u vraa | cb»p. IX. 

a metropolitan' ; the territory of a Runple bishop v,iv< a • — ' 

parish*. Thus the civil diocese of the Kai-t was, in inat- 
UsTS ucci^'-Hifuttical. uiKk-r the Kvray of the- patriarch of ^Vn- 
tioch ; that of Kj^vpt under thai nf llni piiiriarch of AJex- 
andria ; and the bishopa of the political capitaU, Kphtnnis, 
Ctcooroa, aud HcraclQa, liad jtatriarchal authority over the 
diocei^eH of Axia, Poiitti.'!i, and Tlinutc. In tot; second 
canon of the OBCumenica) Council of Ci>nHtnntiiiopI«, by aj>. S81. 
which the bishopa of a " diocese " are forbidden to int;nKk- 
into the territory of their ncighbourm, it Heema to be 
n^^uined that the limits of the political aiid theocolemas- 
ticat diocese are identical. The same ooundl* nrdainod 
that the bishop of Constantinople — which had now super- 
Hcded Heracita as the si'Wt of diocosan civil Koveramenti— 
should have precedence, as bUhop of Nuw Iloiuo. next 
after the bishop of Eome. The bishop of Oon.'it.autino)ile 
not unnaturally desired an increase of power, as well as 
additiiiiial dijfiiity, and his position jvi bishop of the impe- 
rial city enabled hira ti) gain much of what he aimed aU 
He appears at once to have made himself master of the 
fiiocese of Thrace, thrusting aside the bishop of Ueraclea. 
whose city, on the founding of Con^itantinople, had ceased 
tio be the seat of the imperial govp-niment. But, not con- 
tent with this, he set himself to bring under his jurisdic- 
tion the dioceses of Asia and Pontus, which also, helped by 
hbi position at' court, he did in fact make subject to his 
sway. This armngemeut still lacked the sanction of the 
Church, when the Council of Chaloedou gave him his op- *,d. 151, 
portunity. This council recognized the exclusive right of 
the bishop of Constantinople to consecrate the metropc)- 
litans of Thiace, Fontua and Asia, expressly on the ground 



' A mune earlier api>lied vaguel; 
to auy hislidp (Siiioer'a Theriiiirivi, 
s. V. narpiipxv^}' Ifinl used in the 
atrictvr senee ni ihe C-iouail ot Cou- 
Btautiiioplc, i.i>. 381 [Suocatex t. S). 
In Colic. Ghulced., c. {I, [liu prelate 
ot a dioeees is oalled ((apxet- In 
the acts of the firel CoiincQ at 
Epheena tlia piihiarcha of fiome 
and Aleiandiia are sevetal timae 
called itpX"'^^trKoroi. 



' Me(ropolit»iia vete also called 
ffapxci [Ci/ne. Sardin, e. 6). The 
name njotropotitiin was not need JQ 
tlie West, wlipte the bishop of a 
provinoe nas oalled aruhiepiiDopns. 
Pstriaruhe, iiii>tri>poti tana and other 
bixbopa alike wrile themeelves iVl- 
atoiroi. See (e.g.) Uurduuin 1. 1123. 

' TToponJa. Bee E. Hntoh in 
XWM, Chr. Antiq. s. v. FarisK 
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that as Constantinople was now the seat of empire it 
should enjoy the »Mime privileges which Rome had enjoyed 
as the seat of empire'. The once patriarchal aees of He- 
raclea, Cieearea and Ephesus thus beeamo simply metro- 
politan, though their occupants had the title of exarch, 
and precedence before other bishops of tho same diocese. 
The Bame council oitlt-red' that a bLihop or other cleric 
who had a complaint against his own metropolitan should 
bring hie case before the exarch of the diocese or before 
the patriarchal throui- of the imperial city of Constanti- 
nople, so that he might., if he chose, ignore his o\to exarch 
altogether. The see of Constantinople thus became the 
oriental counterpart of that, of llome. 

The same coimcil had before it the question of the 
state and dignity of the mother of all Churchoe, Jerusalem, 
which had been for some time ambiguous and uosalisfac- 
toiy. Jeniaaleni has associations which have in all »g»s 
secured it the reverence of Christiana, yet it was at the 
time we speak of too unimportant a see to secure for its 
bishop a distinguished position in the Chnrch. It was in 
fact overshadowed by toe political chief town of Palestine, 
C^sarea, which became the ecclesiastical metropolis. The 
Council of Niciea' assigned to Jemsaleni precedence im- 
mediately after the sees of Rome. Alexandria and An- 
tioch, but without giving it any power beyond that of an 
ordinary episcopal throne, Ca^sarea being still recognized 
as having jurisdiction over the other sees of Paiestioe. 
The relation thus created was strained and unnatural, and 
it is no wonder that the bishop of Jerusalem struggled to 
emancipate himself from the yoke of Cse^area. .The see 
rose in fame after the peace of the Church under Con- 
atantine, in consequence of the increasing reverence paid 
to the holv places, and at the Council of Ephesus, Ju- 
venalifi, bishop of Jerusalem, had the coiinige to claim for 
his see patriarchal jurisdiction over Palestijie, Phtpriicia, 
and Arabia. This claim was rejected by the council, but 
he nevertheless obtained from the emperor TheodoaitlB H. 
a rescript granting to him the provinces which he had 
claimed. The bishop of Antioch, Muximus, of ci^urse 
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regmnted this as an attack upon bis loag -established nghta. 
&iia a long controverajr arose betwfon the two bisliop«, 
which was at lart put an cud to by » (;omi)rnini*i> wliioh 
received tlie sAiiclioii of the Council of Chali-cidon '. This 

tiri>viik-d that the patriarch of Antioch should receive 
iiick hi.1 provinces of PhcBoicia and Arabia, white thv 
bishop of Jerusalem should f)0ftKi-.<« patritirchal authority 
over the tlircc provinc«3 of Piilistine. He thus became 
ftn uctuni patnarr-h, though of a small diocese. There 
were then in the RomaQ empire, after the practical sup- 
pression of the patriarchal rights of the Other diocC8un 
thrones, tive patriarchal mcck, those of Komv, CoDSt«tttt> 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru»alem. Justinian 
indeed attemnled' to give to the see of his native city, 
Achrida, patriarchal authority over the prefocture of lUy- 
ricum; but eo artificial bu iirraiigomcnt did not long 
endure. There were however still iu Christendom, and 
even iu the empire, metro politans who acknowledged no 
patriarch or exarch over them, claiming to be "autocepha- 
lous" or independent. Such was the metropolitan uf 
Salamis or Constaiitia iu Cyprus, who at the Coundl of 
Ephesua* successfully vin<licated the ancient rights of his 
see agaiuat the claims of the patriarch of Antioch. And 
eveu in Italy the authority of the see of Rome waa not 
everywhere acknowlodged. 

A patriarch held, within his own diocese, the supn.'mc 
ecclesiastical authority, aud his dioceean sjTiod van the 
highest court of apjjf.al for occle.iiastical business. With- 
out the consent and cooperation of the patriarchs no valid 
OBCumenicol council could be held. But the patriarchal 
system of goveminent, like every other, suffered from the 
shocks of time. The patriarch of Antioch had, in the first 
instance, the most extensive territory, for he claimed 
authority not oidy over the civil diocase of the East, but 
ovex the Churches in Persia, Media, Parthia, aud India, 
which lay beyond the limits of the empire. But this lai^ 
oi^nization wa^ but loosely knit, and coitstantly tended 
to dissolution. Palesline. as we have seen, shook itself 
free. In consequence of the Nestoriau controversy the 
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Pereian Church asserted ite imJepeodence and set up a 
patriarch of its own at Seleueia; Armenia somewhat later 
aetermjned to have its own Monophysite patriarch, and 
the Syrian Mouophysites chose a sohismatical patriarch of 
Antioch. After the conquests of Ca)iph Omar the great 
see of Antioch sank into insignificance. The region sub- 
ject to the Alexandrian patriarch was much smaller than 
that of Antioch, but it waa better compacted. Here too 
however the Monophysite tumult so shook its oi'gauization 
that it was no longer able to resist the claims of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. It also fell under the dominioa 
of the Saracens — a fiite which had already befallen Jeru- 
salem. In the whole East there remained only the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in a condition to exercise actu&l 
authority, 

4. According to Rufiuue's' version of the Biicth canon 
of the Council of Nicasa, the bishop of Rome bad entrusted 
to him the care of the suburbic^anan churches. What we 
are to understand by these euburbicariau Churches is by 
no means absolutely clear. Considering however how 
closely the ecclesiastical followed the civil divisioBs, it ia 
extremely probable that the suburbicarian Churches are 
thoae included in the ten suburbicarian provinces whicb 
were undtr the authority of the vicorius of the civil diocese 
of Rome, and which included the greater part of Central 
Italy and the whole of Lower Italy, with Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica ; and this interpretation is strongly confirmed 
by the letter of the Council of Sardica to Juhus, bishop of 
Rome, whicb recognizes him as the official channel of 
communication with the faithful in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Italy". 

But many causes teudcd to extend the authority of the 
Roman patriarch beyond these modest limits. The pa- 
triarch of Constantinople depended largely for his autho- 
rity ou the will of the emperor, and his spiritual realm 
was agitated by the constant intrigues of opposing partiea 
His brother of Rome enjoyed geneially more freedom in 
matters spiritual, and the diocese over which he presided^ 
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keeping aloof for the moat part from oootroveniefl on 
points of dogma, was thcrvfon; compunitLwIf calm and 
united. Ev(!ii the OriuntJilN viav impn^Sfwd by iho ma- 
jvsty ci old Kiiine, aiirl gave ga-ax. lioiiour to lU l)Uhop 
111 the Wf!8t, the highest respect waa paid to thom ««es 
which claimed aa Apostle as founder, and ainone tboso the 
Church of St Poter and St Paul naturolly took uw higheat 
place It wiw. in fnc^t, thts ono a|>o»toltc »ec of WotU^i 
kurope, and an such rmeived a uni()ue regard. And 
the tendency to regard Rome as an eccleaiasticat centre 
and standard was no doubt increased by the fact that in 
the provincial civil courts of the umpire TiKittera not rtij;u- 
lattti by local law or ciisM^in were d.-cidiil aoconltng u* the 
law of the city of Rome*. Doubtful queationg about apo- 
stolio doctrine and custom were addressed certainly to 
other distinguishod bi8lio|)B, as Athanasius and Basil*, but 
tb^^came more niulily hikI more coiLttaiitly to tWmo, lu 
already the lo^t ap|)(-at in nmny civil nitittt-JK We iniii>l 
not suppose however that the fJhuvchea of the EasI were 
ready to accept the away of Rome, however they might 
resjiect the great city of the West. When Julius of Rome, 
who refused to concur in the deposition uf Athanaxius, 
invited him and his opfKiuentM to ujijH'ar by dt-h-gatex 
before a council of the Wostern Church, the Orientals as- 
aerobled at Antioch declared that he, a foreign bishop, had 
no right to propose himself as judge in the affairs of the 
Kftjitern Church ; that every synod was frci! lo (Kcidw as it 
thought bcKt ; that the mere fact that be wa.'< bishop of a 
great city gave him no superiority over other bishops of apo- 
stolic sees ; that his predecessors had never ventured to m- 
tcrfere in the internal affairs of the Eostirn Church'. But, 
in spite of thid rebuff, tlie disi^piites about Athanasius, in 
the end, midoubtedly tended to strengthen the position of 
the see of Rome, which sided with tho ortliwlox and victo- 
rious party. The Council of Sardica*, after the eocession 
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of its Oriental members, gave to bishops who were ag- 
grieved by a provincial decision leave to appeal to Julius, 
bishop of Rome, meaning no doubt to give to those who 
were oppressed by Ariau synods a protector in one who 
was a steady fiiend of orthodoxy. But the precedent waa , 
not forgotten. A generation later, at the request of a , 
Roman synod presided over by Damasna, the emperor 
Gratian issued a rescript' permitting in many caees an 
appeal from provincial tribunals to the see of Rome. But i 
the decrees of provincial synods were still regarded as ' 
binding. Pope Sirioiiia' himself, when appealed to againat 
the decision of a synod at Capua, duclarod himself iiieom- 
pet*?nt to entert,ain a question already decided by compe- 
tent judges ; and Anibroae", speaking of the same matter, 
urged that the decision of a judicial committee nominated 
by the synod was of the same binding fonid as that of the 
synod itself. j 

The authority of the Roman see increased from causes' 
which are sulbciently obvious to historif-al enquirers. But 
the greatest of the Roma.u bishops were fai' too wise to 
tolerate the supposition that their power depended on 
earthly sanctions. They contended steadfastly that they ; 
were the heads of the Church on earth, because they were ' 
the successors of him to whom the Lord had given the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, St Petc-r*. And they also 
contended that Rome was, in the most emphatic sense, the 
mother-church of the whole West. Innocent I.° claims ■ 
that no Church had ever been founded in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Sicily, or the Mediterranean islands, except i 
by men who had received their commiasion from St Peter j 
or his successors. At the same time, they admitted that 



Btax, Oeichickte der QvelUn dfi Can. 
Bfcfcfs,!. MH). Bev. E. 3. FfoullLeB 
and Prof. AloiBius Vineeozi (Oe lie. 
braorum el Clwiitiatiorum Sacra 
Monarclda) a^ice in GTipptising the 
BO-culied uanoDS of Sui'dica to bo 
forRerita ; Prof. Vinceazi Bupjioeiug 
thetn to have been totgiid hy ihtt 
ortliudoK bishops id Afriofl, Mr. 
Pfonlkes in oi neni Home. See 
Vict. OhT. Biogr. ni, 630, note 6. 

' Id UurdoitiD i. 642. 

* Spitt. de Bonoio Epitcopo, in 
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tErra "TicarinB" in early timea , 
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jadci yioe Christi" (Epiil, 59. c, 6), 
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the privilcjjtw of the bw; were wot wholly dc'rired imme- 
diately from its founder, but were conferred by past ffeue- 
mtioDs out of respect for St Peter's see'. But the biahop 
who most cl<.<nr1y and cmuhntically axeortvd tho dnJuut of 
tbt' Itoiiiau w-tr lo pre-oininence over the vfhole Church on 
Cftrth waa uo doubt Leo I., a great man who Blled a most 
critical position with extraoniiiiary tirmncss and ability. 
Almost ttvcry iir|?um<»it by which in Inter limw the aulho* 
rity of the see of Bt Peter wait Hupported is to be found in 
the letters of Leo. If the power to bind and loose wan 
conferred on all the Apo^^tlc^, it was tlinxigh St Peter that 
it wus traut)iiiitti;cl to thi.iin'. It watt to St P«t«r that 
power and commandment was given to feed the flock of 
Chri&t, and it wa« in Rome, the place of his burial, that 
the power given to St Puter waB in all ages to bo found. So 
fur wan the Roman bi»«hop fVom rooi-iving dignity from the 
capital of the world, that it was through his presence that 
Rome became what it was. He conferred honour on tho 
city, but the city gjivo no dignity to him. It wn» in thu 
name of Si Petor that he, Leo, pn^wided over the Church ; 
it was as God and .St Peter prompted him that he gave 
Judgment. He aillud on tho other bishops to help him in 
the care of all the Chunrhes, but ihu pleuitudo of power 



> ZoBiinua F.piit. 3 ad Kpucopoi 
Ajrie. 0. 1. Somr nuthuritii's doubt 

^0 ttathcDticity o( this letter. 

■ The anaients ncnemlly in- 
torpreted the "tocl;'" Iviraa) of 
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to St Peter's eim/tiium (Hilaiy, 
OrEflory o( Njsm. Aialiroso. Chry. 
sostom, and others) i nr to Christ 
Himself (Jerome. Augiietin). Mine 
lunly it v/AB referred to St Pater. 
Orif!eD {in Miillh, lorn. xii. e. 10) 
laid dawn thnt evcr.v dLsi:L|ile o( 
Cluiet waa a "rock"— ir/ipa irai 
XpiiTTnu ftaflrjTTii — aD(l ridieul&d 
the notiou that a. "puwer of the 
kejfc" was givea lo St Peter whicii 
w»n not givon to the ollior ApnaHes. 
Soiiiewlidt BimiliLrly 81 AurtibIjii 
held tliHt "h^Lfl davcs nun liuuio 
unus Bi-d unitiis ii.eci.'pil eodeHJu." 
{Scrni. 205. c, 3, Df Siinctii; oonipate 
lit Evang, Joatmif Tract. 13-1, c. 6). 
Siricius however BBBMWd that "i>er 
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431 {acti/i 3, in Itatdoiiiii 1. U77) 
Fi'Hukly deaerilicd SI Peter as tho 
rmiiiduliiiu [A Di/i^\iD<) of the Ca> 
Lliohe CJinrcli. L<xi uiamtaincd 
(EpiBt, II) l&\.S'.l]ad Epiicvji. Pmv. 
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that the gifts of diviue i/innK were 
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i'l [al. IJJ ail Aii'Uliuiiim. c. 1). tliat 
the 8ae of 8t Peter haa th« Hame 
anlhoiity over t)ie whole Church 
which a mcttopoiitan lia^ over liis 
proviuce (compare Kpiat. 1 (al- 12] 
ad Afrieatioi). 
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remained his own peculiar attribute'. If however St 
Peter appears in the forefront, Leo' does occasion ftUy | 
bethink him of St Paul, who was, he admits', a partner in 
St Peter's glory at Rome, though he was much occupied 
with the care of other Churches. Generally, however, from 
about the middle of the fifth century St Paul is but littlo 
spoken of in coimesion with Rome, 

The Empire of the West never seriously interfered ; 
with the proceedings of the Roman bishop ; and when it ! 
fell, the Church became the heir of the empire. In the 
general crash, the Latin ChnBtians found theuiaelvee com- 
pelled to drop their smaller differences, and rally round 
the sti-ongest representative of the old order. The Teu- 
tons, wlio shook to pieces the imperial system, brought 
into greater prominence the essential unity of all that was 
Catholic and Latin in the empire, and so strengthened 
the position of the see of Roma The Church had no , 
longer by its aide one groat homogeneous state. The 
Gothic kings were not inclined to meddle with the internal 
affairs of the Church. Odoacer' indeed issued an edict 
that no election to the papacy should be huld without the 
sanction of the civil government ; but Theoderic* laid down 
the golden rule — little regarded in after times — that he 
could not exercise sovereignty in matters of religion, be- 
cause no man can believe upon coercion ; and Theodabad* 
held that as God permits divemty in religion, it would be 
presumptuous in a king to attempt to enforce uniformity. 

The Eiist-Gothic dominion in Italy was in fact in 
more than one resjiect advantageous to the popea The 
kings of the Ariau Goths wore disposed to befriend them 
becaiise they were generally iu opposition to Constanti- 
nople ; while at the same time the Catholic people of the 
West honoured them as their rallying- point against the 
incursions of Arianism. It is not wonderful that under 
these circumstances the claims of the popes increased 
and multiplied. They claimed to be the highest court of 
appeal for the Western Church, and to have a general 
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authority iii matters uf laith unU discipline over the whole 
Church thruii^'hout th« world In xunport. of th««e claitna 
they appealed to imperial cdiclA aiia ainous of coancila 
They were as anxious as ever to ground their cliiinm on 
the privili'gpJt confum.'d on St P«ter, but they couki not 
alwnyR avoid iiii np|ii-jil to ihu civil power. In the dia- 
nutf^a election of Syitimachun to the papcunr, both ho and 
(lis rival Laurentius appealed to the Gothic kin]{ Thwxicric 



ut Kuvenna, who placed Symmachus on the apoatolic 
throne'. But, consutviitly with his principlv, he allowed 



I an edict of Odoacor, ordaining that no <;K^ction to the 
papacy should be held without the concnirence of th« 
civil goviniincnt, to hv annulled in a Roman Hynurl*. 
The partizruiR of Ltiurcnttux [)erAL!«tinf; in their charges 
against Symiuachus, another ayiiod — the "Syiiodtis Pal- 
inaris" — was held in the following year, whit^h aequitted 

ISymuutchiis, or rather cxprossud its reluctance to try a 
de /ado jwpi) umKir aiiy circumstances'. Enuodius, the 
official defender of thint council, fraiilcly lud down the 
principle that the occupant of the see of Rome could be 
judged by iieue hut (iod*. It was probably about this 
time that forgery and interpolation began to be resorted 
to with n view of giving to these claims some itupeuranco 

t of antiquity. The Acts of the supposed tVuucil "f Sinu- 
easa', wliieh desired pope Marcelliuux, accused of KacriBoinj; 
to idols, to judge hiiiiaelf, as being alone competent in 
such a case, are no doubt a forgorj-; so is the Coustitution 
attributed to Silvester and Conslaiitine'. which deciarei* 
the Boiuan see above the judgiueot of any human lri> 
bunal ; so is the supiwsed rejiort of the trial of Hixtua ILL' 
Cyprian's treatise on the unity of the Church had been 
altered to suit the views of the Roman sec before the time 
of Pelagius II. It was at this time, too, that the Roman 
bishops began to claim the title of " pope'," which however 
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for some generations was also given to the incumbeata of 
other apostolic sees'. But the popes still fulmitled that 
they were subject to general councils, nor did they claim 
jurisdiction over other bishops, unless they were brought 
before them as the highest court of appeal. 

So long as the Roman see agreed with them in hos- 
tility to Constantinople, the Gothic Hugs were willing to 
allow them a large measure of fi'eodom; but when the 
popes came to an agreement with the see of Constanti- 
Dople, they became much more suspicious and watchful of 
their movements. John L having, contrary to the tra- 
ditions of hia see, paid a visit to Constantinople, where he 
was received with the utmost distinction, was on hie return 
regarded by Theoderic as a traitor, and thrown into priaou, 
where, after languishing for nearly a year, he died'. The 
kings also interfered actively in the elections to the papacy, 
and even nominated the person to be elected. Tbeoaeric 
nominated Felix III.', and Athalaric issued an edict 
against bribery in papal and episcopal elections'. Still, 
even ao the Gothic dominion was not su perilous to the 
papax^ as the restoration of impeiial rule which followed 
Justinian's conquest of Italy. Justinian, it is true, paid 
great rosjjcct to the ace of Romo ; but he paid like honour 
to that of Constantinople, and was not unwilling to use 
one against the other. HIb object was, in short, to estend 
his own power over Church as well as State. Pope Sil- 
veriuB was deposed and banished by desire of the einpresa 
Theodora, VigiJius installed in his pla«e by command of 
Belisarius ; and when Vigilius, after a miserable life, sank 
into an unhonoured grave, Pelagius was elevated to the 
see by command of Justiniau^an appointment so un- 
popular, that the new pope was actually unable to induce 
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tbico bishopH k> tuki! part tii hmnouMX^mlinu'. In muDj' 
ways tho piipes wervi made to fe«l th« biUemtMi* of d(v 
peDclence on the Byzantine court. They were forced into 
nereey, or what seemed to bo heresy, and on this account 
a largo {uirt of Italy withdrew from their communion. 
The sees of Milan and Ravenna were roRoiicilcd tifler a 
oomparatively .short interval, but that of Aijuileia wiw 
more resolute, and it was not until the year &i)8 that it 
re-«ntere<I into coninumion with Itonut, 

Tbo dopcudeucu of Rome on Hyxiuitium won brought 
to &D end by the Lombard invasion. The dominions of 
the Greek empire in Italy wero thenceforth limited to 
Itome. Raveima, and u jmltI of sutithuni Italy. This pro- 
vinco vi^a governed by exaroha seated at Rnvvnna; the 
authority of the emjierorB declined in Rome, and jia^vu-d 
almost inseusibly to the popes, many of whom wero very 
capable of suistaiuiiig it. Thv Byaanlinc sovereigns being 
often too weak to defend their distant provuioo, the 
Italians had to defend themselves; and at their head 
in this struggle was the pope of Rome, the person of 
highest dignity in the city, tlie niLtuml protector of the 
Catholics against the Arian Loinburii.s, and the greatest 
landowner in Italy. For the estates of the see had been 
gniwiiig since the time when Conatantine permitted 
bishops, as such, to receive gifts and legacies, and wore in 
the sixth century of gre^t extent'. The prelates of that 
lu^ appear to have been good landlords, and to have spent 
their revenues freely for the public good. For twenty- 
seven years, says Gregory the Great', the popes had lived 
in the uiidst of LoTnWni swords, and all that time their 
income had been drawn upon for tho clergy, the mouaa- 
leries, the poor; for the wants of the people generally and 
for defence against the Lombards. As was natural, the 
Bee gained inhnttely in dignity and influence, and became, 
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in matters ecclesiastica;!, less aud less dopendont on the 
Byztiotini) court. Under the influence of many cauaes, 
the see of Rome had risen to a great and unrivalled 
position in the West, and at the end of the sixth centnry 
the way was prepared for Gregory the Great, with whonj 
a new era begins. 

It must not however be supposed that the views of 
the Roman bishops as to the authority of Rome were 
iiniversaily accepted even in the West. Many Chui'chefi 
had grown up indepeodently of Rome and were abun- 
dantly conscious of the greatness of their own past. 
Milan, for instance, a great city aud the cliief town of a 
civil diocc-se, always maintained a certain attitude of in- 
dependence towards Rome, and the authority of so power- 
ful a prelate as Ambro.se contributed greatly to render its 
see pi-actically patriarchtd. The see of Ravenna, too, 
from the time when Honorius, fleeing from the Goths, 
made that city his capital, was not disposed to acknow- 
ledge in Rome a supremacy in ecclesiastical matters 
which it had ceased to possess politically. And in the 
African Church the reluctanco to submit to Roman dic- 
tation which had shewed itself in Cyprian's time waa 
maintained for many generations. In the Pelagian con- 
troversy the Africans firmly opposed Zoslmus of Rome, ^ 
who had taken the side of Pelagiua. And when the same ^| 
ZosimuB tried to compel them to reinstate a deprived 
presbyter, Apiarius, who had appealed to Rome, they were 
reluctant to obey. In vain he appealed to the cauous of 
Sardica, which lie quoted as Nicene; they rejoined that 
the canons in question were not Nicene, and admonished 
the bishop of Rome to proceed with more moderation aud 
equity'. And when bishop Cselestinus a few years later 
again urged the restoration of Apiarius, they most em- 
phatically repudiated his authority, and forbade, under 
pain of excommunication, any appeal to a foreign bishop. 
They begged the bishop to considei', whether it was pri>- 
babfe that God would grant to an individual a power of 
correct judgment which He refused to a synod'. But the 
course of events broke the spirit of the African cburoh- 
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men. Their country wus ovcrmti hy the Aiiui Toudnk, 
wad ID their dUlrcMK Ihcv were gutd to cling to Huch 
sapport as thtty could find in Roma The; were not 
disposed to di3p<it« the claims of Leo the Qreat aa they 
had dune tliose of Zosimiis. 

In Qaul too Uk-tq wui a vignroits resistonoo to the 
jurisdiction of the see of St Peter. The see of Arli-s, 
which was really ttncJent and clniinvd to be tnoro ancient 
than it was, consluiitly iis^crtod mctropolitAii rights, which 
were aclciiowlodjfed at Koine. One of its most fnnious 
bishops, Tlitaiy, telt himself strong enough to resist even 
Leo the Great, and refueed to allow a sentcnco passed hv 
Iiiow^ and liii* provincial Myiii>d to be reviewed nt Romo'. 
In con!<e({uence of llii.t contumacy Leo withdrew, so far a« 
in him lay, tlie metropolitan privileges of Aries*, and 
obtained — for he did not refuse to use the secular power 
when it was on hi« side — Uie famous rt^Hcript of the 
emperor Valentinian IIL giving an emphatic supremacy 
to Borne over all Churches, and emoining provincial 
governors to compel tliu attendance of bishops who might 
be summonud thitli<ir*. PmcticHlly, however, Uicse pro- 
oeedingii do not tii.'eni in the eud to have had much enect 
on the position and authority of the see of Aries*. And 
when the Frauks came to he nilera in Oaul, the power of 
the popes in that country was much wuiikoncd ; for the 
bUboju were compelled to pay more respect to a liege 
lord close at band than to an ecclesiastical superior at a 
distance who coiild not protect them from him. Similarly 
in Spain, aftnr tlie coiiveri*ion of tlu' Gothic king to 
(Jatholic Christianity', thi^ archbishop of Toledo, supported 
by the civil power, was able to assort a large measure of 
independence for his province. The British Churcli, 
isolated by its position, seems to have had from the lirst 
a very loose connexion with Rome', and after the with- 
drawal of the Roman troops, scarcely any. 

' HoDorataa, Vila ZfiWii, c. '^2 v. o. 5. act. 8; E.O. Purlhel, Paptt 
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5. Eccleaiaatical councils were already siiminoiied 
the previous period', but whtai the C'hurch was under 
the protection of the Empire they Eissunicd a more rogulnr 
and systematic character. There arose a regular graflatiou 
of parochial, provincial, diocesan or patriarchal, and finally 
mcumenical council.^. 

In the first place, a bifihop assembled round him for 
deliberation ou matters of common interest the pvesbytera 
of his "parocbia." the modem diocese. At these councils 
deacons and laymen also attended, with what powers it is; 
not quite certain*. 

Secondly, a metropolitan held councils of all th 
iiishopB of his province. The Council of NJcaja enjoined 
that a provincial council shoidd be held twice every year, 
to receive appeals from tliejudgm«nt of individual bisnopB 
with regard to excommunications atid other matters. It 
was also a court for the trial of charges against bishops of 
the province', though in troubled times it not unfrequently 
happened that it was unable to make its authonty re- 
spected by influential offenders, supported perhaps by the 
civil power. 

A yet more important assembly was the council of 
patriarchate, a diocese in the old sense of the word. Sue' 
a synod, assembled in Constantinople, constituted aa< 
ordained Flavian bishop of Antioch'. 

Such were the legislative and judicial aasembties whiol 
in ordinary times sufficed for the needs of the Churc' 
But when the whole empire was divided and agitated b; 
dogmatic questions of the highest importance, it was fe' 
that nothing .'5hort of a representative assembly of i. 
Church of the whole empire {jj olieov/^^vT}) coiild give 
authoritative decision. To such a General or (Eciimeni 
Council' the bishops of the whole Church were summon 
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bj the emperor'. Thu bisliup liad tUw»yv bocn tho cou- 
stitulioiiul orenn of his Church in its rolation» with other 
Olmrehfii, ana no odo could be more tnily repres«ntAtivu 
of (>ach Church tliim tho tnnit whom his fellow-church men 
had chosen to t>o thoir licitd. Othere thiio binhopH were, 
however, not uiifreijuently present, as Athnnaitius — then a 
deacon — at the first Council of Nicsca. 

And it WAS 8cnrccly possible tbat gucb bodice should 
be cailrd t"gcthi.!r without at least iho UKXOiit of the civil 
powiir. in the time of which we are treating religious 
questions were debated with the moat eager animosity. 
The Empire wiu^ as keenly excited over iho question of 
our Lord s Divinity or the Double Proocssion of the Holy 
Spint &.■< Ktigland is during a general election whicli is to 
decide the moat momentouB political measures. For the 
sake of mainttiinin<; the pouee of their dominions, it was 
necessary for tlio oiniwnirs to exirei«e «oinc control over 
the couudlM whi<^ so largely inllucnced their itubji.-et«i 
And as members of the Church they were bound to eon- 
sitter its welfare. It was. says Eusobius', as set up by 
God to take the j^eiifral oversight of the Cburcrh that 
Coustantine aswmble<l councils of the ministc-nt of God. 
And Coustautinc himself", addressing a Syrian synod, tells 
them that he had sent Dionj-siua, a consular, both to care 
for the orderly conduct of the council, and to admonish 
those bishops who wure bound to attend that they would 
incur the emperors highest displeasure if they failed to 
obey his aummons. Similarly, at a later date the tribune 
Marcellinus was deputed to regulate and preside over the 
conference between the Catholics and the Uouatista in 
Africa*. The impeiial commissioners " generally had the 
place of honour in the midst before the altar-rails, were 
first named in the minutes, took the votes, arranged the 
order of the business, and closed the sessions'." In an 
cecumenical synod the emperor, either iu person or by a 
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repreaentative, took the Heat of honour, as CoitRtantine 
himBolf did at the opening of the Coimci] of Nicata, And 
this imperial presidency was sometimes more than formal. 
The emptirur Marcian in person presided with great ap« 
plaiiae over the sixth session of the Council of Chalcedon, 
proposed the queations, and conducted the business'. It 
was however unusual for an emperor to preside in person, 
ai]d it is a uiatter much controyerted who were the actual 
presidents in the earlier Gtmeral Councils, That certain 
members of the synod were presidents is clear, but by 
whom they were appointed is vory doubtful. At Chalcedon, 
however, one of the legates of Home is repeatedly said to 
have presided, and their names stand first among those 
who signed the decrees'. And emperors ratified the decrees 
of the councils which they had called. Gonstautine com- 
mended the decrees of Nicsea to his subjects', and the 
Fathers of Coustanticopje supplicated Thcodosius, as ha- 
had honoured them by sending out letters of summoDS, 
to complete the graciousuess of his act by giving authority 
to their conclusions'. Athanasius, however, rL'pudiatos in 
the strongest terras the notion that the emperor's sanc- 
tion added anything to the decrees of a council. " When,' 
he asks', " did a decision of the Chm-ch receive its biudJQg.i 
force from tho emperor?" 

The earlier assemblies of the faithful had contented 
themselves with condemning erroneous doctrine; K^neml 
councils often found themselves compelled to define tho 
true. Hilary of Poictiers' looked regretfully back to the 
time when men were content simply to receive the Word 
of God, and lamented the necessity which was laid upon 
his ovra age of defining the infinite and expressing tho 
inexpressible. It is indeed to be feared that in some 
cases the combatants fought somewhat at random. When 
once a partizan spirit was aroused, men were apt to forget 
that the proper object of their contention was truth, and 
not merely victory. 
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It mighL kavi; bcvn supposed that the conolusioiui of 
00 impixfiitg II body a» un iMutDCuical oouiicil would bav<> 
made xtrife to cease. Id the vnd thia wih do doubt the 
case; the principal donatio stati^nienU) of tho gri-at 
frouDcils havf been received into the life of the t'hiirch. 
But at the titut; tvhvn thv cuuiiciU sat, a dcfoaUpd and diii- 
anpoiiitcd party could aiwayH find grounds for tnvilUog at 
their decrees, and emptfrora were iuvokud, nut always 
in vain, to overrule ecclesiastical s^noda. The defcoUx) 
Arians sought the help of the ^Vnon Conataatiua, and 
AtbanoNiutt' makes that emperor uddresit an usembly of 
biiihops at MiUn in the words, "What 1 will, let that bo 
taken for a lixtd rulo. Oboy. or ye ahall be driven from 
the enipin^." But it was not without indignation that 
men xaw the int«rf(.^r«»i'v of tlu! emperor in the affairs of 
the Church. Leontius*, biahop of 'IViitoIis, though an 
Arian, reproached Conslantius with deserting his projwr 
province, the superintcudcncc of the state and the army, 
to interfere with niatlont which properly belonged to the 
bishops aliitie. 

6. Whilt! the Church was spreading, growing, and 
(ii^anising itself iindt^r ita new <-ii-euintitances^ the old 
heathenism was declining and withering away. When 
CoDstantiue cacQc inti> |>owtir heathenism still covered the 
empire; its adhcrouLK, Imwover infmor in all that pves 
life to religion, were probablv greatly Kui»erior in numbers 
to the servants of Christ. In the time of Justinian it did 
but drag on a feeble cxtsteuce in sonie carofiilly concealed 
den in a great city or among tiie nidv dwellers in some 
mountain fastuesK How was this brought uboiit ? 

It was not by a sudden and violent euppreaaion. The 
emperor Conatnntinc, whatever were his real sentiments 
witn regard to religion, proceeded very Cinitiously with 
regard to paganism. He used his power against it only so 
&r that in the East he converted some almost disused 
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templos into Christian cburches, »u(l eupjiressed certain 
worships whieh — like ttose of Aphrodite and of eome 
Oriental aud Egj'ptian deities— were morally offeueive'. 
To acknowledge himself personally a Christian was one 
thing ; to attack tlio ancif nt religions of the empii'e was 
another. Even on the earliest of his coins the Christian 
symbol y a[>pears on hia hiilmot as a kind of personal 
bndgu; but it was not until the year 323 that the image 
of Mars, the tutelary deity of the Roman armies, and 
tho inscription, "Soli invicto comiti/' vanished from the 
imperial coinage. In their place appeared allegorical 
figures, with iuscriptions auch aa " Spes publica," " Beat 
train [uillitas," which were not distinctly either pagan o( 
Christian". Hia new city of Constantinople he endeavoiire " 
to preserve from the contamination of paganism', though 
even hero tho old goddess Rhoa and the Fortune of Rome 
had shrines*. At the end of his life he is said to have^ 
formally forbidden idolatry. Hia sou Coustantiua alludes 
to this in a law of the year 341', and it seems to be con- 
firmed by the words of Eusebius and Theodoret". Still, it 
is remarkable tliat no such law is to be found in any 
ooUection, and some have consequently supposed that it 
was almost immediately repealed, others that it related 
only to immoral forms of idolatry, against which the em-j 
peror had already begun to wage war'. Certainly it wa 
never carried into execution; and the pagan rhctoricia 
Libanius', many years later, couM appeal to the faet that 
Constantino had not interfered with the legal ceremonie 
of the old religions. 

Constautine left three sons, the oldest of whom, Con- 
stantine II., fell in battle against his brothers. The twal 
remaining, very inferior to their father in the art of ruling,! 
divided trie heritage, Constans becoming Emperor of tbel 
West, Constantius of the East. Neither of them kept 
towanis the old religions the same moderation which their] 
father had done. They joined in issuing a severe edict 
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agaiaat, pagaiiuiiu', but ConBtans had to act in bis own 
govennnent with caution and discretion, as paganism still 
rotained a firm hold on tho people of tb« Viwi, Thus he 
furbttdu* thv d<.wtriiot,ion uf li(-iithcn temples ontsido the 
city witllci, as bt^tiig often mther adJimctA of piibli<? ^ni'S 
than Hmn^ial siipporU of jkaganiiin). A iTavolli-r' who 
visited l{ome in 347 found tfiore seven vestals still remain- 
ing, and the worship of Jupitvr, of thv Sun. and of the 
Mothf-r of the gods, still carried oo. Coosttuilius was luw 
fettered, tm in ni» portion of the empire paganiMni van less 

Ewerfnl ; and when in 350 the death of his brothor left 
n sole emperor be [H^Xieedod against Iiealheu aupei^ 
stitiuns with great rigour. As tbu edicts hitherto issued 
failij'l to put down heathen pracLiciis, in thejVAr 353 he 
forbade* ho told heatheitiah ceremonie» under pain ofdiuith 
and confiscation of goods. Prefects who did not enforce 
tjie law were to be liable to the 8ame punishments. Only 
to Rome and Alexandria it was not Bvnlivd. The em- 
peror himHclf tuiw without eniotinn the old oerenumics r^till 
maintained in Uome, and did not interfere with the eiiH- 
toms which he found there'. But he saw danger to the 
state in the continued existence of paganism, while the 
Chnstians approved of his meosurei; agumst it, and urged 
him to further effortJ*. One effect of the severe laws 
agfiinst pugauisiu wa!«, that ntany persons catne iiitu the 
Church who, convinced perhaps of the weakne-ts of the 
heathen deities whu endured such insults', had no very 
solid belief in Christ nor iTiucli disposition to practise 
Christian virtoos'. And siniio, perplexed by the ceaseless 
strife of conflicting parties, attempted to frame n. religion 
on tJie ground of the great truths recognised by all. Such 
were the Massaliaiis, or "praying people." described by 
Spiphoniiis' as gathering together, from the time of Con- 
' «mntine, in simple places of piayer, often more open en- 
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closures, to worship the one God whom they called the 
All-sovereign'; or again in other piiwes meeting at dawn 
aiid at sunset, with abundant kindling of lights, uttering 
chants and songs of praise' made by earnest mon of their 
own brotherhood. Those worsliippers were fuund princi- 
pally in Palestine and PhcBuicia. A kindred sect existed 
about the same time in (.'appadocia, of which we hiivo 
some at'count in Gregory Naziauzon's funeral sermon' for 
his father, who had belonged to it iu hia youth. These 
too worshipped only the All-sovereign, the Most High*, 
but in their practices they seem to have mingled Parsism 
and Judaism. They rejected idols and sacrifice, but 
honoured fire and lights; they rovei'euced the Sabbath, 
and observed the Mosaic preacriptions as to clean and 
uncloan meats, while they rejected circumcision, The 
" Worshippers of Heaven'," who appeared at the end o: 
the fourth century in AMca, wei'e probably a kindrcij 
sect. 

The pagans were now iu the condition in which the 
Christians had been a generation or two earlier — they 
were persecuted by the civil government. As was natural, 
they attacked the Church with such weapons as were at 
their command. They spoke and wrote against Chris- 
tianity ; what waa good and true in it was, they said, 
borrowed from the old philosophers; what it had of its 
own was superstition. Nay, sacred things were eveo 
burlesqued in the theatres'. And the disputes among 
Christians about matters which were to the heathen unin- 
telligible did not incline them to look favourably on their 
religioa. Heathenism long kept its hold on the schools 
and on literature. Heathens taught rhetoric at Athens-] 
and ]>hilo.sophy at Alexandria. The principal orators ol 
the time were stdl heathens, like Libanius, the teacher o; 
John Chryaostom. Neoplatonism aoi^ht to rejuvenize 
paganism, to defend it philosophically, to cover ita im- 
moral myths with a decent cloak of allegory. In bhia 
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way nnstable apiriu were somctimvs nbtnictod and drawn 
aside'. 

In tbe latter half of the fourth century the hopes of 
the pd^nR experienced a sudden revival, .lulian , tlie 
Bon of JiiliuB Uooataiitius younger brother of the great 
I'onstaatine. had been brought up ax u Christian among 
dm™ whoso Chrisliaiiily was little likely lo attravl a very 
iuutgiuativc boy. It wiu jirobabty bis dreamy tempera* 
meiit, an it seemed unlikely' to lead him to Btnvo for pre* 
emineace in the empire, which saved him from the watch- 
ful joaiousy of bix oousiii ConstantiuR, who — OhriKtian a» 
ho thoughl biriiwlf — hail no scruple ia removing any one 
who «toofl in hifl way. When in early manhood he studied 
at Athens, his fellow-student Gregory of Nazianzux* fore- 
boded the misery which he was dcHtiiivd to bring on thv 
Empire; while the pagan ti-oohcr Libamiu thought that 
his profewioii of Ohriatianity hung upon him like an asa's 
skin on a lion. Julian was evidently fjiscioated by thg 
bt^auty and naturalness of tho Greek clawicjil Iiteraturo 
much as many Italian princcm of the Hitiiam-ent^n werii, bnt 
we must not sunpoiw that he adopted tho myths and 
opinions of popular paganism. This was hardly possible 
in that age and with nis training. It was with paganism 
as it appeared in the allegories of the Neoplutoiiists, and 
in the mjateric-8 which were the delight of the initiated, 
that he was in love; a paganism which gave its main 
worship to one aiipreiue deity, and regarded the gods of 
the Pantheon as mere personifications of his varied attri- 
butes. The Christianity of the house of Conatautine re- 
pelled him, as indeed it could scarcely fiul to do. 

Sent, still young and inexperienced, to preside in Gaul, 
then torn by intestine divisions and harassed by the 
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Teutonic (,ribcs on the troiitior, iii four years he pacified 
the cuuutry and secured it for the time fr<nT» exluriia) 
iuvastou'. His success, while it endeared him to the 
provincials and the army, excited the jealousy of his 
cousia the emperor, and, to save his own life, he was 
compelled to lead bis army against that of Cunstantius. 
The mastership of the empire hung in doubt, when Coii- 
stantiua fell sick and died in the neighbourhood of Tarsua. 
Julian, the next heir, Wiis generally accepted aa hia euo- 
ceraor, and in December of the eame ^ear made his entry 
into Constantinople'. 

As ruler of the Roman world Julian could not but give 
effect to the convictions which hail mastered him. Even 
on his march through Illyria against his cousin he had 
caused l,he temples of the national deities to bo opened and 
their worship resumed. Fairly on the throne, he pro- 
claimed general freedom of woi'sliip, and exhorted every 
one (rankly to confess the faith that was in him, and to 
live in accurdauce with it'. But with all his profoased 
regard for religious equality, he looked upon himself 
as chosen by the gods to restore the old religions in the 
empire. He was too wise to proceed against Christianity 
by the method of blood and iron which had already so 
signally failed, but he set in motion a more light-handed 
persecution which might in time have produced important 
effects. Paganism was restored to almost all its old 
privileges. An edict was issued for the restoration to 
the temples of their confiscated endowments, most of 
which had been trausfeiTed to Christian churches. Much 
trouble and litigation ensued. The Chriatiau clergy lost 
its privileges, payments to Christian churches fi-oro the 
public funds were withdrawn, the philosophic emperor 
alleging that he did the Cbiistiaos no wrong in conferring 
on them the blessing of poverty. He forbade the use of 
classical literature in Christian schools, on the ground — no 
doubt ironical — that it was unseemly that books written 
by men who served the old heathen deities should bo 
expounded by those who believed the gods of Greece to be 
mere evil demons, misleading the minds of men". As 
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ChristiADily had not yet produced & philosophic litciuture 
of its own, he was nwure th«t liis I'^iut, if carriitl into 
eflect, would Mepamte the rining geueration of (.'hriiitiiiiiH 
from the highest culture of their time. Ue ha<I a great 
conU>iiipt for much thiit he saw in th« Christiaaity of hia 
time, but he had uot lived in Ihe mtdxt of it without find- 
ing sotnethinff in it which wan Int^kitig in heathendom. 
Ho was coniicioafl of a moral an<l spiritual power in thu 
religion of Christ which he woulil faiu have transferrod to 
paganism. He recommeuded iu the 8troiigo«t t^^rms to 
luB pagan Hubjects brotherly love and mutum ht^pfulneiw ; 
^e pno»M of bis religion, in particular, he exhorti'd to 
lead pure and beneficent lives'; but he rejected with acorn 
the " Oaliliiian " who was tho source of loo virtues which 
he admired. 

The effect, however, of Julian's prooeedingw wa» pro- 
bably much less than he had expected. The pagans doubt- 
lens walked with a praudvr step, and it is to oe feared that 
some profesiiiiig ChristiunM joiiu-d the religion of the court 
The HtiTOO diwenuona among Christians no doubt en- 
couraged their enemies to hope that the lime of their 
dissolution waa at hand. But in fact the restoration of 
paganism made tittle progresB, Julian hi niseif complained 
that few offered eaeriiii:e, and those only to please bim; 
there was no love for tho old gods. And in truth the 
emperor's own personality did not give dignity and im- 
prvswveiiess to his religion. He was no pagan of the old 
type, vigorous and healthy in mind tinu body. He was 
rather an ascetic ])rufesaor, rJtreless ab<'ut his dress and his 
poraou, ftiid with an odd manner which suggested nervous 
disorder*. But what he might have efiected in a long 
reign must remain unknowa In tho midst of his reforms 
he marched against the Persians, carrying on a war which 
CotistatitiuB had be<|ueatlied to him, and fell in battle 
bravely fighting and encouraging hia hard-prea3c<l irixips, 
when he had reigned little more than a year and a half. 
With him fell the hopes of a pagan re\ival. The CSiililiean 
hod indeed conquered. Well bad the banished Athanasius 
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prophesied of JuliiUi. that be would pass away like a] 
cloud. 

A kind of awe fell upon the army at the death ofl 
JuUau. Noue of the pagan generals wore willing to ; 
succeed him. and the army chose Jovian, a Pannonian, who 
WHS so zealous a Christian that his religion had brought 
him into discrudit with the latii umpcror. He however i 
died before ho reached Constantinople, and another i 
Pannonian, Valentinian. was chosen by the soldiery to j 
succeed him. He. with their assent, shared the imperial ' 
dignity with hia brother Valons, to whom he entrusted the 
conunand of the Eastera pori,ion of the empire, while he ■ 
himself took charge of the West. Valentinian was too 
much occupied with the wars and troubles of his time to i 
interfere much with the affairs of religion, but VaJens, a 
decided Arian.was guilty of great cruelty towai'ds those who 
opposed him. Valentinian was succeeded in the Empirti of 
the West by his two sons, Gratiau and Valentinian II, the f 
latter a child of four years old. The real control rested of 
course with the former, who after the death of Valens 
associated with himself the Spaniard Theodosiiis, a worthy 
fellow-countryman of Trajan, as Emperor of the East. 
Gratian was tmder the influence of the greatest prelate of I 
the West, Ambrose of Milan'. First of the Roman em- 
perors, he reuounced the dignity of Pontifes MaKimns", 
and withdrew from the Vestal virgins, on whom the very ! 
existence of the city was thought to depend, the privileges ' 
and the endowments which the Christian emperors had 
hitherto respected'. After Gratian's death, Valentinian 
causofl the altar of Victory to be removed from the- 
vestibule of the senate-house at Rome. This venerable 
altar, with its statue of the winged Victory, had been 
placed there by Augustus, and before it for many genera- 
tions the senators had taken their oath of fealty to the i 
state. It had hoen removed by Constans, but Julian had 
restored it to its place. The removal of an object so long 
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vvucrated, nnd tiMnoiat«d with ao long a line of auoecMM, 
could not fail to rouse the dc«peflt emotion in the ad> 
herents of tho old faith. These Bad a worthy representa' 
tive in tha coiiHular Symnutchua, tho prcfuct of thu city, 
who fiddrisw.ii the ompetorin wonkt which are noi without 
a certriiin pathoa, begnug him earnestly to leave to the 
senate-hoose ita chief ornament, t<) permit Benatora who 
bad now grown old to hand on to their dcwx'ndaDte tho 
emblem of ^'ood rortuiii; which had been coinmittod to 
them in thi-ir youth, to leave undisturbed thn form of 
worship under which they had driven Hannibal from their 
walls and. in victory nfU-r victory, subdued Iho world. 
The humility of Symmnchu/M apjH'-Al shew* the great 
Dhai^ whicn had eomo over the great citv; the once 
dominant and arrogant beatheniam pleads for the toleratioo 
of a onelo observance. It plcadod in vain. Ambrose 
insisted that the Clirbtian fitith forbiulo the re«U>ration of 
the altar, and the emperor decided tliat what the ChriHtian 
faithrequired should oe done'. 

Theodosius I., one of the greatest rulers of the de- 
clining empire, did much to complete llio work which wa» 
begun under GotialflQtiiie. When he, after the death of 
Valentinian 11., becaruo sole ruler of thr: empire, he for- 
bade in the most em]ihatic terms a!! sort^ and conditiona 
of men to offer sacritico to scnselesa idols, or uvcn to 
practi»e private worship before the domestic shriiie». To 
pour a libation of wine to the tutelary gouiiia or to hang a 
garland before the penates was made criminal', though 
heathen worehip still lingered in Rome' and Alexandria. 
But the z«al of Christian mobs htwi oiilnin the legislation 
of the emperors. Already many t.euip!e3 had been de- 
stroyed*. Some few were turned into cnuvchea, but gene- 
rally Christians had too great a horror of spots once dedi- 
cateil to the worship of demons to permit such a trans- 
formation. The Btatucs of the deities wore broken to 
fragments. In vain Libaniua pleaded with his country- 
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men to spare the temples as monumeuts of art and or 

ments of the towns; the deatructiou went on, St Martu 
of ToTir§ was especiaily active in promoting the destnictior 
of temples in his neighbourhood, not without vigorous 
opposition fi'oni thu inhabitants'. And the African bi.shopB 
in tho year 30!) ' supplicated the emperors to romovu the 
remains of idolatry from Africa, and to destroy at any rate 
those temples which, being in remote places, served no 
piu'ptffie of ornament. But the emperor Honorius, dread- 
ing perhaps the wrath of the pagans, who were still 
numerous and attributed every ^public misfortune to the 
neglect of the ancient deities, tned to restrain the zeal of 
the Christians, and put forth two edicts', to the effect 
that popular festivals were not to be interfered with, and 
that temples which had been cleared of superstitious ob- 
jects were not to be destroyed. The Goths, however, 
under Alaric, who had none of the old Roman respect for 
antiquity, destroyed ruthlessly. It was when Arcadius was 
enipi;ror that the Vandal Stilicho caused the Sibylline 
books to be burned ; the Rome of the Sibyl was indeed 
near its end. 

As was natiu-al, heathendom lingered longest among 
the country folk (pagani) of remote districts, slow to 
receive new ideas, and so the word " paganus came to be 
equivalent to heathen*." But it was not only among 
unlettered labourers that Christianity was slow to find 
admission; many old families prided themselves on be- 
longing still to their ancestral religion. In the last agony 
of the Westent Empire, when Alaric was before the walls 
of Rome, the pagans in the senate determined to sacrifice 
on the Capitol and in other temples' — a proceeding con- 
nived at, says a pagan historian", by Pope Innocent him- 
self. And many of the philosophic class clung to the new 
paganism, or at any rate refused Christianity. One of the 
most famous of these was Hypatia, daughter of the philo- 
sopher Theon. This lady was a distinguished teacher of 
the Ncojilfttouic school at Alexandria, and was thought to 
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huvti groat influeDOG with Orestes, th« prefect of tho city, 
Ytho was not on good temw with Cyril, the bishop. What- 
ever may have bovn the iminciliuU; caum, shv wax Hcrisixi 
ono day by u mhble of Chriatianit, luid dragged from \kt 
cairriage into a noighbourin^ church, where she woa killed 
with potfiherds, and her bixfy. torn Umb from limb, carried 
out and biirot. Thin dood, says Soentcs*, a Christtaa 
witness, brought grievous shame on Cyril and the Church 
in Alexandria, whore all men respected the talent and the 
modesty of Hypatia. 

Until the roign of Justinian nothine was added to the 
laws ogainiti paganinDt. Sacrifice remained forbiddtin, and 
<^ther ceased altogether, or was celebrated iit secrecy and 
oleooa Pagan celebrations were no longer public and 
nati<Hial, but the mysteries of adcpba. la Rome itself, 
howovor, heathen practices long retained a kind of pub- 
licity. Even in the middle of the fillh century Salvian' 
complained that the sacred fowls were still kept by the 
consuls, and auguries still sought from the flight of oirds. 
And at a yet later date the festival of (ho Lupcrcalia, 
perhaps as old as the city itself, and iutc-iidcd aa a puri- 
tication of the primitive settlement oii tlie Piiliitine, van 
still celebrated, and wa^ thought to give fertility to the 
loud, to its flocks, its herds, and its numan inhabitants. 
Pope Qelasiua issued a decroo* against it. The Romuns 
dreaded the curse of infertility if the usual pr^iuitiutiuns 
were unperfurniod, but the bishop was resolute, and 
threatened to excommunicivte the whole city if hia decree 
was disobeyed. The rude festival came to an end, and it 
has eom(^times beeu supposed that the Christian feast of 
the Purification, held iu the same mouth, was demgued to 
take its place*. Justinian resolved to put an end to what- 
ever remained of heathenism. For this purpose ho sought 
to crush the non-Chrisliau philosophy which iiouriKhcd 
ptigan uicKles of thought. He closed the philoisophic 
schools of Athens', which had been for centuries a kind of 
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iitiivocMity. Mauy of the philosophera took refuge unde 
the more tolerant away of the Persian king', who, when 
he was able to make terms with the emperor, stipulated 
that they should be allowed to return to their own country. 
The schools however remaiuod closed. But Justinian waa 
not satisfied with forbidding pagan obaervaneos; he ordered 
that his subjects should be baptized', on pain of confisca- 
tion and esile — a violation of the rights of conscience 
wliich had hitherto been unknown. The patrician Photiua 
sought death itself rather than submit to the Christian 
rite' — one of tho few martyrs of paganism, if a suicide 
may bear that name. 

From this time there was in the Empire but little 
open and avowed paganism, whether in East or West. 
An important part of the Empire however, including 
Macedonia, The^aly, Hellas, and the feloponne.sus, wae 
boon aftLT Justinian's time overrun by a swanu of Sla- 
vonic tribes, who introduced their own form of paganism 
and maintained it until the ninth century. And the 
Mainotes in Peloponnesus, secure in their mountains and 
their poverty, continued to worship Poseidon and Aphrodite 
until Basil thi; Macodonian in tho ninth century compelled 
them to conform to Chrisliauity'. In Sicily, in Sardinia, 
and in Corsica there were many heathens at the end of the 
sixth century, and for these even Gregory the Great did 
not hesitate to recommend such methods of conversion as 
flogging and imprisonment*. But in general it may be 
said that after the time of Justinian heathen practices 
cither vanished altogether or were disguised uudcr Chris- 
tian names. 

It wa* in the great crash of the Roman world, whi 
Alaric and his Goths were ravaging the West, when men'i 
hearts were failing them for fear, and many said that the 
desertion of the old gods, under whose auspices Rome had 
conquered the world, was the cause of the pi-esent mis- 
fortunes, that Auguatin wrote his great work on the City 
of God. Of thie he himself gives' the following accoun 
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it con»isU of twenty-two biwks. In tho first 6rf> he sought 
to refute thoee who aii.<tert«<l tbftt tcmpontl prosperity de- 
pended OD the due payment of worship to tno many gods 
of the Gentiles; in tne aeit five, those who, ftdmittinf; 
that no form of i\'li}^ion coulil nvort the tntsfoTtunes which 
were the lot of hiim&nily, cont^indud that polythoiBm wa« 
neceaaary to secure happinf-ss in the world to oome. In 
the rem^ninE books he passes from refuting hi« ndver- 
saries to developing the positive side of his faith in Qod'K 
government of the world. In tho first four books of thin 
second part ho deiwribott the rise of the two kingdoms, the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of this world; in the 
next four their spread and progress ; in the last four, tho 
purpo«c« which tney severally subserve. The heathen, ho 
ludiguantly obsvrvt^ far from compliiining of Cliristlaoity, 
ottght to M grateful to it for tho pnjteclion which it hiul 
given tbem. When, in the whofe histoir of the pagan 
world, had it been heard that the victors badspared the van- 
quished for the eakc of tho gods of the vanquished ? But 
in the sack of Rome the Christiixn shrines had been foun<l 
a Rafe refugo from the Oolhic soldiery, Tlioy wore not to 
think that a cata^tropho such an th(t full of Komo wan tn 
be regarded with despair; it was but the passage from the 
old order to the new. the painful birth of a better ago'. 
The eame God who ha<l caused the Romans, still pagan, to 
ri«e to such a height of empire, eould under tho yoke of 
Christ give them a bolter kingdom*. And Orosiua', who, 
at Angustin's instigation wrote a sketch of the history of 
the world with the intention of vindicating the ways of 
God to man, saw even more clearly than his master that 
tho barbarians were beginning a new era, and that future 
generations would look oack to rude warriors of that day 
as kings and founders of king<{oms. Salvian* saw the 
manifest judgment of God in the success of the Teutonic 
tribes. They increase, he said, day by day, we decrease ; 
they are lifted no. we are cast down; they flourish, we are 
withered- And he found a reason for this BuperioriW in 
the greater social purity of the Goths and Vandals. What 
hope, he exclaims, can there be for the Roman state when 
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the barbarians are more chaste and pure than the Romans ? 
Nay rather, when there is chastity among the barbarians 
and none among ourselves. Such were some of the 
thoughts called forth hy the fall of heathendom and of the 
great heathen city which had been enabled for so long a. 
time to rule the nations. Faithful souls saw in ibe 
calamities which then fell upon the earth at once the 
punishment of sin and the hope of better things to come. 



CHAPTER X. 

ThEOLOOY and THEOLOniANS. 

1. The fourth century, which gave to the Church 

f lower and dignity, brought also a great Hcccssion of 
iteraiy activity. In the Uret-k Church especiiilly the ex- 
poeitioD of Scripture wa§ Btomlily pi-osecuted aDtl Chriatiau 
eloqueuce largely developed. General culturo Btill romaineii 
QlasfiioaL If some of the Christian writers hod their gcniiitt 
nursed in the solitude of the desert, many shared in the 
highest education of their time. The school of Athens still 
flouriahed, There were to be found philosn pliers wh^j wen; 
reiwly to iniliatc disci|ile8 into the mysteries of Neopla- 
touisru, sophists who taught the dialectic art, grammarians 
who expounded the great writers who wore the glory of 
aocieut Greece. There some of thuse who were afterwards 
to adorn Greek theology studied under the guidance of 
the most illustrious teachers of paganism. But the 
general feeling tijwards the great pagans was in thia age 
very different from that which had auiniated Clement of 
Alexandria and the early apologists. These sought in the 
ancient documenia of heatnendora for traces of the work- 
ing of the ever-present Wwd; the Christian writers of the 
second period, while many of them were fully conscious of 
the intellectual greatness and the perfect form of the 
Greek and Latin modeLs, were yet torn with scruples if 
they gave to them an eager and admiring study. Jerome 
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was filled with horror and remorse f'oi' the aident study 
and admuatiou which he bad given to Cicero ; Augustin 
deplored the "wine of error" which was given to the 
young Christian to driiik in the choice words of the 
ancient writers'. Such men were conscious that a spirit 
which was not that of Chi-ist underlay the bi^auty of the 
old world. 

But in spite of this feeling, we are conscious that 
Christian literature shines with the evening-glow of clas- 
sical culture up to about the middle of tho fifth century. 
The Council of Chalcedon aeenia to mark an epoch. The 
long dogmatic controversies, though they caused much 
writing, were not favourable to the quiet cultivation from 
which the beat literatui'e proceeds. As ia natural, there 
is found a correspondence between the general culture of 
any period and its theology, for theology arises fi-om the 
application of the intellect to revealed truth. Chiistian 
truth came into contact with philosophy both as a friend 
and as an enemy; in both characters it received an influ- 
ence. And when Greek philosophy came to an end, all 
the vigour and originality of Christian theology came to an 
end with it'. Men like Athanasius and Ba*al are found 
no more after the middle of the fifth century, And the 
bai'bai-ian invaders of the Empire destroyed much of the 
old social life. In tho end, they produced Ihe great 
literature of modem Europe; but at first the Teutons 
were a destmctive rather than a creative force. What- 
ever the cause, about the middle of the fifth century a 
great change came over Christian literature. The vigorous 
mtellectuallife of an earlier period was lost in dulness or 
tawdiiuess. We see no longer the spirit of en>)uiiy and 
philosophy; literature contents itself with bringing toge- 
ther and epitomizing old matter, with a view rather to 
edification Inau to the extension of knowledge. So utterly 
did even a Roman of high rank come to despise the graces 
of style, that Gregory the Great c-sults, in the manner of 
a modern Puritan, that he had no need to trouble himself 
with the rules of Douatus"; and ho ia very indignant with 
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Desideriiui of Vieniiu for liaviiig ventured to Icotiire on 
sonic of tilt! classical writera*. The story told by Joho of 
Salisbnry*, that he burnetl the ancipot troosurcs of the 
Palatine library, is perhaps not worthy of Ixjiicf. It was I 
a highly Hiipiiftnint Kixti thtit, original literature aod Inuik j 
(liMcuit.tion had i^-asc-il wIk-ii pope IlorujistUj) — if it was ho PrMHte4 
— put forth a list of books' which the faithful were not ' *^-''' 
permitted to read. Most of these arc however really 
heretical or falsely attributed to the persons whoae luUDO 
they bear. 

We find everywhere the two great prineiplea of human 
nattu^ in peroetual coofiicb. (hi ttus one band, reqtect 
for authority, arcad of change, desire to maiatjuti the Mate 
of thingis in which eoob man finds himsi-1f On the other, 
more ri;liaiice on the powers which Ood haa given to raan, 
nwro hopefulneas, more readinesa to leave the things 
which ate behind ajid to press forward to those which are 
bo&n«. To »p<!iik generally, we may aay that the lAtin 
Chureh took the conservative side, the Greek that of fnjo 
discuBBion and enquiry. But thia deBcription is by ijo 
means complete and exhaustive. The Churches were 
separated by no iinpa;!fiable barrier; niueh respeet for 
authority was found m the Ko^t, and w>nio free enquiry 
ill the West. 

2. The great representative in the East of the freer 
tone in matters of doirma and exegesis was the School of 
Aiitioch'. It owes its origin, no doubt, to the iiDpulsu 
given by Origeu to theoio^gy, but it ran an inde])end«ut 
course. Instt'ad of the Origi^nistic all(-goiizing of the 
Bible, in the School of Aiitioch the leading men insisted 
on the necessity of grammatical and historical ixposilioo'. 
Not that they rejected typo and allegory, but that they 
inaisted that all edifying exege^s must be foundod on an 
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accurate understanding of the words of Scripture in their 
literal and historical sense, which the ailegorista pure and 
simple altogether disregarded. " The authority of Christ 
Himself and of His Apostles encourages us to search for a 
deep and spiritual meaning under the ordinary wokIs of 
Scripture, which however cannot be gained by any arbi- 
trary allegorizing, but only by following out patiently the 
course of God's dealings with man'." This was the prin- 
ciple of the Antiochenea. They looked to reason rather 
than to authority to explain and dcvolope dogma, talcing 
their stand on Scripture. They were anxious that the 
human element in the Lord Himself, in Hia Word, and in 
Hia Church, should receive the consideration which it 
aometimes seemed in danger of losing. In this effort it is 
not to be denied that some of them took too little account 
of the divine element, aud failed to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ as Incarnate Saviour aud 
Redeemer, The influence of this school was great in the 
East during the fourth and fifth centuries, and when it 
grew weak in its early homo the Antiochene Cassian 
planted an offshoot in Qanl, 

A very noteworthy figure in the School of Autioch is 
Eusebins, bishop of Emeaa. of whom -Jerome' wrote that 
his elegant and forcible style caused him to bo much 
studied by those who wished to distinguish themselves in 
popular oratory. In the fragments which remain of his 
numerous works Eusebius appears as a representative of 
those who thought that much of the theological dissension 
of his time arose from the morbid desire to know more 
than Scripture had revealed. " ConfeHS," he says, " that 
which is written of the Father and the Son, and do uot 
require that which is not written," " If a dogma is not in 
Scripture let it not be taught ; if it is in Scripture, let it 
not be extinguished'." Hia desire to avoid adding to Scrip- 
ture propositions of man's device seems to have perplexed 
his contemporaries, for while Jerome' describes him aa a 
ringleader of the Arians, Socrates' and Sozomen' agree 
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in saying (hat he was suspected of holdiDg Sabelluut 
opiniDDH. 

Cyril, biithop of Jcmsalem', lived through the i^rreater 
mrt of the cveiitfiil fourth flentiiry. Oiwie siwpcctoil of 
heretical opinions, he was pcnwcutoa by the Ariaii enipfn)r 
Vak'Hs for hin adherence to orthixloxy, and was among 
those who «at at thu Crjundl of Coustnntinople in 381. 
The Otechetioa! Ijecturea which he doHvored while still a 
presbyter in Jerusalem, the tiret part of the Bcriea to thoM 
who were preparing for baptism, the latter part to the 
nowly bnptizcil, arc a most valuable rccoi-d both of the 
instruction \vhich it was thought noccs*ary to give to those 
who came to ha bapti7.ed, ana of tht> stato of trn.i liturgy of 
Jerusalem at the time when they were dolivered. 

But the most flourishing period of the Antiochene 
55<;hool begins with Euwbius's pupil Diodorus', who in the 
year 378 was con«eci'ato(i by Melctiud to thcBeoof TarsuB*. 
He wrote conimentariea on many of thi! books of the Old 
Testament, giving hia principal attention to the actual 
words of Scripture ami (bsrogarding allegory in his desire 
to reach the tiiio h).-*torii;ii.l aense of the text*. Uo eoems 
however to have fully riieugnised the divine element in the 
typical events of the eacred history. He was an energetic 
defender of the orthodox faith against the Arians, and 
taught John Chrysostom his principles of Scripture inter- 
pretation. 

John ' sometimes called from his see John of Constan- 
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tinople, and afterwards, from hia splendid eloquence, John 
of the Golden Month, Chrysostomos, was born about the 
year 347 at Antioch. of distinguished family both on his 
father's aud hia mother's aide. His father died while the 
son wasyetachild, and theyoungwidowAnthusa, devoting 
herself to the oducatiou of her son. implanted in his infant 
mind the seeds of that earne.'!t piety which he never los 
His early training under the pagan rhetorician Libanius, 
who regretted that the Chriatians had stolen his most pro- 
mising pupil', in no way injured his faith in Christ, After 
he had for a short time practised as an advocate with so 
much success that the highest offices seemed open to him, 
he withdrew from the tui'moil of a worldly life, and de- 
voted himself to reading and meditating on Holy Scriptura 
Melctius, bishop of Antioch, seeing how highly gifted he 
was, instructed him in the great Christian verities, bap- 
tized hiui, and ordained him tu the office of reader. Wheo 
in the troublous year 370 Meletius and several of the 
neighbouring bishops were deposed, it was hoped that 
John would be induced to fill one of the vacant sees. He 
however avoided the unquiet dignity which he induced hia 
friend Basil to accept, A few yeais later, hia mother 
being probably dead, he joined a community of monks in 
the neighbourhood of Antioch. where he thought he bad 
found a hai'bour of refuge from the rough waves of this 
troublesome world. Hure, in company with men like- 
minded, such as Theodore, afterwards of Mopsuestia, he 
devoted hitnself to the ascetic life aud the study of the 
Bible uuder the guidance of the learned Diodorus, after- 
wards bi.'^hop of Tar.ius, aud Carteriua', until about the 
year 380. To this peiiod belong hia earliest writings. 
His health having broken down inider the seveiity of iiia 
ascetic practices he returned to Antioch, where Meletius, 
now restoreil to his see, ordained him deacon, and his snc- 
ceaaor Flavian promoted him to the priesthood, giving 
him special permission to preach in the catheihal churclu 
His reputation rose to the highest pitch when in the fol- 
lowing yciir he preached a course of sermons to encourage 
the ]ieople of Autioch when they wr^re dreading the em- 
peror's vengeance for a tumult iu which bis statues had 
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been uvurlhrowa. Far several yearn h<- conliniicd tio use 
bis great influence in Antioch against sects and heresies 
and against the pagan frivolity and luxury wbich were 
corrupting the Cliristiau Chiircfi. 

In the yuar 397 thin lari'cr cumc to an end. The 
cmpcrur Anradius chose him, vi>ry much againiit hut uwn 
wish, to be patriarch of Constantinople in sui^oeaaion to 
Nectarius, and he received conaecration aa bishop from 
Tbeopbilus of Alexandria, who was afterwards to over- 
throw bini. As in his hieh txKtitiou ho epjired neither 
heresy nor corruption in high places, and endeavoured 
strenuously to introduce a higher standard of life and work 
anaong the bishops and clergy, there were soon many 

Sowerful perSDus who desired the removal of tlits n«w 
ohu Baptist. These made common cause with tho em- 
press Kudoxia, who had herself been greatly offended by 
the freedom of John's preaching against licentiousnosa of 
life. Theophilua of Alexandria, who hail himself been 
summoned to Constantinople to auswer beforL- the patri- 
arch and the council of his diocese to grave charges, was 
ready enough to prefer counter-charges against John. A 
syBod summoned at The Oak, a suburb of Chalcedon, at 
which Tbeopbilus, suppiirted by the empress, himself 

iircsided, deposed the good patriarch in hia absence, — 
or he steadily refused to acknowledge its authority. The 
emperor Arcadius, requested by tho synod and influenced 
by tti» wife at all costs to remove him from his see, caused 
him in the dusk of a September evening to bo conducted 
to the coast of Bithynia. Thereupon there arose in the 
city, where the people generally had been deeply im- 
pressed by the holiness and beneficence of their bishop, 
go fierce a tumult that the terrified emperor ordered his 
recall. With the most enthusiastic expressions of joy he 
was escorted back to the church from which he had beon 
expelled. The hostility of the empress however knew no 
remission, and the good bishop who reproved her was 
again banished, first to Nicaa, then to Cucusus in the 
bleak district of the Taurus range. Even from this 
remote spot his influence was felt, and the emperor 
ordered his removal to Pitjus on the easteni shore of the 
Black Sea, He died however under brutal ti-eatment, on 
his journey tbilher. 
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In this great teacher we see the most eager »eal for 
perfect simplicity and even rigour of life united with the 
most teuder love for the souls of men. With all his 
championship of orthodoxy in belief, with alt his devotion 
to monastic austerity, he still preached Christian love and 
beneficence as the most excellent gifts; and his practice 
corresponded to his preaching. But his greatest legacy 
to the Church is found in the sermons and homilies, in 
which he expounded a large part both of the Old and 
the New Testament. In this exegetic work, uniting as he 
does simple and natural explanation of the text with 
earnest and elocjuent application of it to the cii'cuui stances 
of his hearers, he is the flower of the great School of 
Autioch. Few nobler names are found in the Church's 
roll uf saints than that of John Chrysostom. 

Perhaps the most remarkable product of the Antio- 
chene school of Scriptural interpretation was TJioodore', & 
presbyter of Antioch who became bishop of Mopsiiestia in 
Cilicia. He waa a steady opponent of the allegorical 
method of interpreting Scripture, and perhaps carried the 
historical and critical spiiit to excess. He anticipated, in 
fact, several of the conclusions which have become more 
familiar to ue in the present century*. But through- 
out the history of the Israelites he sees God's prepa- 
ration of His people for better things to come, he finds 
types of the Saviour, and he always acknowledges the 
reality of prophecy". Few men were in higher repute 
for earnest work and sanctity of life. Everywhere he was 
regarded as the herald of the truth and the teacher of the 
Church; even distant Churches received instruction from 
him. "We believe as Theodore believed; long live the 
faith of Theodore," was a cry often heard in the Churches 
of the East*. Yet one hundred and twenty-five ycara 
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after his death the tit'lh Ooacral Council, under the influ- Cn^r. X. 
ence of Justinian, coDtlcmncd his works. It ww porhnpa 
the stir which ri>U'>wi'<I ihiH (Mindomiiatinn which caii:«ud 
some ofhiH workpi tn be translated into Latin and circulat«d 
in the West, where they had hitherto been almost un- 
known. 

To the Aiitiochcnfi Hchool belong also Thcixlorvt', TiioMhrei, 
Bom at Antioch, from hia cradle devoted to n iifo of ^'"'i- 
religion, and visited frequently by pious monks, it is not 
wonderlid that when he bvciimc a man be cutored a 
monastery, from whiHi In) rehictanlly withdrew on being 
chosoii bir<hop of Cyrus or Cyrrhus lu the Euphroti-nsis, 
a wide-spread diocese containing many churches, and 
abounding in horesic-s of various kinds which the good 
bifihop endeavoured to combat, lu hi» interpretation of 
Scripture he is a disciple of Theodore, but without the 
occasional extravagance of his master. " For appreciation, 
terseness of expression, and good sense, [his commentaries 
on St Paul] are perhn]« uuRiirpa.'«ied;...but they have 
little claim to origiri.ility, and he who has road Chrysostom 
and Thf'odore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anj'thing in 
Theodoret which he has not seen before. ..He professes 
nothing more than to gather his stores from the blessed 
fathers"." In cimtroversy and in history he is as remark- 
able as in exegesis. He presents himself to us in his 
works and in flie accounts of his contemporaries as "a 
great and holy bi.«hop, an accomplished man of letters, an 
acute and accurate scientific theologian, a sound and 
skilful contToversialiat,...a church historian learned aud 
generally Impartial ; an eloquent and persuasive preacher, 
almost rivalling in his celebrity and his power over his 
hearers his great feliow- townsman John Chi'ysostomV 
Ho has "a place of his own in the literature of the first 
centuries, aud a place in which he has no rival*." We 
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" feel towards him ns we can hardly feel towards any o; 
hia contemporaries in East or West'." 

3. While in Westiim Syiia the tlroek laugutigc and 
Greek culture prevailed, iu EiLsteru Syria the native tongue 
was the language of theology, which there took oriental 
forms of thought a.nd style. Here arose a divinity decked 
with florid poetical imagery, exhorting men to a holy 
and ascetic life, and often tinged with mysticism. It 
resembled the West-Syrian School in favouring an exe- 
gesis which took account of the exact and literal sense of 
the words of Scripture, though in dogmatic preposaesaions 
it came nearer to the later Alexandrian school. Thi 
principal seats of this school were Niaibis and Edessa. 

James, bishop of Nisibis', though a Syrian and living 
on the confines of the Empire, took an eager interest in the 
dogmatic controveraies of hia time, defending the orthodox 
cause in many writings. His works have perished, but hia 
influence lived in his pupil Ephraem', also a Syrian. This 
distinguished " prophet of the Syrians " was born probably 
at Nisibis, but when Nisibis fell into the hand^ of the 
Persians removed to Edessa, near which city he lived an 
ascetic life and was greatly venerated by hia countrymen. 
It waa mainly Ephraem's influence which gave to the 
theological literature of the Syrians its peculiar form, in 
which the dogma of the Church is presented rather in the 
figurative style which is dear to the East than in the 
dialectics of the West. This is true especially of his homi- 
lies and treatises, which are written in a poetical form 
attractive to those whom he addressed. This gives hia 
compositioiia a certain elevation of style, and occasionally 
raises them to the rank of true lyric poetry. He also 
commented on the Old Testament, and on the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. All his works seem to have been written 
Syriac, though they were soon translated into Greek. 
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BuyoTiil tliu Ixxindtt of the Konmn Kiiipjrc, iii the king- 
dom of Persia, Beems to have existed in tno fourth century 
a Christianity almost wntouched by the dogmatic storma 
which apitatc'd the Greek Chiirc-h, of which the mo«t 
ruTiiarkiiblu rcprosfiitative 18 thv IVrsiaii Kiigit Ajihrahnt 
(Apliraates'), who woa bL^hop of Mat- Mattai near Mosul, 
llis homilies or tracts show that he was inOiipnced by 
Jewish mcthodfi of cxpositioD, though he blames the Jews 
for their legalism, tlirir national cxcliiHivcuLiss, and tlietr 
refuina] to ackuowted^^ Jesua aa the Messiali. Ho ikppear»i 
to have made use of Tatian s Diatesaaron, and to have been 
to some extent influenced by fais views, In his confe^ion 
of faith* lie seems to have derived nothing from the cuirent 
formularies of Ma time, but to have drawn his views of our 
Lord's Divinity direct from Scripture it.soltl 

A cons])icuoUB leader of the West-Syrian party wafl 
Ibas', bishop of Edessa, where he had previouBjy taught 
theology, and where he had gr<at influence. Ho wa« an 
ardent admirer of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whoso works he 
translated into Syriac and constantly recommended. As 
wita natural, he did not escape the suspicion of heresy 
which fell upon Theodore, and his postumous fame is in 
fact due quite as much to the controvtrsy which arose 
about him as to hia own merits, for there is nothing to 
indicate that he was a man of original genius. 

Procopius of Qaza* heads the long eeriea of those 
useful commentators who are simply compilers, putting 
together' the thoughts of those who have gone before them 
without venturing on originality. lie wrote in a neat and 
concise style commcntarieB on most of the books of the 
Old Testament. 
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A notable off-shoot of the Syruiu School waa jHnilius', 
an Afrioan, who held high office in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople. He, at the lU'geut request of Primasius 
of Adruraetum, who visited Constant in op ie iu consequence 
of some of the disputes of the sixth century, wrote a. book 
which, under the title of "Institnta regularia Divinse 
Logis," is in fact an "Introduction" to Holy Scriptnre, 
founded on one by Paul, a Persian trained at Nisibis. We 
havf in this work a reflexion of the views of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia as to the relative value of the books of Holy 
Sciipture. Primasius' himself also published comments 
on St Paul's Epistles and on the Apocalypse, drawn £rom 
the works of earlier expositora 

4. The old characteristics of Alexandria, the Alexan- 
dria of Clement and Origeu, were the eager pursuit of 
learaing, the application of pagan culture and philosophy 
to the discussion of the Christian faith, and the allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture. And these chajacteriatics 
were still found in many of the prominent Alexandrians 
of a subaequent period. This school of thought however 
gradually died out in the course of the fourth century, aud 
was succeeded by a race of theologians who attached very 
much more importance to tradition and the authority of 
the Church. These were opposed to their brethren at 
Antioch in that they tended to dwell on the divine rather 
than the human nature of the Incarnate Word'. Eusebius 
of Csesarea may be said to represent the older school, Atha- 
nasius the transition, while Cyril is the most conspicuouB 
example of the new. 

In the fourth century the man who, though not an 
Alexandrian by burth, best represents the learning, the 
breadth, the general culture of the Alexandrian >School, is 
certainly Eusebiua' of Coesai-ea. At Cassarea in Palestine 
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1 pa*Med his youlh; tliei'e lin lislciifd to tfiw <^'xpo8ition« 
of Dorotheiis'; there he revelled with the delight ola book- 
worm in the isptcudid llbraiy of the rich prt'sbyter Pain- 
philus'. So comciwuu was ho of his obligutions to thia 
rauniliccnt friend thiit he chono to bu dixtiDgiiit^hod as 
" Paiuuhilus's KuHobius;" what he was, Pamphilim hud 
miwln niin. He saw in the persecutiou under Diocletian 
the chiirchus levelled with the gnmtid, tho Holy Books 
committed to tho Hamea, the chrgy hunted hithi.T and 
thither amid the jeers and insults of the mob'. Fiim- 
philus himself died a martyr's death. Eusebius in later 
times was accused of having csciipod death by sacrificing*. 
There su-ems however to be no evidence of this, and in 
the fierce disputes of tlie fuuvth ceiit.iiry any testimony 
which existed would certainly have been produced. It 
wiis probably not long after the restoration of peace to the 
Cbnrch that Eiisebiiis was chosen bishop of Ca'sarea, and 
in that office— though an effort was made to translate him 
to a more important see — he died. 

At the Council of Niccea he played a prominent [lart. 
His iearninef and ability no doubt entitled hiiu to diatinc- 
tion. but the position which he held was probably due 
rather to bis intimacy with the emperor than to his own 
uKcelleut tjuaiities. "He was the clerk of the imperial 
cloaet; he was the int*r|)reter, the chaplain, the confessor 
of Consfcantine"." Nor do these cordial relations with his 
imperial friend appear to have suffered any interruption. 
He had in fact that union of pliancy and ability which 
fitted him to become the coniida.nti of a great man who on 
some points needed iiiforiuiug and guiding. 

EusL'bius's relationa with the emperor and the Church 
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must have brought upon him very onerous and anxious 
duties, yet he found time for much study and incessant 
literary productiveness. He wrote history; he dofendcii 
Christianity against Jews and Gentiles; he discussed 
dogma; he interpreted Scripture; he delivered orations; 
and he had a large conespondence. In liict, ho mnat havo 
been one of the mosfc unwearied workers that the world 
has seen. He is best known by his ecclesiastical history, 
which shews an extraordinary amount of reading, and the 
general aiucerity and good faith of which can scarcely be 
doubted'. In spite of defects which are patent to a later 
time, he had probably in his own ago no superior in the 
critical faculty any more than in multifarious learning and 
in knowledge of mankind. No ancient writer is so abso- 
lutely indispensable to the student. " In the Ecclesiastical 
History, in the Chronicle, and in the Preparation, he has 
preserved for us a vast amount of early liteniture in three 
several spheres, which would otherwise have been irre- 
trievably lost." He had the instinct of genius for choosing 
themes which are of permanent and not merely temporary 
interest. Standing as he did between the old world of 
paganism and the new world of Christianity. " he saw the 
greatness of the crisis; he seized the opportunity ; he, and 
he only, pi-eserved the past in all its phases, in history, in 
doctrine, in criticism, even in topography, for the instruc- 
tion of tho future. This is his real title to greatness-." 

Writing while paganism was still a living force, he 
gave much of his thought and toil to the vindication of 
Christianity'. Not only in bis directly apologetic works, 
but everywhere, his mind turns to the defence of the 
Faith. A true Alexandrian, "he sought out the elements 
of truth in pre-existing philosophical systems or popular 
religions; and, thus obtaining a foothohl, he worked 
onward in hisa8saidtonpagaiusm....It was thecniy method 
which could achieve success'." 

His works were after his death fiercely attacked and 
defended. But probably the words of Pope Pelagius II.* 
— " Holy Church weigheth the hearts of her faithful ones 
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with kiinJliuess ratln^r tliuu Uicii' wordi* wUIi rigour" 
— express the general sentiment of the learaed in the 
Chiireh towards one of the ablest of her bods. At an oarly 
date he was numbered among the eaints, atul May 30 
assigned to his commemoration'. 

But the most im]>res**ive figure among the Alexan- 
driana \s no doubt Athanaains'. This great man was born 
in Alexandria of Christian paronts towards the en<! of the 
third century. Even as a child sportivtJy imitating tJiu 
ceromouies of the Oliurch he attracted the notice of the 
bishop of that city, Alexander, who received him into his 
own house and caused him to receive the best education 
of his titue*. Hia theological studies led him to ponder 
esjii'cially on the gi'oat luystt-ry of the relation of the 
Father to the Son and to mankind. Drawn afterwards 
by the spirit of asceticism into the wilderness, he passed 
some time in retirement with the famous hermit St An- 
thony', and never ceased to admii'e and recommend the 
ascetic life. On his return to hia native eity bishop 
Alexander ordained him deacon and adopted him as a 
confidential adviser and secretary. In his earliest writings 
he entered the lists as the champion of Christianity 
against the assaults of educated pagani.sm, but the publi- 
cation in 320 of the specious ernii-s of Arius made the 
contest against Arianism in defence of the true deity of 
the Son the work of hia life. In this no pressure of theo- 
logians of a broader school, no frowns of high-placed 
tyranny, no suffering or banishment, could bend his in- 
trepid spii-it. In 328 be was chosen, on the death of his 
friend Alexander, to be bishop of Alexandria, and in that 
Bee, after attempts at deposition by the Imperial power 
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and repeated banishajt^ut, liis died. No calumny was able 
to shake t.he afi'ectioii which his flock bore him. Whenever 
he was able to returu, the city rejoiced. When he di»3d 
Arianisru was, raaiuly in con seqiie rice of his eftorts, draw- 
ing near extinction, He had sometimes stood almost alone 
against thu world, but in the end he triumphed, 

Jn spite of his wandering and persL'cutod life he lef 
behind numorons works of the highest value. He intro-1 
duced into the defence of Christianity against nnbeliover 
a more systematic method than that of the earlier apolo- 
gists, shewing from the principles of reason which all 
acknowledged both the truth of the revelation of GoD ial 
the Word and the iibsurdity of the pn.gan objections to iUI 
He treated in dogriiatic and coutrovei«ial treatises of thaj 
great doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity: 
he made valuable contributions to the history of his owal 
time; he int^rjireted Scripture; he exhorted men to holi-l 
oeee of life. And in all his wi'itings he appeal's as a trual 
Alexandrian, a disciple of Clement and Origen. It is the 
constant presence of the creative Word in the world that 
He has made which gives it its law and its harmony ;J 
and where the Word is, there is also the Father'. WeJ 
are not to regai'd the univeree as something apnrt, andJ 
aloof from God, but us maintained by a constant esurtiot 
of the divine power, God never leaves man, His last 
great work, even when fallen from his first estate ; maa| 
too is ivncwed by tiie Word", 

Few men have combined in the same degree as Atha- 
nasius the active and the contemplative faculties. Capa-^ 
bic a.s he was of regarding fixedly the highest mysterie 
of llio Godhead, he shewed groat skill and dexterity in thai 
practical conduct of affairs, He knew how to a.voiil suarei 
and to seize oppoitunities. If the jiervc-j-aity of those who 
attempted by sophistry to draw aside the faithful from^ 
the right way sometimes provoked him to vehemence of 
expression, with fair and reasonable onjioncnts ho was 
csilm and charitable. Of all the Greek Fathers he is the 
lea-st diffuse, the most simple, and ooneequeutly the most 
forcible. He writes as one too much m eaniest to be 
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aoKinus abiiut vx[)i'i-ssi<>D. It was not withmil. reason that 
Ma ciiuteiiiporariea itgarcled hiin as the- iiiodvl bishop, tho 
standaid of orthodoxy, the trumpet that gavs no untier- 
tain sound'. And this reputation lives oven to this day. 

The man who perhaps best maiDtniued in Alexiuidria 
itself the nu'thod ul' Origeu wjiw Uidymus", who, though 
blind from hii^ childhood, made himself aciiuaiiited with 
nil the sciouce accessible to him, and acijuired a wonderful 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Appointed by AthanaBiua 
to Ui.ke charge of the catechetical schnol, he was the lost 
teacher who mainlaiucd something of iti^ ancient fiime. 
and taught 8uch men as Jerome and Rnfiniis. After his 
death about 395 it sank Into obscurity. Of bis numerous 
exegettcal works, otiee in high repute, only a small por- 
tion remaioR, but Btinie of his other works are preserved, 
eithiT in iho original or in a Latin version. The eai'uest 
worker, seeking knowledge without the aid of sight and 
clinging to the best traditions of his school even when 
they had fallen under suspieion, is a venerable and pathe- 
tic figure. 

The two writoRn who hmr the name of Apollinaris or 
Apnlinariua are bo intimately eouueeted that, in their 
purely literary labours, it is hardly possible to separate 
them. The elder was born at Ale.xandria, but is found, 
about the year 885 at Laodicea, where he was a presbyter. 
Here he married and had a son of the same name, after- 
wai'ds bishop of Laodicea. Both father and eon were on 
intimate terms with the heathen rhetoricians Libanius 
and Epiphanius of Potra, whose lectures they attended, 
and from whom they no doubt derived some ctilture. 
When Julian interdicted the roaiting of pagan authors in 
Christian schools, an attempt was made to produce a 
Christian litemture which might take their place. The 
father and son, working together, turned the early 
portion of the biblical history into a Homeric poem in 
twenty-four books, and produced lyrics, tragedies, and 
oomcdies, after the manner of Pindar, Euripides and Me- 
nander: even the writings of the New Testament were 
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brought into the fnrra of Platonic dialoguea, the Paair 
turned into Orcek hesametfra, by this unwearied pair. It 
cannot, however, be said that those productions of this 
kind which remain to us shew any poetical genius, or were 
ever likely to supereede the writers whom they iinitatodj 
or plagiarized. They wore only produced to supply al 
special want, and when the occasion for them passed awayj 
they ceased to be read. It was tho younger ApoIIinarial 
who in the latter part of the Iburth century propoimded] 
the peculiar opinions by which hi« uuuie came to be to 
well known. 

One of the most learned men of tho fourth century 
was Epiphaniua', who. born of Hebrew parents in Pales- 
tine about the year 31"), early devoted himself to thftl 
ascetic life, and founded, while still a young man, a mo-l 
nastery near Eteiitheropolis in hia native country, la] 
middle life he was cillod to the episcopal see of Stdamia] 
— the modern CoiLstautia — in Cyprus, and was conspicuoua I 
from that time forth as an ardent promoter of mouasticism I 
and a leading opponent of the more philosophical treat.- 
ment of the Christian faith which originated, he believed,! 
with Origen. It is therefore not surprising that he] 
plunged eagerly into the Origenistic controversy, in which r 
he displayeil perhaps more learning than judgment. He] 
died in the year 403, leaving boliiud him several writings, 
of which by far the most important is the Panaritm, &\ 
Treatise against the Heresies, which is of tho highest I 
value to the historian of the Church, The writer is indeed | 
credulous and uuciitical, hut he has preserved many fi'ag-4 
nients of lost works, and many traditions which would] 
otherwise have perished. His hot temper frequently led 
him astray, Viut he was all his life a faithful defender ■ 
the orthodox belief. His own age I'Ogai'ded him afi 
saint. 

Next to AthanasiuH in importance among Greek thee 
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._g ^ Cappatlociana, Basil with 

hia friend Gregory of Nazianzua and Im brother Gregory 
of NysBH, 

Basil' was born about the year 330 at Ca^sarea in 
CapiNidocia. His father, of the same name, was a Chi-iatian, 
a man of considerable wealth and a mucb-roapected citizen. 
Hia mother Emmelia was the daughter of a martyr, so 
that the future bishop was brought up in a family whore 
the memory of the c-atly atriijfglon of the Church was still 
lively, and where hia youthful imagination would be 
stimulated by hearing of the constancy of those who gave 
their lives for the faith. The results shew how deep an 
impression was ma^ie upon the children. Basil was edu- 
cated first in Caisorea, ihon in Couatautinople, — perhajw 
under Libanius — and finally in Athena, where the literary 
culture was as yet but slightly tinged with Christianity, 
under the famous sophist Himerius and others'. Here a 
common devotion to the studies of the place and to the 
iaith of Christ drew him into still closer frieudBhip with 
Gi'egory, afterwards known as Nazianzeo, whom he already 
knew aa a fellow-countryman. Hero the two young men 
saw the future emperor Julian, already perhaps pondering 
on the restoration of the paganism which be loved. On 
Basil's return home he was seized with a passion for the 
monastic life to which ho waa to give so powerful an 
impulse, and declined the opportunities for worldly ad- 
vancement which hia position, his ability, and bis cdiica- 
tion offered him. After a period of retirement he began 
the work of the mini.stry as reader in the church of his 
native Caisarea, Hithei-to he had taken no part in the 
dogmatic contests which were waged around him ; now he 
came in contact with the Homoiousian party, but soon 
threw in his lot with those who maintained the formula 
of Nicffia, and became one of their chief leaders in the 
later conflicts which led to the Council of Constantinople 
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and the extinction of Atianisni. In the year 370 he wa8' 
chosen biahop of CiBS-irea, where nine years later he died, 
having done a great work iu a lifi; which did not jMias its 
fiftieth year. 

His theology was mainly fonndod on tho study of 
Origen, from whose works he nuide. with the help of his 
friend Gregory, a series of characteristin extracts, still , 
preserved, under the title ui 1'hilocu.lia. The iiillueuce of | 
Origen ia manifest in Biisil's famous work on the Six D.iya 
of Creation — the Hemaeineron — although the tendency to ' 
allegory appears here in « less extravagant fomi than in ■ 
Origen. But however Uasil may have leaned towarils the i 
theology and exegesis of Origen, he was iu all the essen- 
tial points of Christian doctrine truly Atliauasian. No I 
one saw more cleai'ly tlie real nature of the points ia 
dispute between the Arians and their opponents, as 
appears from his books against Euuomius aud on the 
Holy Spirit. His letters too, which have a pleasant] 
classical tinge, are of the highest interest. St Basil was, < 
as we shall presently see, an ai-dcnt promoter of monas- 1 
ticism, but he hail none of the littleness which BonietiniesJ 
clings to an ascetic. No one among the Fathers gives aj 
stronger impression of largeness and fau-uess of mind, so] 
that he might seem to have been divinely sent to heal 
the wounds of an age of controversy. His blameless life, 
his beneficence, his weight of character, his learning and , 
clearness of thought all contributed to this end. It was I 
not without reason that after ages called him "the Great."j 

With Basil is naturally coupled his life- long friend' 
Gregory Nazianzen', whose father — also named Gregory — ' 
after belonging in early life to the theistic sect called! 
Hypsisturii, bad been brought into the Church by th© 
influence of his devout wife Nonna, and in the end became J 
bishop of Nazianzua The son, after hia years of study in i 
Athena, for a while shared Easira monastic retirement J 
When he i-eturned to the world he was ordained — notj 
without reluctance — to the priesthood by his father", aud 
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» few years later was seat by Basil as bishop to a tittle 
Ttown called Sasima. IIltc he foiiDd himself out of place', 

and was glad to escapi.' from it. and beciiiTie coiMljutor to 
his Jiged fal.her at Naziaiizus, Ou his di:ath hii liwiined to 
ti'cumt-. his siicoossor and went inti) retirement, until, after 
the death of the emperor Valcns, the orthodox community 
which 6till maiDtaiiied itsulf in Constantinople chose him 
for their bishop, There he employed his nt^l.ivo mind and 
well-trained eloiinfUTO in defending the doctrines of the 
Niceni; Fathers, and gained the name of Theologiiit, the 

laseertnr of the divinity of the Logos. He was listened to 
by crowds, on whom he did not fail to impress the need of 
love to God and a holy life as well as of a right belief, 
Theodosiiis transfu-rrL-d him and his followers to the prin- 
cipal chui-ch ill CoiiKtantiuople, fiora which the Arian 

' bishop was expelled, and at the synod of Constantinople 
in the year .'181 he wjis formally chosen as bishop of that 
city. This election vms howavea- by many regarded as 

(invalid, and it was not long before Gregory, weary of the 
strife of tongues and longing for rest, resigned hia ae«"aiid 
passed the remainder of his life in quiet in his native city 
or in the neighbouring Arianzus. He died about the year 
889. 
There may be seen in Gregory's varied and troubled 
life a struggle between the shrinking of a cultivated and 
sensitive man fi'om thi! rudeness of ecclesiastical conflict, 
and the sense of duty, i.niickened perhaps hy the eonscioiis- 
ness of power, which impelled him to engage in it. If the 

»time had pennitted it he wnnld perhaps have led his life 
" in cot or learned shade," but he lived in an age when no 
good man conld be a mere spectator, and, with whatever 
shrinking, he came forward to defend the truth. He left 
behind him discourses, letters and poems. It is evident 
that he, like Basil, had a real love for the old classic litera- 
ture ; yet he thought that the true philosophy was to be 
found in monastic retreat from the world™. He assailed 
Julian in two orations which he called pasquinades'; he 
defended himself hefitre the people of NaKianir.u,^ for his 
reluctance to undertake the priesthood; he preached fro- 
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quently on feativala; but his moat famous sermons araj 
thoae' in which he maintained the Divinity of the Sor 
and the Holy Spirit — a subject to which indeed he con- 
stantly recui-s. His letters, which arii written in a clear 
and simple style, olten supply valuable material for history. 
His poems, especially that which contains a half-satirical 
account of his own life, are of some value for their matter j 
if not for their poetry. Generally, we may say that while] 
Gregory eometiities, when his feehnga aru roused, rises 
true eloquence, his manner is too olten artificial, self-con-j 
scious, and overloaded with allusions which are to us} 
obscure. In originality and force of reasoning he is nob 
to be compared with Athanasiua or even with Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

Gregory of Nyssa' was a younger brother of Basil, whal 
about the year 371 sent him, though maiTiod, to presideT 
aa bishop over the little town of Nyasa in Cappadocia*. J 
In the persecution which befel the Nicene party in the I 
reign of Valena he was deposed by a synod, at the instiga- 
tion of Demosthenes, the governor of Cappadocia, for vaiious 
Crimea falsoly alleged against him, and withdrew into soli-i 
tude. He returned however after the death of Valena,! 
and was received with great joy by the community. Hence- J 
forth he was a prominent figure in the Church, and at] 
ConslaurJnople in the year 381 pronounced the funeral] 
oration over the remains of Meletius, who died there, and] 
a few years later over those of the young Pulcheria,] 
daughter of Theodosius I., and the empreaa Fiacilla. Haj 
was present in a cuuucil at Cons taatino pie in the year] 
394', and probably died soon after. Gregory of Nyssa ia] 
the most philosophical, and the most iuHuenced by the] 
theology of Origen, of the Cappadocian trio ; but, however 1 
speculative, he was a.s finn as Athanasius himself in hisi 
defence of the ortbodos doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and] 
stood by the side of his brother Basil in his contest against] 
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heretical dogma. Ho almo wruU: on the soul and the ta- 
snirection, and a " Catechetic Discourse," intended to ahew 
by what methods Jews. Gentilea and heretics might best 
he hrtiiight to the knowledge of the truth. Uis diupusitioD 
seems to havo been gijntle and amiable, and no one uf the 
Fathers stand.s more ch-ar of ail tnusjiieiou of meannesa or 
underhand dealing. It was not without reason that Vincen- 
tiusofLerina' pronounced him a Vforthy brother of St Baail, 
and that the second Coancil of Niciea' quoted him as of 
the highest authority. 

Isidore, head of the monastery near the Pelusiote 
mouth of the Nile, stands out as one who in an age of 
fierce controversy never became a mere partizan. While 
on the whole siding with Cyril of Alexandria, he never 
lent him.self to his violent measures; while he did not 
wholly reject allegorical interpretation, he yet valued 
highly the historical method of the School of Antioch. 
Uis numerous letters, some of which give spiritual counsel, 
while others discuss matters of interpretation, are of great 
value for the history of his time. He lived so ascetically 
that, says Evagriue', ho passed to tlie angelic life while yet 
on earth. 

A remarkable product of tho pagan schools of Alex- 
andria is Syncsius*. Born about tho year 370 of a good 
family' at Cyreno in the Egyjitiaa Pentapolis, he studied 
Neo-Platonistn under Hypatia', the lady in the doctor's 
gown, of whom to the last he spoke with afi'ectiou as his 
intellectual mother. He afterwards visited Athens only 
to be disillusioned ; it had nothing but great memories, he 
says; the realfocusof philosophy was foimd in Alexandria'. 
From about the year 40U he spent his time principally 
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on hia estate at Cyrene, leading tlie life of a cultivated 
country-gentleman, engaged in agriculture and field-sporta 
He also kept up his pLilosophic studies, thougli in this he. 
folt himself isolated in the midst of people who hardly] 
knew whetliei' they were not living in the reign of Aga~ ] 
memnon'. it was on anotlior visit to Alexandria that he 
married a Christian wife", a circumstauco which no doubt 
aided his conversion to Christianity, the history of which 
is obscure. He was living at Cyrene when, in the year] 
409, the people, oppressed by a brutal governor, b(^ggi?d 
him, their most influential neighbcmr, to be their bishop 
and protector". He wa.s extremely rcluctiint to undertake i 
this oflice; not only was he married and unwilling to] 
separate from bis wife, but his views in several polntal 
were, he felt, hardly to bo reconciled with the currant 
theology of the time, and he was conscious that it would 
be difficult for him to adopt the decorous life of a bishop. 
Still, his love for his people and the persuasion of Theophi-j 
lus of Alexandria prevailed. He was consecrated to the 
see of Ptolemaifi, and discharged hie duty faithfully in a 
time of great difficulty and distress. He is supposed to 
have died about the year 414, bowed down by the weight . 
of public and private earca. With hira comes to an endJ 
the history of tlie ancient Christianity of the Libyan Pen-! 
tapoli-s. Synesiiis does not belong to tbe first order of^ 
minds, but he is a remarkable example of one whose 
philosophical principles were coloured and ennobled rather 
than displaced by Christianity', and he gives a clearer and ' 
purer reflexion of his school than a stronger charactcrj 
would have done. 

Nemesius', bishop of Emeaa in Syria, is also an in- ' 
stance of a Christianized philosi:ipher. Although, so far 
as is known, ho was a perfectly orthodo.x teacher, he aeema ' 
to have turned hia attention mainly to the great questional 
which interest all thoughtful men froui age to age — the j 
nature of man, his relation to the uuivei^o, the immor-j 
tality of the soul, the reconciliation of the freedom oftha ' 
will with the providence and omuiijoteucc of God. His I 
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on tlio Nature of Man. still extant', shews him 
stiiflicd human physiology hh well n» iisyrhology, 
anil'is an iuiportaut oiutributidii to iilul<Hii>phiciil theory. 
Cyril, the lamous archbisho]) of Alexandria', is tne 
chief rcpresentativD of an Alexandrian School very diffe- 
reut from that which derived its first inipolse from Origeu. 
He was the nephew and siiceessnr iif hii*hop Theophiliia, 
by whom ho had been brought up, and whom in character 
he ninch resembled. His election to the see waa not 
effected without violence, and he ha«i not long occupied it 
when a ipi.irrel arose between the archbishop and the 
Jews which led td his ex]ielliug thetn frc)m the city at the 
head of a furious mob. Some of Cyril's partisans pelted 
Orestes, the prefect of the city, with stones, — conduct 
which, rightly or wrongly, brought discredit on their 
bishop. Cyril cnt.eri^d with great zeal and vigour into tlic 
controversies of his time, and it is indeed as a vi-ry able 
controversial leader and writer that he ia chieliy known. 
His best friends will scarcely deny that he was too vehe- 
ment aud imjicriou.s to be altogether wise, or even just; 
but his "faults were not inconsistent with great and 
heroic virtues, fiiith, firmness, intrepidity, fortitude, endur- 
ance, peraoverance'." 

We see in the writings which bear the name of Diony- 
kIus the Areopagite* a Neo-l'latonic system disguised 
under terms taken from the language of the CnuR-h. 
God is absolute and nneonditioiied Being. To Hirn no 
definition, no deMcription, hardly any epithet can properly 
apply. He is beyond all time and space. He is the 
source of all existouco". But He condescends to develope 

' In DelaBigue'a DiW/iirt. Vtll. 
Pnlrum, torn. 8; Miguu's PaUiit, 
Seritt Qt. torn. 40. SugitirBle ed. 
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Hiuiat'U' in a serios of beings, a heaveDly and an earthly" 
hierarchy, through whom on the one liand Hg reveals 
Himself, so far as may be, to man, anrl on the otherj 
enables man to ascend towards the Being of Being-s Him- 
self, At the head of the heavenly hierarchy stands thai 
Holy Trinity ; the earthly hierarchy through the sacra-' 
meiits or "mysteries" of the Church provides man with 
the means of purification and of rising towards God., 
These remarkable treatises were firat cited, bo far as wdj 
know, by the Monophysitea at a Conference in Constanti-I 
nople' in the aisth century, and were probably written bj 
some disciple of Proclus of Constantinople in the previous 
generation. It is, however, possible that the main por- 
tions of them were written anonymously ,^t an earlier dat< 
— perhaps in the fourth century — and were interpolated 
at the beginning of the sixth by some eontroversialiat 
with the view of malting tbem pass for the work of I)io- 
nysius'. At the Conference their spuriousnesa was at once] 
recognised, but nevertheless from the beginning of thai 
seventh century to the days of Laurentiue Valla in ths' 
fifteenth they were in the highest repute, and their 
account of the ranks and degrees of angels was generally, 
accepted. Their teaching also largely influenced mediasviJJ 
theory about the Sacraments of the Chnrch. 

During the period when Christian doctrine was still ii 
some respects undefined, the philosophy of Pinto, a seeker ' 
rather than a dogmatist, had been a doutiuant influence 
in the formation of theology. But when theology became 
more defuiite the logical system of Aristotle was found 
better adapttd for the use of theoKigians. The influence 
of Aristotelian modes of thought is found in Leontius of 
Byzantium', a Scythian monk, who was conspicuous in 
controversy in the sixth century ; and even more in 
Johannes Phlloponus', the labour- lover, who took the 
opposite side in the divisions of Justinian's time. 
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5. 'I'bo Churdiea of iho West woto much lees disturbed 
by speculative qucsbions than those of the East. The Latiu 
theologians were for the most part rathor <Ie(;ply interested 
Bpeetators of the contest which in the fourth aurt fifth 
centuries shook the oriental Churches to their foiindations, 
than active combatants, though they wore greatly influ- 
enced by the works of their Greek coiitcniijorarics. On the 
other hand, in jimctical i'|uestion.'', xncli ili thi; nature nut) 
powers of the Chui-ch, the relation of the grace of (loci to 
; the Boul of man, and the like, they took a much keener 
' interest than their Eastern brethren. The Romans when 
they accepted the yoke of Christ reiaineil the old govern- 
ing spirit of the Empire, and the Latin theology genumlly 
has more of the practical than of the speculative spirit 
When Greek phiioBophy came to an end, and no longer 
supplied a training for theologians, the Romans still found 
in the stndyof law an intellocttial exercise which preserved 
their minds from torpidity. Latin theology is in fact the 
work of men who regarded the problems submitted to 
them with the eyes of lawyers rather than of philosophers. 
The greatest names among the Latins are those of St 
Ambrose, St Angnstine, ami Loo L, who, while retaining 
their own distinctive traits, wci-e in harmony with the 
Alexandrian school of Alhanaeiua and hia followers. 
Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome in his earlier days, and Rufinua, 
were more directly influenced by tho theology to which 
Ongen had given ita character. In the south of Ganl was 
found a group of theologians who had drawn their original 
inspiration from the school of Antioch. 

Hilary' (Hilarius). tho Athana-sina of the West, was 
bom at Poitiers about the year 320 of heathen parents, 
but, after trying in vain to sati.sfy the hunger of nie soul 
with philosophy, was admitted by baptism mto the Church 
of Christ. Chosen about the year 350 to be bishop of his 
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native city, he contended so earnestly for the faith whlcl 
was then persecuted that in the year 3.5(i the Arian 
Emperor Constantiiis banished him to Phrygia. Wlit-n ' 
the year 360 he waa pecniitt(;d to I'etiicn to his see, heJ 
used his utmost uHorts for the reatoi'atiou of orthodoxy 
both iu his own country and in Italy, whore at a council 
in Milan he entered the lists against t\iv Arian bishop of 
that city, Auxentiii,'?. He died in the yeiir 300. Hilary, 
was one of the few Latins who understood the theology 
the East, which he uo doubt learned more thoroughly"' 
duriug his banishment; hence he was a moat valuable link 
between the Greek nud the Latin Church. He wrote 
commcnlaiies on Scripture which shew the influence oti 
Origen, but he is best known by his groat treatise oaf 
the Trinity, in which he defends the Faith of Nicisa,] 
He also wrote hymns, but it is by no moans certaial 
that any of llicse have come down to our time, Hilary! 
recognised, much more than most of hig contemporaiies, J 
the importance of a good literary Ktyle as a vehicle of] 
truth. When he invokes God's help for his work on the 
Holy Trinity, he praj's not only for enlightenment but 
also for the power of con-oct expression '; ho who conveys i 
the message of a King should do it iu words not unworthy'. 
If, in 8pite of his pains, his does not rival the style of th« 
Classical or even of the Silver age of Latinity, we iims 
remember that he had to find or fashion equivalents fori 
Greek theological terms in Latin— a much less ctjpiousi 
and flexible language. Under the eii'cumstauces, he couldl 
scarcely avoid occasional obscurity and inelegance. Tofcj 
he is always terse and forcible, and his manifest earnest-! 
ueaa and unaffocteduess keep the i-eader's attention better 
than the more rhetorical displays of some other writers. 

One of the noblest and most impressive figures in the ' 
gi'cat company of the saints is St AJubmse'. Atubrfisius, 
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the son of a Human vi liigb military rank, became an 
advocate in Rome, where he pmctiiied until he was ap- 
pointed "'consular" governor of North Italy, and came to 
reside at Milan. In the year 374 the see of Milan became 
vacant by the death of the Arian bishop Auxcntius. and 
the people clamorously detiiaudiug Ambrose, who shewed 
Christian vii-tues though he was not yet baptized, for 
their bishop, be found himself unable to resist a call 
which he recognized as the voice of God. He sold his 
property, distributed the ])roceo3B among the poor, and at 
once devoted himself to the study of theology and the 
duties of his office. He died on April 4, 397. 

Hia literary works are not of the first importance and 
do not shew much originality. He drew largely from 
Greek snurces, and was influenced in hie interpretation of 
Scripture by the Alexandrian School, sometimes perhaps 
directly by Philo. His work on the Duties of the Clergy 
va a treatise on morality, founded on Cicero's well-known 
discourse on Duties, but poneti-ated throughout by the 
spirit of Christianity; while the earlier writer has m his 
mind the typical Roman statesman, the Christian contem- 
plates one who serves God here and is to serve Him 
better hereafter. He is also believed to have written 
hymns which have maintained their vogue even to this 
day. And if his writings do not shew much creative 
power, we at least see in them not the facile declamation 
of a rhetorician, but the sober style of one to whom the 
old chi-ssics were familiar, and who had been trained in 
great afi'airs. But the bent of his mind was practical. 
His personal influence was extraordinary, in his own city 
almost in'esiatible. He could defy so powerful a person 
as Theodosius. while over the young emperor Gratian he 
seems to hu.ve had coropli-te ascendancy. The veiy soldiei-s 
could not he induced to act against the great prelate. St 
AugUfltin' gives an interesting account of his manner of 
life at Milan, where his door was open to all and whoso- 
ever Would might enter unannoimced, though no one 
ventured to disturb him if he was found with his eyes 
bont on a book. He received his clients as an old Roman 
patrician might have done. For many yours ho was the 
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most powerful man in the Weatom Church, in which no! 
important mfttter was tinusacted without him; hut perhaps, 
the gi'eatest and most fruitful of hia works was the con- 
veraion of St Augustin. 

St Jerome', one of the greateRt of the Latin Fathers, 
wa? born I'athur moi'e than threii hundred years after the 
Lord's death in a little town called Ktridon on the frontier 
between Dalmatia and Paunonla, on the border of the 
modem Herzegovina, being thus one of that race of hardy 
mountaineers which in the deohniug days of the Roman 
Empii-e supplied so many able men to ber service, His 
name, Euacbiua Hieronymua, ia Grock, but Uo always 
wrote in Latin, though he had, as we shall see, a far mom 
intimate connexion with the Ea.>-t than any other Latin 
Fftthei-. His parents, who wei-e Christian, were rich 
enough to give him an excellent education'. Still young, 
he went to Rome, where he not only received a literary 
training but also cultivated that dialectic skill which in 
later days served him well in his nuuiei'ous eonti'oversies'. 
Here he began to acquire a libi'iiry', and to study Greek 
philosophy. Here too he was baptized, no doubt after the 
usual careful preparation. From the great city he i>aBsed 
to Treves and thence to Aquileia*, still eagerly pursuing 
his studies. 

But a great change was soon to pass over the lifts of 
the young student. It waa probably in Aquileia that ho 
received the first impulse to asceticism, and it was perhaps 
this which ilrove him to the Ejwt, then the land of monks 
and heriuila. In Syria a dear friend who was with liim 
died, and he himself lay long on a aick-bed. While hia 
fevered mind was distracted between love for the old 
classic writers and thts feeling that ho ought to live Tuore 
completely to Christ, he was deeply impressed by a vivid 
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dream'. He abaiuloned, for the time at least, hU clasaiCA 
and his phiioso|ifi}'. iiiid niahcd inlo the Sj-riiiii desert. 
Thc-ro he occiipiiHl himself iil first with ihv huiul-idbour 
which has often aoothed biimin^ bi-ainn, aii<i afterwards 
with the tranacriptiou of books. But ho found no peace. 
His des>Tt .'^iitutle was fitled with voluptuous visions of 
the wurki which Iiu wished to leave. Prayer iiml rootlita- 
tiou were often i m puss i hie'. 

But ono thing happened in Jerome's retirement which 
makes an epoch in the history of the Christiiiti Ch^ux^h; 
he learned Hebrew fiiiro a convertwl J<-w". He wai* ^tg- 
bably the fii-st member of the l^atin Chureh who was able 
to read the Scri|*tui-ea of the Old Testament in the 
origitial tongue; and this learning was to bear much fruit. 

When Jerome left thu desert he biitoiik hiiiiuelf to 
Antioch, where he was ordained priest with the nnder- 
Btanding that he was not to be re([uired to undertake a 
pastoral charge'. Thence he passeil to Constant luoplo, 
where he i-ead the Senptures with Oregciry of NiLKiniiziis 
and improved his knowledge of Oreek". About two yeai-s 
after his an-ival in Constantinople we find him again in 
Rome, whore ho acted as secretary to pope Damasus, and 
was for a time, though still only a presbyter, one of the 
greateat powers in ChrLfteudom. It was at the bidding 
of Damasus that he undertook a revision of the Okt Latin 
translation of the Now Testament', the copies of which 
varied in an extraordinary degree; he also revisi-il the 
Lutiu Version of the Old Testament with the help of the 
Septuagint, and somewhat later translated it afresh from 
the Hobrow'. His labours wore received with no favour by 
the muttitude. The Old Latin was the only Bible they 
knew; in the instiuction of the yonng, in aermuns and 
devotional writings, it had grown familiar; its quainlnesa, 
its very faults were dear. But in the end Jerome's revirted 
version became, what it is to this day, the Bible in common 
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use, the Versio Vulgata, in every part of the Latin 
Church. Its influence on Latin theology has boon enor- 
mous, since for a thousand years Latin writers, with the 
rarcat (xjssible exceptions, know the SerijttiU'es iii no other 
form than that which Jerome had given them. 

But Jerome's life in Rome waa by no meanH wholly 
literary; he gained there a very remarkable inthience in tiio 
highoat ranks. He was not a man to compromise with 
the paganism which still pervaded Roman society. In the 
midst of luxury he practised and advocated simplicity and 
even rigoiir of life. Over certain noble ladies, in p.irticu- 
lar, his influence was great and lasting'. Fashionable 
society lampooned him, and in the year 385 he left the 
half pagiiu city*' for the Hoiy Land, and in the following 
year, when he was about forty years old, settled at Bethle- 
hem. His devoted friend Paulla, a Roman lady of rank 
and wealth, soon followed liirn, and by her means a momis- 
tery waa built over which Jei-ome presided, and a convent 
for women of which she herself was the head. There waa 
also a hospice for the pilgrims who now began to poup 
into Palestine to visit the place made siicrod by the Lord's 
footsteps", ITiere he passed the last thirty-four years of 
bis life, and there he died, worn out with constant toil, 
and in poverty, which he sometimes meutious in his 
letters, but of which ho never complains. He and Paulla 
had spent their means on the establishments at Bethle- 
hem. The day of his death is generally believed to have 
been Sept. 30, A.D. 420, when he must have been between 
seventy and eighty yeai'8 of ago'. But as to tbiu there is 
much uncertainty. 

Though the last years of Jerome's life were spent in 
one spot, they were full of mental activity. It was at 
Bethlehem that he finished hia translation of the Bible. 
But beside this great work there was hai'dly a controversy 
of his time in which he did not eagej'ly engage, so that hu 
left beJiind a large collection of letters and other writings. 
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St Jerome ia generally painted as an emaciated man, 
in & cavo or cell, with a book; and this repreaentation 
indicates thp two things for which he is chiefly remarkable 
—his dovotiou to the ascetic life and his learning. Until 
the time of Eraamus he remained the first §choTar of the 
Western Church ; a scholar, not only in his love for the 
old classic writers, and in his vigiimiis and expressive 
style, but in bringing a scholarly spirit to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bibla He was not content, like hia prede- 
cessors in the West, to know the Scriptures only at second 
hand ; he would know the original text, and illustrate it 
by all the gianiraatical and historical knowledge which 
was within hia reach. His great snare was his vehemence 
of temperament. With his incisive satirictvt bitterness 
and contempt for his opponents he scarcely ever put pen 
to paper without making a life-long enemy. Stdl, with 

his faults, Jerome had immense influence on hia own 
and remains one of tho most striking figures in 
Ihiiatian antiquity. 

One wliusu name is always connected with that of 
Jerome, his friend in youth, his foe in old age, was Tyran- 
niua Bufinus. Born near Aquileia, he early entered a 
monastery in that city. Ilis passion for the a.scetic life 
drew him, hke Jerome, to the old home of asceticism, 
Egypt, where he saw the gi'eat Athanasius and visited 
many of the monks and hermits who peopled the Thehaid. 
But he also mado the acquaintance of the learned Didy- 
mns in Alexandria, where he stayed several years, and 
acquired that love for the Greek theology, and most of all 
for Origen. which bore fruit in after yeai's. In the year 
377 he passed on to Jerusalem, where for twenty years ho 
bved as a monk on the Mount of Olives, during which 
period he was embi-oiled with Jerome on the questions 
which arose about Origen. In the year 397 ho returned 
to Italy, having been for the time reconciled to Jerome. 
The strife, however, broke out anew, and was canicd <in 
by both the parties with the most ruthless animosity. 
From the time of his return to Italy, Rufinus lived mostly, 
at Aqnileia, engaged in Htemry work, until the invasion 
of the West-Goths drove him to seek reftige in the South. 
He died in Messina in the year 410. The fame of Rutinus 
rests principally on his translations. He published a free. 
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translation or adaptation of Ensebius's Church History, 
which he continued to the death of Tboodosius I.; he 
collected and translated lives of the Egyptian ascetics ; he 
made Origen known in the West by translating a portion 
uf his WDi-ks ; and it is to him that we owe our kiiowletfge 
of the Clementine Recognitions, the original of which is 
lost. Without being a man of original power he rendered 
great sei-vice to the Western Chiirch. His Lives of the 
Suiuta have retained considc-mble influence even to our 
own time. 

The greatest of the Latin Fathers, the source and 
fount indeed of most of the Latin theology, was, it is 
generally agi'L-cd, Aurt-liuB Augiietiniis, whom wo com- 
monly know as St Augustin'. And of all the Fathers he 
ia beat known to us, for in his Gi/nfessians he gives us a 
history of his religious ojjinions such as few men have left 
behind. He was bom on the 13th Nov., 354, at Tagaato 
in Numidia, and received his first i-eligioua impressions 
from his good Christian mother Monica". Endowed with 
the highest mental gifts and a temperament burning with 
SoTithem passion, he was in early days e<|ually eager in 
the study of letters and in the pur.suit of sensuons enjoy- 
ment. In this life of excitement the I'cligious impressions 
of hia childhood were for a time obliterated. It was the 
reading of Cicero's Hortcnsias which roused again in 
him the longing for the attainment of truth ana for a 
higher and nobler life'. He re-ad Scripture, but found its 
simplicity bald and unsatisfying'. He turned in his rest- 
lessness to the pretentious sect of the Mauichaiana", then 
widely spread in South Africa, attracted by their rigorous 
Life and their claim to possess a hidden wi.idom. From his 
nineteenth to his twenty-eighth year he remained in the 
outer circle of the sect, hoping at last by initiation to 
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(ini; Vitn .*!, AngaHini Xa the Ut'na- 
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attain tlie knowledge of their mysteriee'. Undeceived at 
last, he fell into despair of all truth'. From this painful 
state he was to some extent n^Iievcd by the works of the 
Neo-PIiitonists, which led him into a new world of thought. 
While the Manicha-ana had repiesc-nted the world as 
agitated by the ccasek'ss contest of good and bad, of which 
man was the almost helpless sport, Nuo-Platonism tatighfc 
him that tho good was the only real existence, that tho 
bad was but the absence of good*. 

It was in this state of mind that Augustin, who had 
already taught rhetoric with success in Tagaste and in 
Carthagi":, passed ovur to Rome and thencu U> Milau. He 
was then religious after a fashion, but regarded Chris- 
tianity as only for such as could not rise to the heights of 
philosophy, It was at this time that ho became conscious 
of the divine force of St PaiiVK Epistles and that he fell 
under tho iiiHuence of St Ambi-ose. Ho attended his 
preaching from admiration of his oratory and found him- 
self pricked to the he-arb by the truths which ho delivered. 
After a painful inwani struggle he acknowledged the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus, and was baptized by Ambrose in 
the year 3S7, togethei' with his natural son Adeodatua. 
From this time began the controversy, which only ended 
with his life, against his old allies the Mamcharans, 

In the year aftor his baptism he returned to Africa, 
where he lived in the country in a kind of monastic soli- 
tude, until in 392 he was ordained pi-csbytcr, much against 
his will, in Hippi Regius. Three years later he became 
its bishop. Henceforwai'd, though bishop of a little town 
of no fame or importance, he belonged to tho Chui-ch at 
large. He was in conshint communication with all paiis 
of the Latin Church, urging, advising, controverting. He 
died on the 2Sth of August, 430, while Hippo was besieged 
by the invading army of the Vandals. 

He had unceasingly employed both tongue and pen in 
the service of the Cliurch. He viuibcatod the ways of 
God to man against those who distrusted divine pi'ovi- 
dence; he asserted the true idea of the Church agniust 
those who resisted its authority; in a society still hot with 
the embers of the Arian controversy he expounded the 
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mystery of the Holy Trinity; lie luaiutbiiiiLtl man's need 
of the grace of God against those who contended that 
his natural powers were sufficient for him. In a word, 
there was no prominent question of his time which he did 
not discuss and illustrate, and his influcucc gonomUy 
settled the disputed points in the form which he preferred. 
He had a quick and lively fancy, and a mind of almost un- 
equalled ingenuity and readiness. Arguments and analo- 
gies never fail him. Probably no writer has pi'oiluoed yo 
many striking maxims. But it is not his imagination or 
his dialectic skill which has given him the immense and 
abiding influence which he has in fact exercised in Latin 
Christianity. This he owes to ft combination of dialectic 
power with an earnestness in believing, a conviction of 
the lost condition of those who deliberately reject the gifts 
which Christ has left in His Church, a knowledge of the 
human heart, a devoutness, tenderness, and sympathy, 
Buch as has fallen to the lot of few. It would bo too 
much to say that his treatment of great questions is 
alwaya adequate and satisfactory. His ostraortlinary skill 
in reply seems sometimes to have hidden even from him- 
self the real force of the statement which he answers ; and, 
writing as he did in haste and witli warmth, he found in 
cooler moments many things in his own works which ho 
wished to withdraw or modity'. But. take hini for all in 
all, no writer in the Latin Church was ever endowed with 
more brilliant gifts or used them with greater zea! for the 
glory of Uod than St Augustiu. 

An excellent instance of a man of wealth and culture 
bi'tiughfc to forsake the world is Paiilinus of Nola', who 
was born at Burdeanx of a wealthy and distinguished 
Roman family. While still in Bordeaux he was a pupil of 
the poet Ausoniua, a triend of hia father's. In 379 he waa 
consul aii'l everjihing seemed to promise him a brilliant 
secular career, when a new influence tiu-oed him aside, 
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He was grcat.ly struck by tin; viiQcrutioii paid to Christinn 
martyrs ; Martin of Toiii-s and Ambrose gained great influ- 
ence on his mind, and he was seized with a great anxiety 
lost the last dtiy should overtake him wliilc engaged in 
thiDgS that pnifit not. Whijn a mnth longed-for child 
was taken away after a few days' life, he aud his wife, who 
was also rich, agi-oed to sell that they had and give to the 
poor, and so to withdraw from the peril of riches and from 
the deceitful world. His family were greatly troubled, 
hut Martin was delighted with the man who had supjilied 
an almost unique example of obedience to-a hard precept 
of the Gospel'. In a hospice which they had built at 
Noia he and his wife spent their days in the most 
rigorous sclf-mortiijcutinu. But in ail his austerity Pauli- 
niis retuined his imtui-ally kindly and genial character. 
Friend as ho was of Jerome aod Aiigiistin, he did not 
break with Rulinus and Pelagius. His writings consist 
of Letters and Poems, often of great iutorcsi for the 
history of the time as well as for the life of tlie poet him- 
self. It is curious to see the utmost rudeness of life 
recommended in the language of courtly antl artificial 
poetry ; almost as if Quakerism had been preached in the 
style of Pope, He was chosen Bishop of Nola in the year 
409, and died there in 431. 

Another Latin poet, like Pauliaus of distinguished 
femily and engaged in early years in affaire of state, was 
the Spaniard Pnideiitius*. He, feeling as he grew old 
that the piU'Siuts in whicJi ho had been engaged were such 
as profit not in the day of judgment, set himself to hymn, 
in a style imitative of the old Roman poets, the heroes of 
tho noble army of martyrs, and even to invoigh in verso 
against the enemies of Chiiatian truth. 

Leo*, the first pope of that name, waa also tho first 
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CaAp. X. pope of whom we kimw any LiLtiraiy productions. H 
was dtiiiug hJ8 tfoiu'e of the P.'Lpacy that he deliveredJ 
the eermona which have come down to us. If they havsj 
not Aiigiistin's wealth of thouglit nor Ambrose's eloquence,^ 
they are written in a style which is good for its time, 
clear, vigorous, and by no means common -jj I ace. He 
attains perhaps his highest eloquence when he speaks of 
that see of Ronio which he had himself done so much to 
raise to power over the Church. Leo's letters are also of] 
the highest interest as documents of Church Histijry, but I 
these should perhaps bo regarded rather as despatchea 
from the papal chancery than as the work of the pope | 
himself. In any case, they are woH writteu. 

Severinns Boethius', a Roman philosojihci' and states- \ 
man, holds a place apart in the history of the Church. ! 
Boni in Rome, he rose to high place and dignity under 
the gi'eat king of the East-Goths, Theoderic. Falling, i 
however under .lu.spicion of a treasonable correspondence | 
with the coiij't of Byzantium, ho was cast iuto prison and i 
'''""'• ''^"- in the year 525 put to death. During his captivity he i 
wrote liis tR'atiao "on the Consolation of Philosophy," I 
which, though it rather breathes the spirit of the old] 
Roma.n Stoicism than of Christianity, brought to its1 
author the rejiutatioii of a great theologian and was much 
studied in the Middle Ages, as tho work of 

"That holy aoul who luitlieth manitest 
The oliEatiDg world lo hiui whii Iidotb aright'." 

Mediasval readers probably found in him something which 
was wanting in the Scholastic theology. In Pavia, wherej 
he was buried, he has even been venemtcd under the title] 
of St Sevciinus, and the Papal Congi'egazione dei Riti inj 
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1884 espresaly allowed this cultus. His translations and 
explanations of Bome of the treatises of Aristotle greatly 
influenced the phil(«ophy of the Schoolmen. It is doubt- 
ful whether he was really the author of the dogmatic 
treatises attributed to him. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Controversies on tdk Faith. 

I. Stavdards of Doctrine. 

1. The Spriptiires' had i'ti tlie fourtli cciit.nry, as 
all agos, a iiniquo rospuct. Evety ilogniatic Htatemeufi 
must be capable of proof from Scripture', and opinioE 
which wanted this support could not be recogjiized 
essential to the. Catholic feith. This universal ret'ognitic 
of Scripture as of the highest authority seems to presume 
that the limits of Scripture are exactly kuown. But in 
fact, though there was in ancient timoa no very conspicuous I 
conti-oversy on the matter, there was no absolute agree- 
ment in all parts of the Church as to the contents of the 
Sacred Canon. ^J 

With regard to the Old Testament, the most compd*^| 
tent judges among the ancient Fathers recognized only the ~ 
books of the Hebrew canon as irrclragable, and regarded 
the later additions of the Alexandrians, contained m the 
Septuagiut, as of much less weight and value. This view 
prevailed in the Greek Church, ami was supported by the 
great authority of Athanasiue'. He recognized only the 
books of the Hebrew canon as in the strictest sense cano- | 
uical i others, contained in the Greek canon, he held might 
be read " for example of life and instruction of manners — 
a rule adopted by the English Church — while he applied 
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ithe tena "ajinciypha" to aiiurioiis tooka which claimed 
[authority uriiier vc-iifi-able iuimi\i. Still, ci>]>ias of the 
iSeptUfigint tranMlatioij, to which a special sanctity was 
Iriveii by the legend of its origin, continued to be sent 
Iftirth, and gitve currency to the non-Hebrew books which 
Ifoiniod part of it, thoui^h it cuii acarcely he siii<l that even 
[to this day the Greek Church has adopted the Alexandriau 
canon. In the WfBtcm Church Rufinus' gave hia authoiity 
to ft diviflion equivalent to that of Athaniisiiia. The first 

I class, from which the faith ia tu be eatabliahmf, he called 
Canonical ; the second Ecclesiastical ; the third Apocryphal. 
Jerome* however used tho word " Apocrypha " ao aa to 
includo all Kioks not found in the Hebrew ciiuon, and this 
ia the sensL- which has become familinr in the Anglican 
Chui'ch. This usage is also adopted in the ao-callwl six- 
tieth canon of the Council of Laodicea', which, if not 
genuine, is probably an ancient gloss. Still, the current 
Latin Bible was a transhition from the Septuagint, giving 
no indication that the books conlaiui-d in it were not all of 
tho same authority, and the great leaders of the Latin 
Church were unwilling to draw distinctions which might 
shake the received tradition. Hence Augustin, who is 
followed by tho great mass of later Latin writers, cites all 

■ the books in question as alike Scripture, and. when he 
gives a list of the books of which " the whole canon of the 
Scriptures " consists', makes no clear distinction between 
the strictly canonical and tho other books. It was doubt- 
leaa under his influence that, at the thiril Council of Carth- 
age*, a list of the books of Holy Scripture was agreed uiion 
in which the Apocryphal books are mingled with those of 
tho Hebrew csinou. From this [wriod " usage received all 
the books of the enlarged canon more anil more generally 
as equal in all ivapuets; learned tnidiiion kept alive tho 
diatinclion between the Hebrew canon and tho Apocrypha 
which had been drawn by Jerome'," 

As regards the New Testament, tho Latin Church 
adopted in tho iburth century the complete canon which 
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is received at present, though oceasioual doubts were stitH 
expressed as to the admisBion of the Epietio to the HobrewB,! 
and the apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans was often 
inserted among those of St Paul. Tho Church of Alex- 
andria alao received the full canon of the LntJn Church.i 
In the East generally it waa otherwisii. The git;at writerBI 
of the Syrian Church supply no evidence of the uae of thsl 
Epistle of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or the Apocalypse,! 
while Juniliua places the Epistle of St James in the samafj 
class with these books which were not universaUy re- [ 
ceived. The Churches of Asia Minor received generally I 
all the books of the New Testament contained in thai 
African cinon except the Apocalypse. This is definite- 
ly e.Tclnded from the list of OT'egory of Nazianzus', 
an<I pronounced spurious in that of Aniphilochius*. It ifl j 
not included in the Laodicone canon, nor in that given by] 
Cyril of Jerusalem'. Epiphiuiiua however, though haj 
notices the doubts which were entertained as to this book, 
adopts the canon' of Africa and the West, which includes 
it. Tho Church of Constantinople does not seem to have 
recognized it until a late peiiod. 

Everywhere and by all schools of thought the Holyl 
Scriptures wero aeceptod aa inspired, in a very special [ 
manner, by God Himself; and almost everywhere thel 
allegoi'ical— often callod the sjiirifcual — method of inter- 
pretation was adopted. Plain history vanished in a cloud ■ 
of mystic meaning, often of great beauty. Orthodox and . 
heretical disputants alike commonly used this method. So I 
clear-sighted a, theologian as Athauasius however, though j 
brought up in the veiy home of allegory, aaw the necessity,] 
for any sound interpretation of St Paid, of taking accounM 
of the time of writing, the person of the writer, and the| 
matter about which he wrote", 

2. Besides the Scriptures, it wa« generally acknow- 
ledged that very great respect waa to bo paid to the voiool 
of the actually exifiting Church, to the developments of al 
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body having a couliiiuoutj aud divine lifij. In matters of 
ritua), the uctual usage of the Church wa8 licid sufficient 
to justify such thingn aa the trino imincrHii>n in hiijiliKnt. 
or the words of tho Invocation in the Holy Kucliarist, 
which wei-L" conli?ssudly nut found in Holy Scripture'. But 
in niJitttrs of dnclriiio aI«o. in iiu iijjc when there was a 
fierce wnr nf imrtica which all dftim<;d tho 8U]>ix>rt of the 
Scriptures, appeal was made tu the voice of ttn' C'hnrcli 
itself This voice was found in the formularies of faith set 
forth by the repicsentativts of the whole Church solemnly 
aBsemblcd in cunucil. In the end, it turiiod out not to be 
,»lways easy to detei-mine what councils were to ho held to 
wpt'esent the whole Chui-ch'. 

3. We have seen already' that it was found necessary 
to draw up short suianiaries of the faith of Christians, 
both for the instruction of those who were without and 
for the contirniation of those who were within the Church. 
Such RtiIcs of Faith were found at this period in various 
Churches, but no one formula was universally adopted by 
the whole of the Christian Church. In the fourth century 
this was changed. The whole Church by its representatives 
in council set fi)rth a confession of taith' which waj* to ho 
adopted by all Catholics throughout the world. Tiie 
Church itself appears as giving authority to a Creed, not 
as indepeudeiit of Scripture, but as founded on it. It 
was admitted that a council which faij-ly represented 
the Church at large, meeting and deliberating as in Cod's 
sight, might look for special guidance and enlightenment 
of the Holy Cihost, Con.stantine* claims such guidance 
for the Council of Nicasa ; Isidore of Pehi.'-ium' speaks of 
it as divinely inspii-ed ; Basil the Groat' saya that the 
Fathers of Nicwa .Hpake not without the influence of the 
Holy Spirit; the tathers themselves 'express a humble 
trust that what they have done is well-pleasing to God tlie 
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Father in the Holy Spirit. Yet even St Augustin did not 

regard the ilccisions of an (Bcumcmcal council as absolutely 
conclusive for all time ; a later council may bii called upoa i 
to amend the decisions of an earlier'; when Rimini iaij 
quoted iigiiinst Nicwa. recourse must be had to that whidll 
all parties acknowledge — Scripture and reason'. 

I[. Tlie Holy Trinity. 

1, The greatest dogmatic conflict which the Church' 
htid to endure broke oiit in the early part, of the fourth 
century. Alius was a person of considcsrablo mark among 
the presbyters of Alexandria. He is described as a. maa ' 
of impressive appearance and of strictly ascetic life, yet 
with kindly and atti'actiive manner and bearing; but he ' 
was charged with a certain vanity and lightness of mind. ' 
Hu had been a pupil of the famous Luciau of Antioch.j 
who had been accused of sharing the opinions of Paul oPl 
Samoaata*, and tlicsc views he also was thought to hold. > 
The first beginnings of the strife are obscured by discrep- 
ancy of testiraony, but on the tenets of Arius thore is 1 
practically no doubt. In his *-iew the Sou is a creation out 
of nothing by the will of God the Father ; a divine being, ' 
created before the worlds, but still a creatiu-e. . As a fat.her ' 
must exist before his son, the Son of God is not co-eternal 
with the Father ; there was a time when He was not. It 
was through Him that God made the worlds, yet He is not in \ 
Hjp! proper nature incapable of eiu, though by the exertion ■ 
of His own will ho was preserved from it'. Against this i 
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Alesander, bishop of Atexitiidria, asserted tho co-existence 
of God the Father and God the Sou from all ctomity; 
never was there a time when the Father wait not the 
Father, when the Son was not the Son'. Doctrinea so 
startling as those of ArJns eoiihl not pass nnqiiL-^tioned. 
For sonio years the Chui'ch iu Alexandria wiim disl.nrlfod 
by the disputes which arose about thera. Alexander 
probably hoped to overcome Anus by gentle treatment. 
When he was disappointed iii bin hope, Ariue was at 
length excomnmnicated by a synod of about one hiiudreii 
African and Libyan bishops, and with him certain presby- 
ters and deacons of Alexomlria, while the Libyan bishops 
Theouaa and Secuudua were depiiaed from their offices. 

Driven from Alexandria, Arius betook hJuigelf to 
Palestine, whence he wrote to hia old fellow -student under 
Lncian, Euaebius the influential bishop of Nieomedia, who 
at once bestirred himself to gain adherents for him. He 
was BO successful that a Bithynian sjncKi under his influ- 
ence pronounced in favour of the opinions of Arius, and 
Eusebiua of Oaimrea attempted to mediate- between Alex- 
ander and his presbyter'. To whatever iiitiuence it may 
have been due, Ariua retiimod to Alexandria and i-eaumed 
his functions. Several bishops took his part, but Alex- 
ander and hia friends remained firm. And not only did 
bishop contend with bishop ; mob contended witli mob in 
many cities of the East. 

It was at this eritical time that Constantiiie overcame 
LiciniuB and became sole ruler of the Roman wui'ld. 
When the strife in the Church came to his knowledge, he 
wrote, or caused to bo written, a remarkable letter' to 
AJoxaudc-T and Arius. The discussion ajipeared to him a 
mere play of nimble wita, asking questions which ought not 
to bo asked and giving answers which ought not to be 
given; he bogs the combatants therefore to restore to 
their emperor his quiet days and tmnquil nights by making 
such mutual concessions as may restore peaee to the 
Church. The letter however produced no good result, 
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nor could Hosiua of Cordova, the emperor's confidential 
adviBor, who brought it to Alexaudi-ia, effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the opposing parties'. There was one in 
Alexandria who, though his works belong mainly to a 
later period, had aLruaay the influence which his character 
could not fail to win, and who would certainly not tolerato 
any compromiso with ciTor, This was Athanasius, who 
was coiisr-intiy by the side of Alexander, and who main- 
tained now, as throughout hie eventfal Ufe, with all his 
force the great truth, that the Son was God ii'om all ^ 
eternity, and that He became very Man, It is to be 
observed, that Athanasius connects the Divinity of the 
Son with the Redemption of man much more prominontly 
than his contomporarica. How, ho asks, could Christ 
make us partakers of the Divine nature, if He were Him- 
self only a pai-taker, and uot the source and origin of it? 
This lies indeed at the root of the Athanasiau theologyj 
in the Son we have the Father ; whoso kuoweth the Son 
knoweth the Father ; if the Son be a creature, we cannot 
worship Him'. One who held these views coiihl evidently 
not concede one jot or one tittle to the Arians. 

Constantine'a well-meant attempt therefore came to 
nothing. As however the emperor attached the utmost 
importance to the unity of the Church, which he hoped to 
make the chief bond of the imwieldy empire, he deter- 
mined to make yet another effort to secure it. He 
re.solved, by the advice of Hosiua, to invite the bishops of 
the whole Church to a council at Nicasa' in Eithynia, not 
far from the southern shore of the Black Sea. The em- 
peror himself issued the summonses, placed the public 
posting- houses at the disposal of the bishops who joui'med 
to Bithynia, and provided for their maintenance. Fiwm 
all parts of the empire they came, and even from bejoni 
its limits ai-rivcd a Persian anil a Scythian*. They came, 
we may well believe, full of hope at the new prospecta 
...i.;^T, ...^-^ opening to the Church, and —■'^ ~ 
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curiosity to see the great ruler of the Roman world. The 
bishop of Rome, who was precluded by his advanced age 
from undertaking the journey to Niciea, was reprt-sented by 
two presbyters. His nauie does not appear in any of the 
docuniente connected with the council, and it is quite un- 
certain whether he was one of those whose atfvice the 
emperor privately sought. Eusebius' reckons the number 
of bisboijs who took part in the council at more than two 
hundred and fifty, and these were accompanied by a very 
larwe number of pre-s!)yti?rs, dearons, and other attendants. 
Among the deacons was Athanasius. Athanawius* makes 
the whole nutubor three hundred and eighteen, a nuiubei- 
which Ambrose^ observed with delight was that of Abra- 
ham's trained servants*, aud which has ever since remained 
the traditional number of attendants at the council, so 
that it is frei|uently referred to as "the three hundred and 
eigbtoen." The Greeks attended in large numbers; of 
the La.tins, who were much less numerous, the most dis- 
tinguished representatives were the well-known Hoaius 
and CfBcilian of Carthage. Many of those who were 
present were highly respected for their piety and for the 
sufferings which they had endured in the still recent 
persecution; some were distinguished theologians; some 
were probably simple men to whom the very watch- 
words of the contest were new and strange. Tnerc were 
present also at some of the preliminary discussions many 
laymen, skilled rhetoricians, ready to advocate the views 
of one side or other. It was the tluent talk of these 
gentlemen which roused one of the confessors, himaejf a 
layman, to declare that Christ and the Apostles handed 
down to us no dialectic art or vain craft, but simple 
maxims guarded by faith and good works'. It is not 
impi'obabie that (as Rufinus' implies) even heathen pbilo- 
flophers took part in those ijiformal debatea 

The great as.sembjy met in the largest room of the 
palace at Nicasa, in which there was placed at one end a 
gilded ch.iir for the emperor, while the seats of the biahopa 
were artuuged oii each side. When the members of tne 
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council were placed, the einpei'or, in apleudid robes, en.- j 
tered the hall, without military guard, and piissed with ' 
atatoly tread to the sent placed for hiin, in which however 
he did not pluce hiiuseU' until some of the biwhopB mo- 
tioned him to do so. When he waa seated, one of the 
bishops^either Eiisebiiis of Cresarea' or Eustathiua of 
Antioch' — rose and adtb-essod him. When this addresa 
was ended, Conatantine rose, and with a pleasant counte- 
nance and in a gentle voice made his reply, thanking Uod ' 
for having permitted him to see the representatives of th<j 
Church brought together into one assembly, and eameatly 
entreating his heai-ers to maintain the peace and harmony 
which became the ministers of God'. On concluding his 
speech — which was in Latin, and was at once rendered 
into Greek by an intei-preter — he handed over the conduct 
of the meeting to the presidents and left the hall. Who 
the presidents (irpoeSpoi) were is uncertain. It is natunj 
to suppose that Hosius of Coi'dova, who was the emperor 'a 
confidant, and whoso name stands first among the signa- 
tures to the decrees, was at any rate one of them. Others 
were probably the prelates of the two great sceu of Alex- 
ajidria and Antioch, Alexauder and Eustathius ; perhaps 
also Ensebius of Cteaarea. 

There were three groups in the assembly; the amall 
party of Ariana, under the guidance of Ensebius of Nico- 
media; the party of Alexandei', to which the Western 
biahopa generally belonged; and the moderate men, 
who looked upon Ensebiua of Csesai'ea a.s their loader. 
It was acknowledged on all hands that the council was 
bound to produce such an authoritative statement of tha 
true faith as might .serve to guide the mijuls of believers ■ 
in their pi'esent pei-plexity. The party who were soon 
called Enaebians, from their leader the bishop of Nicome- 
dia, first proposed a form of Ci'eed which was little lesa i 
than undisguised Ariauism. Whea this had been rejected 
with indignation, Euaebiua of Ca^Siirea put forwaitl for ■ 
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adoptiou thu Citittd whtcii hn had himfiL-lf recedvi^l as n 
Ofttechumen and taught as a preshytErr and a bishop'. 
This was drawQ wp iq tprnia either actually Scriptural or 
alreiidy familiar to the Church. The Pinperor approved 
il; tho ooimcil at first said Dothing ngaiust it. lint it 
did not in set terms repudiate Arian doctrine, Alex- 
ander and his friends consetpiently insisted on the insor- 
tioD of mure oxact dohtiitiouB, and this was supported by 
the earnest eloquence and keen dialectics of Athanasiua 
" Dr several proposals and long debates a formula was at 
th arrived at to which all but a very smnll minority 
-OOntcut to subscribe'. This differs in several parti- 
l«Ulan from the Creed with which we are familiar under 
the name "Nicene." The beginning of the second clause 
ran thus: — "And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten from the Father only-bom, that is from the 
essence of the Father, God from God, Light from Light, 
Very God from Very God, begotten, not made, of one and 
tho same essence with the tather; through Whom all 
things were made." And the Creed, which ends with the 
words "and in the Holy Ghost," was followed by an ana- 
thema on those who say that there was a time when the 
Son was not, that before He was begotten He was not, 
that He came into being out of things that were not; 
and on those who allege that He is of a different 
substance or essence from God [the Father] and is 
capable of being created or changed or altered. In a 
woid, all the chai'acteristic ojfiuions of the Arians wei-e 
condemned. To this Creed nearly all the bishops who 
weiv present assented, some — as Eusebius of Caesarea 
— with great reluctance. Only two refused at the time 
to accept it, but two others — Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Theognis of Nica^a — continued to hold communion 
with Anus, The latter was condemned, and banished by a 
decree of the emperor, who endeavoured to fix upon him 
and his adherents the nick-name "Porphyrian," from 
Porphyry, the well-known pagan enemy of the faith of 
Christ'. 
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It might have been expected that the ahnost uiia,uiinous1 
decision of such an assembly as that of Nicata would haval 
put ail end to the strifi;. This was however vory far frouj] 
buiug the case ; it was rather tlie beginning than the ond.1 
The West indeed goueraliy accepted the Niceno Faith, but 
ill the I'iist there amse npponenls of it in almost evciry 
city. It waa not that all these sympatliizcd with the 
views of AriuB, but that a large party in the Church 
was reluctant to receive a ilocumcnt which describee" 
the mysteriea of the faith in other than Sciiptnral ternas,] 
and which even adopted a word {o/iaovcrto-i) which had! 
been condenmed by a provincial council as favouring thai 
views of Paul of Saniosata, who denied the Divinity ofj 
the Stin altogether'. This party was commonly called 
Semiarian. KusebiuB of Cfesarea however, its loader, 
was himself ortho<loii'. He expressly repudiates thsj 
two main theses of Ariiia, that the Word was a creatur 
and that there was a time when He was not'. Thfl 
opposition to the Nicene decision was moreover strengthJ 
cned by the fiict that the views of the emperor himsoli 
changed, probo.bty under the influence of his sister' 
Cnnstantia, a disciple of Eii.sebius of Nicomedia. This 
prolate kept up a vigorous agitation ugtiinst Athanasins, 
who had become bishop of Alexandria, and several re-J 
spected bishops took the side of Arius, who had meantimaf 
difliised his views in a popular work called Thalia. AxiuB'l 
was allowed to aiibniit to the emperor a statement of his 
belief which avoided the particular terms which had givet 
most offence. Constautine was still bent npon promoting 
unity ; and he seems to have been led to believe that it 
would conduce to this end if both Atli.anasina and hifl 
active supporter Euslathius were removed from the 
positions which they occujtied. Eustathiiis was deposed! 
and banished in the yeai- 330, and Eusehius of Nicomedia 
then pmceeded to attack Athanasiua by stirring up against 
him all the discontented in his own diocese, especially 
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the Meletiane', who thought that they wore aggriered'. 
Athtinasius however was abln to defend himself auccesafiiUy 
before the emperor ftgainst these attacks. But hia onemies 
gave him no rest, and in the year 335 he had Ut nppe«r 
Before a synod convened by the emperor at Tyru', at 
which fiixty bi.shopa, inninly Euscbians, wei-e present. 
This synod deposed Athauasiiis from his see, and the 
bishops who compiisetl it, proceeding to Jeniaalem for the 
consccriitioii of tho church of the Auastasis wliich the 
emperor had built, declared themselves fiivoiirable to the 
recall of Arius*. Athauasius meantime had presented him- 
self before the emperor at Constantinople, and his visit had 
at first the effect which his reniiirkable personal infliiL'iicc 
seldom fiitled to produce. But when his opiioncnts ap- 
peared, and allegetl against him ihat ho had boasted that 
ne was able to prevent tln.i ueual fleet of corn-ships from 
leaving the harbour of Alexandria, the emperor chfuiged 
his mmd, and sentenced him to bo banished to Treves. 
Preparations wcro made for the solemn restitution of Ariiis 
to his office in Alexandria, which were however stopped by 
his Buddc-n death. After the death of Constantino Atha- 
uasius returned to bis see, but the influence of Eusebius 
of Nicomodia, who had been raised by Constantiua, the 
new ruler of the East, to the throne of Constantinople, 
rendered his position untenable. He was corapellec! to 
give place to an intruding bishop, Gregojy, who was thrust 
upon the exasperated Aloiandrians by actual armed force. 
He was kindly received in his exile by Julius, bishop of 
Rome. At Rome too Maraellus', bishop of Aucyra, who 
had been at Nictea one of the most ardent defenders of 
the Hotnoousian creed, was hospitably entertainod, In hia 



^ Sea above, p. 161. 
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horror ol' Ariauifltu, this prolate seems to havo falluii into & 
doctrine too nearly resembling Sabellianism. He repre- 
sented the Word in such a, way that He did not appuar aa 
the Second Person in the tiodhead, the Son from all eternity. 
The name " Son " is properly given to Hini (in this view) 
only so far as He was incarmitc, not in His pi-oppr nature. 
Donbtl(!ss the Word proceeded forth from Ood. and in His 
humanity was a distinct Person ; but He ia destined, when 
He shall have delivered up the Kiiit,'dom to God thu, 
Father, again to be abaorbed into the Divine Unity. The 
synod at Constantinople in 330 condemned his doctrine . 
and deposed him from his office. Like Athanasiua, he 
returned to his see on the death of Constantino, and like 
him he was compelled to flee for refuge, which he foimd at 
Rome. Hero he presented to the bishop his confession of 
faith, in terms praptically identical with the creed of( 
Rome', and was admitted to conimunlou. 

When it became known in the East that men deprived 
of office by Eastern SJ^lods had been admitted to com- 
munion at Kome, great dissatisfaction arose. An important 
synod was hold at Autioch (known as the "Dedication- 
Synod," fi-om the circumstance that the bishops comjiosing 
it attended the dedication of a church in that city), tho 
canons of which were afterwards adopted into Ihe universal 
oode. At this assembly no less than four confe.ssions of I 
faith were produced', the second of which — known na 
Lncian's — without using the word Homoouaios, repudiated 
in the strongest terms the characteristic doctrine of the 
Ariana with regard to the Person of the Son, while tho 
third condemned the opinions of Marcellus, who is classed 
with Sabellius and Paul of SaTnosfita. This synod con- 
firmed the sentence passed at Tyre upon Athanasiua, and 
condemned generally any bishop who, being deposed by a 
synod, should appeal to another synod of the same kind, or 
to the emperor*. In the winter of the same year pope 
Julius held the council, of which he had some months beforo 
given notice to the Eastern prelates, in Rome'. Athana- 
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"«iuB, ad&r a full exainioatioQ of the chargus against him, 
was pi-oDonnced innocent, and his right to communicate 
with thi3 Romati Cliiircli fnlly re<!"gnized. Marculliis was 
declared iirthmiox. There was thiis a clear divergence of 
the West from the East, 

With a, viow of putting an end to this (iissenaion, the 
two cmpei-ors, Constans and Constiiiitius, agreed to call n 
Conucil at Sardica' — Sutia in Bulgaria— on the frDDtiers 
of the two empires, but in the dominion of the Western. 
This however was fiir from promoting unity. No sooner 
did the Eastern clergy who were present learn thiit their 
Western brethren intended to treat Athanasius and Mar- 
cellus as lawful bishops than they left the council and 
assembled separately at Phiiippopiilis. Thosewho remained 
at Sardica agn.in acqviittod Athanasius of the charges 
against hitu, and passed sentence of deposition against 
some of the most prominent bishops of the opposing party. 
Those who iissenibled at Pliilippupolis. on the other hand, 
sent out to the bishops of their party, and to the clergy in 
geneial, a letter' explaining their position, and condeuining 
the conduct of Athanaeins and Mavcellus. To this was 
appended a confession of their faith', founded on the fourth 
of those which had been produced at Antioch. They con- 
demned the opinions of Arius and those of Marcelhis alike. 

The bishops of the East, assembled at Antioch, feeling 
that they were regarded with suspicion in the Western 
Church as inclining to Arianism, again endcavoui-ed to 
dear themselves from the charge, In an Exposition of 
^eir Faith, which from its length came to he known as 
the Prolis Exposition, they expressed their belief in " the 
only-born Son of CJoD, begotten of the Father before all 
ages; God from God, Light from Light; through Whom 
all things were made;" and they anathematized those who 
affirmed that the Son was made from nothing («f ovk 

Iovrmv), or from a differeiat substance (e^ eripai viroard- 
ffeu>t), or that there was a time when He was not. The 
ninth chapter of the Prolix Exposition might indeed bo 
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considered as a paraph iii.se of the word Homoousios. But 
they also condciuned thosL- who said that it was not by i 
wishing or willing that the Father begat the Sou, In this ■ 
they condemned the Athanoaians, who held that the eternal 
gnoeratioa of the Sou is t)i' the essenee uf the Father, as 
iuse}iitni1ile from Him as His holiness or His wisdom, To 
say that the Son was prothiced by the wish or will of the 
Father seemed to them to approach peiiloiisly near to 
saying that He was a ci'eatiire — though against this oonclu- 
sioTi tho bishops at Antioch bad expressly guarded thein- 
aelvea. The Eastern bishops seem to have been genuinely . 
anxious to find terms of agreement with their Western* 
brethren, and they were et'rtniuly very far irom hokiing 
those opinious of Arius which had been condemned ; but 
no reconciliation was effected. A Western council at 
Milan rejecteil their overture. 

They also found ibeiuselves under the necessity of con- ] 
demning a new heresy, that of PhotiuiLi". He was a fellow- 
countryman and disciple of Mn.rcellus, and the Antiochena ] 
sentence of condemnation seems to attribiite to him little '. 
or nothing beyond the views of his master. As however 
the Western couneil at Milan also condemned Photinus 
while it pi'otected Marcellus, it aeema probable that he 
maintained not merely that tho Son had no personal 
existence from eternity, but that tJhi-ist was simply a man, 
destined by God to a unique work, and so wiTJiight upon! 
by His inworkiug as to attain divine excellence'. 

The emperor Cunstautius had hitherto beenunfriendlyl 
to Athanasius and his party. At last, hard pressed by the 1 
Persians and anxious at all costs to restore peace in his-l 
dominions, he pei-mitted the great bishop to return tol 
Alexandi'ia, where nieauwhile the intruder Gregory had] 
died. He was received with a tumult of joy by his faith- 
fid people. The Orientals were dissatisfied at the restora-l 
tlon of Athanasius without the decree of a council, but 
otherwise the difl'crejice between the opiKisiiig parties seomsj 
at this time to have been reduced to two points — the] 
refusal of the Western bishops to condemn Marcellus, andj 



1 Of rhotinuH'B mritiniTB not 
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the continued rejectimi Ity the Kastenis of the word Ho- 
mooiisius. Those opiuions of Arius which liml bwni con- 
demned at Nicjpa wcro almost everywhoi-e rejpoted. 

But the death of Cotistaiis brought fil>i>ut a great 
change in tin.' |ii^litira of the t.inie, Constiiiitius had paid 
a uLTtriiu dt;feieiice to his brother, who favoured Atha- 
nasiua; now ho asserted his independence, aud perhajw 
wished to repay the huuiiliatioa which he thought he had 
sixffored at the hoiiiLs nf thv Western bishops. A synod 
which met at Sinniiuji in 351 put forth a C'roufii.isiou of 
Faith' identical with the fourth of Aniioch, and deposed 
Photiaus, who had up to this time remained in possession 
of the sec of Siruiiuui. To the ConfL-saion was appended a 
long series of anathemas, in the eighteenth of which the 
Son is expressly declared to be subordinate to the Father 
(iiroTfTa'^/j.evov)- This was not genernlty m-eepted in the 
WoHt, though so high an authority as Hiliiry' nl' I'oietiers 
thought it compatible with orthodoxy. When, shortly 
afterwards, CoMSlautius became, by liis victory over the 
usiuijer Magneotius. the sole ruler of tht; empire, he acted 
with Tuoi-e vigour mid decision in the nffaii-s of the Ohureh. 
From synods assembled at Arlos" and Milan' he succfcded 
in extorting the condemnatiion of Athnnxisius as a rebel, 
leaving the theological question for the present out of 
sight. The orth<idox wei-o not compolled to accejit any 
new formula of belief, but the more shai-}!- sigh ted among 
them could not fail to be awaro that in the condemnation 
of Athanasius lurked more than a personal qufstioji. The 
few biehojis who rofusod to concur — Pauliuus of Treves, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of Oagliari, and Dionysius 
of Milan — ^were driven into exile, and to these were soon 
added Liherius of Rome, Hilary of I'oictierH, and the aged 
Hosius of (Joi-dova. Early in the year 356 his sentence of 
deposition was formally communicated to Athnnasius, who 
at once withdrew into the wildemefis and was lost to Right. 
He was beyond the emperor's power, for no one wouhl 
earn the price put upon his head by betraying him to bis 
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enemiea. George of Cappadocia was brought into Alex- 
andria by force, of armB as his siiccc'saor. The uuity of the 
Church sctimoil to bo rostored ; the empc-ror soeraed to bi> 
supreme over it ; the party opposed to Atliaiiasius seemed 
to DO coniplctoly victorious. 

But in fact the jioHtical victniy of the Eastern bishops 
bi'oiight about their ruiu. No sooiic-r was tlie prtasure of 
adversity removed than iho auti-Nicene party dew asunder. 
They had only been united by their hostility to Athanasius 
and the Homoousion. The rual Aiianism, the Ariauism 
which had been condemned at Nica'a, started once more 
into lull view. Aiitiua' and EunomiuB*, keen and ruthless 
dialecticians, carried it to its logical issue and declined all 
compromieu with orthodoxy. These " Auomctaua " declared 
that the Son was different in essonee from the father, 
unlike {<'iv6fJ.ota<i) in essence and in all respects. However 
superior the Son might bo to the other parts of creation. 
He was still created. The great majority of the Oriental 
theologians did not share these views. They maintained 
that the Son was like (o/ioio^) the Father in essence and 
in all I'espects, and that His Eternal Generation was by no 
moans an act of creation*. But they declined — alarmed, 
perhaps, by the theories of Marceilus — to admit that tho 
Father and the Son are of ono and tho same essence. The 
leaders of this Horaoiousian party were George of Laodicoa, 
Euatathius of Sebaste, Eusebiua of Emesa, and Basil of 
Ancyra, and their views made some impression even upon 
eager advocates of the Niccne doctrines, like Hilary of 
Poictiers', who were in exile aniong them. 

The emperor was etii! eager for unity at any price, and 
the court-party among the bishops — especially the pliant 
ITrsaciuB of Singidunnm and Valens of Mursa, with Acaciua 
of Cifisarea and Eudoxiua of Autioch — were anxious to 
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devise a formula which shuuUI unite Homceans and hao- 
moujiiis. By a, thini Siiinian council, at which the empenT 
was present, the words Homoouaios ami Homoiousios woiv 
absohiteiy forbidden, as not contained in Scripture, and a* 
attempting tu define tuiittecs above the reach of manV 
underetaiidiiig'. Tlie subuniination of the Son waa again 
aflirmetl. This formula was mainly the work of Western 
bishops, hitherto the great champions of orthodoxy, but it 
was highly displeasing in the East. Coiistantius seen]» 
in some way to have been won over to the views of the 
more moderate party, and a fourth Sirmian council put 
forth aa their Faith thu.t which had been set forth at the 
Dediciition -Council of Antioeh in the yeai- 341, together 
with the condemnation of Paul of Samoaata and Photinus 
which had been agreed upon at Siriuium ten years later*. 

In the year 358 the exiled Liberius bought his return 
to Rome by subscribing (to use his own woi-ds) "' the true 
Catholic faith received at Sirmium by many brethren 
and fellow-bishops," and repudiating Athannsius', Wliat 
was the formula which he subscribed, whether the First 
or the Second of Sirmium, has, been matter of vehement 
diapnte. It ia however hardly possible to suppose that 
the indignation which Hilary* exjiressea against the weak- 
ness of the Roman bishop can have been called forth by 
his having accepted a formula which he himself thought 
compatible with orthodoxy. He must therefore have sub- 
scribed the Second. Hosius was also allowed to return 
home on accepting thin formula, which he did under 
durance, but without repudiating Athanasius', 

The emperor however was still dissatisfied. He de- 
signed that a great synod under hia own influence should 
devise a formiila in which the various parties might agree. 
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What actually came to paHs however waa not one aynod 
but two. In May, 359, four hundred Western bishops as- ' 
sembled at Rimini', who were required by the emporor tO' > 
dfbate only matters of doctrine, and forbidden to separate ■ 
until they should have arrived at a conclusion. Ursaciua ' 
and Valeiis however, who acted ae the entpernr's ministers ' 
in ecclesiastiail affairs, wei'O at first altogether unable to 
carry out his wish that the formula lately settled at Sir- 
mium should be accepted. The great majority of the ' 
assembly held firmly to the faith of Nicien, condemned I 
Arianism and deposed its friends — including Ur.^acius and ' 
Valens — from their scoa. But the delegates who carried 
the decrees of the synod to the emperor, without being 
admitted to an audience, were cai-iied by Ifi'sacius and hi* 
friends to Nice' in Thmce. where a small council was held, 
which was compelled or persuaded to accept a formula — \ 
known as that of Nice — in all its main points identical 
with that to which the Western bishops had asseuted at ; 
Sirmium two years before. This declared the Son " like 
the Father Wiio begat Htm according to the Scriptures, 
Whose begetting no man knows but the Father Who 
begat Him." Beai-iug this confession, and still carrying 
with them the delegates, XJrsacius and Valens returned to 
Kimini, whore by mingled threats and persuasions they 
caused the weary and terrified bishops to accept it. 

Meantime, an Oriental synod had assembled at Selen- ' 
cia°. The Homoiousians, with whom some of the Nicene 
party had made common cause, wei'e in the majority, 
among them being the much -respected Hilary of Poictiers, 
then in ezile in the East ; but the minority of decided 
Arians, under the leadership of Acacius n.nd Eudoxius, 
was still considerable. Passion ran high in the council, 
and the majority ended by passing sentence of deposition 

' BoerateB, ii. 37; Sozomen, iv. 
17, IS, Itf: Theodoret, H. E. li. 
18 fi-i Bulpioius SeveruB, Chron. 
n. 41 CF. Som« fraKBietita of the 
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Cone, i.711ff. 

' Sonrnles, Ji. 37. p. 1-14; SoKo- 
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on their chief oppimeiits. Hut the empcrcir hiid still to 
be reckoned with, and he determined, while shewing his 
repugnance to the extreme Arians by banishing Aetius, 

to forcu the foniiiila of Nice uunu the Etiwt as well as the 
West. He gaijied his end, and in a council at Coiistaiiti- 
nc^le' in the following ycjir this confession' was again put 
forth, with the addition, that the woni ovala, which waa not 
commonly intelligible and which hafl given great offence, 
should no longer bo used; and that the woitl iyVd<TTairt? 
should not be uppliec) to the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The emperor seemed fur the moment to have brought to 
pass the unit^ for which he waa ao anxious ; but a scarcely 
disguised Arianiani was in fiwt estahliyhctl in the Chui-cn, 
and even Eunomius obtained a bishopric. In Gaul, whero 
Julian.who was indifferent to OhriHtian dogma, hafl already 
been proclaimed Augustus, the orthodox bishops made 
their voices heard. In November, 361, Constantiua died 
on his march against his cousin. 

The emperor Julian waa an implacable enemy of 
Christianity, yet his short reign was in fact a blessing in 
diagiiiai?-. Foi' nearly two years the Church, however 
iujui'ed iji its property and its privileges, was entirely 
free from imperial interference in matters of doctrine. 
The gain in this far outweighed the loss, for during this 
period the leaders in the Church, no longer hai-assed by 
imperial politica, came to understand each other better, 
and even to discern points of agreement where all had 
once seemed hostile. 

For some time past the Homoiouaians seem to have 
been coming to the conviction that, in spite of their 
repugnance to the Homoouaion, their views were in fact 
much nearer to those of the Niceue party than to those of 
such Arians as Aetius and Eunomiua", Athanasius, agaia 
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returned from banishment, earnestly aought to unite all 
the parties which were not absohitely Arian, He did not 
indeed wa.ver in hLs allegiance to the Nicfine Faith, but 
he induced a synod which met at Alexandria' to pai'don 
the tall of those who had been unawares seduced into 
Arianism, and to faeiHtate their admission to communioQ 
with the orthodox ChurcL And, what was even more 
important, the opposing pai'ties, when they were lace to 
(ace, came to understand the ambiguity which lurks In 
such words as "essence*" and "substaucoV' The Niccne 
party admitted that their opponents, when they spoke of 
three " Substances," by no means intended to deny the 
unity of the Godhead ; their opponents allowed that those 
who maintained the "one essence" did not intend to deny 
the Tiinity of Pereons*. It would seem that the synod 
deprecated the use of the ambiguous terms altogether'. 

The settlement of the dispute was however rendered 
difficult by two eii-cumstanees. 

In the first place, the doctrine of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit ', which had attracted little attention during 
the firat thirty years of the Arian divisions, now came into 
prominence. At Nicasa the simploHt expression of belief iti 
the Holy Ohost had been held sufficient. The Luciauist 
Confession' of 341 added to this the words "which is 
^ven for the comforting and sanctifying and perfecting of 
them that believe." The synod of Sinnium of 3.51 indi- 
cates that divei'sity of opinion on this subject had already 
begun, when it anathematizes' those who spoke of the 
Holy Spirit as "nnbegotteu." When the i|ue8tion was 
once mooted, Ath.inasius, as might have been expected, 
made a firm stand against error. It was clear to him 
that it was of vital imjiortauoo to recognize the Holy 
Ghost as God, Kther the Holy Qhost is Cod, or He ie a 
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creature; and a ci-eatiire He can not hu*. He cfln not be, 
as waa held by some, merely gne of the ministoring apirits 
Bent forth to do service for them ihnt shall inherit salva- 
tion'. As Bueh views as these weri; in the air, Athanasiua 
required the members of the Alexandrian council not only 
to accept the Creed of Niciea but to repudiate the doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit was a creature. This was however 
vehemently opposed by a party to whom Eiiiphaniua' gives 
the name Pneumatomachi, but who were more commonly 
known as Macedonians from their following the iearlei-ship 
of Macedonius*. This Macodonius had more than once 
appeared as the Aiiau candidate for the episcopal throne 
ot Constantinople, and was in fact chosen by his |mrtyand 
placed in possession of his church by the authority of Con- 
stantins, amid scenes of violence and blood". It was by 
the favour of Constanlius that he was supported, and when 
this was withdi'awn he fell*. In his retn'ement he is said 
to have put forth the view with which his name is 
coimected, that the. Spirit is not Very God, and is there- 
fore a creature and minister of God. Many of those who 
shrank from the Aiian depreciation of the Son of God 
were yet not disposed to admit that the Holy Spirit also 
is of one essence with the Father. From this arose 
divided counsels. In the end those who held the lower 
view of the Holy Spirit came to be eo completely identified 
with the Semiarians that this term was used as aynony- 
mous with Pneumatomachi'. 

The union of all the enemies of Arianiara was also 
much hindered by the state of affairs in the important 
meti-opolis Antioch. Its bishop Euatathiua, an active and 
much-i'espected member of the Niceiie party, had been 
deposed in the year 330. He had been followed by men 
of the middle-party which prevailed in the East, until in 
347 a decided Ariau, Eudoxius, in an irregular manner, 
becamo bishop. On bis translation to Constantinople 
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Meletius, prcviously bisliop oi' Siibaste in Aniiuuiu, wa 
chosen by the dominant party to succeed him'. He 
though at tlie time of his election thrmghfc to incline 
Aiianism, tiiught as bishop a doctrine tou nearly allied 
the Nicene Faith to be pleasing to the Arians. He wa 
conse(|ueut!y dispossessod by the emperor and the Ari» 
EuKoius act up in his place ; hut a considerable portion of 
the Antiochene church coutinued to i-egard Moletiiis as 
their lawful bishop^ There were thus in Antioch at the 
tinje of the Alexandrian council three separate commu- 
nions; the Eitstathiana, whose leader and griirle wa.s then 
a presbyter called Paultniis; the Moletiaus; and the 
Enzuiaiia. The policy of Athaniisius and other leailers of 
the council was to permit, so far as possible, those in 
actual poasoBsiou of ecclesiastical offices to retain (.hem, 
l>rovidoc! that they received the Faith of Nicawi. With 
regard to Antioch. the council natui-ally felt itself bound 
to support the Euatathians, who in troublous times had 
adhered to the orthodox belief. As howuver the EukUi- 
thiana differed In fact but little from the Meletians, and 
had no bishop of their own in Antioch', there waa good 
gi'ound for hope that they would accept Meletius on hia 
return as their bishop, and that in this way the Eosta- 
thiana anr! Meletians would be united. But the hot- 
hended Lucifer of Cagliari, with more zeal than discretion, 
huxxied to Antioch, where he arrived before the delegates 
from the council, and consecrated Paulinus as bishop of 
that city*. There was thus introduced a discoid which 
extended far beyond the walls of Antioch, since the 
Orientals generally did not recognize Paulinus, but Mele- 
tius, aa lawful bishop of Antioch, while Athuuasius and 
the Western bishops could not repudiate Paulinus. an 
being the representative of the most steadfast confessors 
of the Nicene Faith. Lucifer, an eager and honest fanatic, 
ws'i altogether opposed to the gentler methods which were 
in favour at Alesandt ia, from which it would occusionally 
result, that men who had snifered and been banished for 
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thdir steiviltiist nrUierence to the orthodox ffiilh mi|;ht, on 
their I'eturn home, find their placn* ocoiipied by those 
whose greater pliancy had permitted them to adopt the 
views of the doiiimant power for the time beiiiff. He con- 
tended that DO oJie who had comiiiitt(^<) himBclf By adhesion 
to ati erroneoiifi creed under the iron nilo of CiniKtantins 
should be admitted to the communion of the Church with- 
out loss of the ofiice which he hold, nud that all who had 
been banished for conscience sake should re-enter on nil 
their old privileges. As Lucifer's principle would have de- 
poBC«l, for instance, all the bisliops who had subscribed the 
coTiclusiuns of Rimini, it cotild of counfc not be accepN-d; 
and he, as many other good men have done who caimot 
admit compromise. griwUially drifted away from the Catholic 
Church, in which he thonght that a base worhUiness pre- 
vuilnrl over rigid, and justice. The party of Luciferians 
was however neither numerous nor of long continuance. 

In the following year an important synod was held at 
Antioch, at which the Nicone Faith was accepted and a 
diicument sent to the emperor— Julian's successor Jovian 
■ — in which it was explained that "essence" in the Niceue 
Faith was not used in the philosophic sense, but wae 
intended to repudiate the error of those who maintained 
that the Son was created out of nothing'. The hostility 
of Valens, Jovian's successor, who was a decided Arian, 
tended to consolidate the union of parties, and the time 
was now at hand when men of philosophic training, belong- 
ing to & generation which had not known the acrimony <jf 
the early stniggles, made their influence felt. The moat 
important of these were the great Cappadociana, Basil and 
the two Gregories, of Nyssa and of Xazianziia. 

On the death of Jovian, Valontiniaii was chosen em- 
peror by the troops, and at once adopted aa colleague his 
brother Valens, to whom he gave the charge of the East. 
Valentiuiau favoured the Nicene views which were domi- 
nant in the West, Here there was little Arianistii, though 
a few Arian bishops appi>inted by Constantius — as Aux- 
entins at Milan — still held their sees. A Roman synod 
under Damasus declared its adhesion to the Nicene feitb, 
deposed Auxentiiis, and excommunicated him and his fol- 
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lowere'; and an Illyrian coimcil a lew years later a|iplied 
the word HomoousioB to tsach of the- Pctbods of the Holy J 
TriDity". The successor of Auxaiitius at Milan was the 
great Ambrose, who was not only hiiiisplf a bulwark of 
orthodoxy, but was able to control in ecclesiastieal matters ^ 
the- young emperor Gratian. 

In the East however Valens, who htul been baptized j 
by the Arian bishop Kudoxius of ConstaTitinople and was I 
still under his influtiuce, wished to walk in the steps of] 
Constautius. Athanaaiua was too powerful a person in . 
Alexandria to bo removed from his see. but on his deatK 
his orthodox successor Peter was thrust out by main force, ] 
and an Ariau named Lucius enthroned in his jilace. The ■ 
ICgyptian monks, who had been devoted to Athauitsius, 
suffered persecution. But the further East, where Valens 
generally resided with the view of wa.tching (he Persian 
frontier, suffered most from his ill-tempered violence. The 
most horrible act attributed to hiui was the death of a large \ 
number of delegates of the orthorlo.x party who had come 
to lay before hijn the wrong and injustice which they had 
to endure. They were put on board a ship, which took 
firo when out at sea — set on fire, it was believed, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from high quarters — and all the 
delegates perished, the crew alone making their escape'. 

Throughout this disasli'oua period however the recon- ; 
eiliation of the Homoiousian with the Nicene party con- ; 
tinned to make progress. The former did indeed, in a 
council held at Lampsacus', maintain the views expressed 
in the Dedication-Cfouncil at Autioch more than twenty- 
years before ; but as they condemned the Eudosians they 
had to suffer at the hands of the emperor the same per- 
secution as the Nicene party. In their distress they ' 
turned to the Western emperor and the Roman bishop, . 
sending three bishops as a deputation to Valentiuian and 
Liberius, with instructions to accept the Homoousion and 
to seek communion with Rome. Valentinian being in Gaul, 
Liberius alone received them on their arrival in Rome. 
To him the deputies explained, that when they spoke of : 
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the Son as " like the Fatht-r io all things " they meant 
precisely what waa intended to be expressed by Honio- 
ousion ; and they handed him a document as the confession 
of their faith in which, after anathematizing Arius and 
several other heretics, they declared their hearty assent to 
the Nicene Creed. Liberius now admitted them to ofini- 
munioti. and dismissed them with letters to the bishops 
who had sent them'. Difficulties however were not at un 
end, for one of the delegates, Eustalhiua of Sebaste, fell 
back into Ai'iaiiisni and drew others after him. But it 
was now evident that the real convictions of the great 
majority of Chm'ch teachers inclined to the doctrines of 
which Athanasius had been the great exponent and de- 
fender. The negotiationB with Rome for the restoration 
of peace to the Church, though supported by Basil and — 
so long as he lived — by Athanasius, proceeded for some 
time but slowly in conaoqucuce of the distrust which 
the Western leadeiis felt towards the theologians of the 
East. On the death of Valens, however, in the year 378, 
a great change caine over the political circiimst.ances 
of the empire. Gratian, the surviving emperor, who had 
always been favoiu-nblo to Athauasiau teaching, permitted 
the bishops who had been banished by Valens to return 
to their sees. In the autumn of the same year an im- 
portant council of one hundred and forty-six Eastern 
bishops mis held at Autioch', at which the letter of Dania- 
SU8 and the Roman synod of the year 309°, in favour of the 
Kioone Faith, was approved and accepted. In the follow- 
ing year Gratin.n chose a.'i his colleague in the empire the 
noble Spaniard Thcxlosius, who imniediateiy alter his 
baptism issnod an edict* in favour of the orthodox faith in 
the Holy Trinity, and strongly condemnatory of heresy. 
In the year 381 met the Cniincil of Constantinople, which, 
though only attended by one hundred and fifty bishops, 
and those entirely from the E:\8tern Empire, came to be 
regarded, from its epoch-making character, as cecumenical". 
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This famous aaaembly confirmed tho Creed agreed upon 
at Nictea, and anathematized those who rejected or im- 
pugned it'. It has frequc-ntly been stated that at this 
council the Creed ofNictea was brought, by certain alter- 
ations, omissions and additions, into the form in wliich it 
is now recited in our churches. ITiis in howi^vcr an t;rror. 
The Croud which we know aa " Nicene" is found in a tract 
of Epiphaniua* which can acarcoly be dated later than tho 
year 374, and does not appear there as anjthing new. It 
is in fact the Ci'eud of .Tei'nealem with cei'taiu Niceiio 
additions'. No early historian mentions any Creed having 
been put forth by this council as its own, but all mention 
its adhesion to the Nicene ; while the Fa.thcrs of Constan- 
tinople themsolvos assert most emphatically that whate\'or 
persecutions or afflictions ihey had endured they had borne 
for the sake of the evangelic faith ratified at Nicjra in 
Bithynia by the three hundred and eighteen Fathers'. 
No words could more plainly express the fact that they 
supposed themsctvoa to have ratified the very Creed 
adopted at Nicica, and not any subsequent moaification 
of it. If they put f>rth the " Constant inopoli tan " Creed. 
they can only have done so in the belief that it wa.s the 
Nicene ; and it is hardly credible that a hundred and fifty 
bishops from all parLs of tho East, in an age when dogmatic 
formulas were keenly scrutinized, ca.ti have been so mis- 
taken. What is Certain is that the Creed in (question was 
produced at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and was 
ultimately received by the whole Church. 

But 1'heodoaiiia was still anxiou.s about the unity of 
the Church, which had even now been but imperfectly 
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attaineil. In the year 383 he causeil a conference to l>e 
held at Coustaulmi)ple', to which rfurt^siiulativt-s of the 
various parties were summoned ana presented written 
sttLt^mcat^ of their faith. Even Evinomius gave in his 
creed. The emperor, after reading the various prof^waions, 
accepted that which dociartKl Ihe several Persons of the 
Holy Trinity Honioousian. Those who refiiHed it he de- 
clared heretical, forbade to teach, to ordain bishops, or even 
to mcjpfc together for worship'. 

In the West the empress Juatina, who niled in the 
name of hor young son Valeutinian II,. waa a passionate 
supporter of the Ariana. Under her indnence complete 
freedom of woi«hip was granted to those who accepted the 
formula of Rimini, and all who opposed the carrying out of 
this measure were threatened with severe punishment*. 
From all parts of the empire the discomfited Arians sought 
refuge at Milan, where she held her court. She would fain 
have given them possession of a church, but here she found 
herself powerless against the great Ambrose, whoso influ- 
ence in tho city was greater than hers*. Justina however 
died iu the year 388, and her son could scai-cely refuse to 
Thcotlosius, who had given him the victory over the usurper 
Maximus, tho support which he desired for tho orthodox 
IHirty. Fi-om {his time Arianism declined throughout tho 
empire and gradually died away. From the end of thi' 
fourth century it is only found, as a living force, among 
the nations which pressed in from the frontiers. 

The Arian controversy, beginning with the great ques- 
tion of the nature of the Divine Sou, His eternal Souship, 
had in its course involved tho question of the Personality 
and Coequality of the Holy Spirit, and led to amore exact 
definition of the Tiinity in Unity. It came to be recog- 
nised that while the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God. yet they are not three Gods, but 
one God. In Greek theology, mainly under the influence 
of Basil the Great and his school, the expression of the 
great mystery which obtained general currency was, " one 
Essence' in three Substances"" or personalities. The 
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special eharacteriHtic of the Father is that He is unbegot- 
tBD, of the Son that He is begotten, of the Holy Ghost that 
He proceeds' from the Father, or — to use thu form now 
foi' many centuries current in the West — from the Father 
and the Son. There were however some who — taking the 
word "substance" tn be equivalent to "essence'' — preferred 
to express the dietiuction of being by the word "person"" 
i-ather than "substance," In the West, the language of' 
theology on this point was elaborated mainly by St Augiis- 
tin'. He, holding that in Latin there was no distinction 
between " essentia '■ and "substantia," expressed the three- 
fold distinction in the one "substantia" by the words 
"Tres Pers<ina3'." The so-called Athanasian Creed pro- 
bably does not fall within the period treated in this book. 
It is however little more than a full and methodical ex- 
pression of the views of St Aiigiistin. 

With regard to the " Procession " of the Holy Spirit, 
the Orientals, anxious to avoid any appearance of recog- 
nizing more than one ao\irce or origin of being, always 
clung to the expression of the" Constantinopolitau " Greed, 
which represeuta the Spiiil as proceeding ft'om the Father. 
In the West, the gi-eat influence of Hilary of Poiclicrs, 
Ambrose and Augustin gave weight to the proposition 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, and this received the authority of the first council at ■ 
Toledo", In the year 58i), the thii'd council' at the same 
place set forth the "Constantinopolitan " Creed itself with 
the clause relating to the Holy S])irit in the form "ox 
Patre et Filio prooerlentein," and in this form it has for ^ 
many centuries been recited in the Western Church. 



' Tlio Father is ayhviirot. the 
Son 7fvnjT0t, tho Holy GhoHt iK- 
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* npairuiwor. 

' In the tieatiBO J>r Triiiitale. 
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Diet, of Che. Aiiti'i. m. laOffl. 

* Hardouin ui. 471. 
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m, The [ncamatff Son, 

The Arian oonirovorKy was critical tiad indeed vital for 
the Church inasmuch us it coiiceracd th« viiry ewiiiiK-c of 
Christianity. The whole scheme of redemption fitiltd if 
tho Son wa§ not indeed from all eternity " V ery Ood from 
Very GoU." But it was e(]iially true, to look at the matter 
from the other side, that Christ could not be the tnie ro* 
proseutative of humanity uuIeBS He were "perfect Man 
of the substance of His mother bom in the world, of s 
reasonable soul ami human flesh subsisting," so that"Gwl 
and Man ia one Clirlat." The ooiitrnvcrsies tlini on the 
nature of the Incarnation which followed that on the Con- 
substantiality of the Eterual Son were scarcely less im- 
tportaiit. So the opinions of Apnilinaris, who denied to the 
Incarnate Son a "reasonable sfiul ;" of Ncstorius, who re- 
gardod the body of the Lord simply as an instniment 
moved by the indwelling deity; of the Mouophysitea, who 
either considered tho Human Nature to be absorbed by 
the Divinp, or the two Matures to bo so luingled and cou- 
fuBod 03 to fonu but oue; all these had to be met and 
overcome in order to preserve tho faith of the Church. 

1. Apollinaris of Laodicea', akecn opponent of Arian- 
ism, was led in tho coui'se of his ilialectic to consider the 
union of God and Man in one Person. A complete man 
ho hold to consist of three parts, a material body, an 
"irrational soul" or vital principle animating the body, 
and a spirit, intellect or rational soul", which includes 
not only intelligence but will. Now the third and 
highest of these could not, he believed, coexist in the 
same individual ivith the divinily ; he taught therefore 
that in the Incarnation, instead of the apirit, intellect or 
rational soul, the Divine Logos or Word entered into a 
man. In short, the Ine.imatiou was simply the entering 
of the Word into the living body of a man, which with- 
out it would have been simply animal. What in an ordi- 
nary man is the human rijasun and will, was in the Saviour 
the Divine Logoa. 
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This doctrine soon attrtictod great attention. It open- 
ed a new line of thought and suggested new difficulties to 
those who wished tu define exactly to theraselves the great 
mystery of the union of the Human and the Divine in 
one person, Apollinaris's literary tjilent soon brought him 
many adherents. There can be little doubt that it was 
with rei'ereuce to him, though his na.me is not mentioned, 
that the Alexandrian Couneil of the year 362 insisted that 
the body of the Saviour was not an irrational one'. 

The importance attached to the doctrine of Apollinaris 
ia evident from the numei'ous refutations be.stowed upon it 
by some of the greatest teachers of the time, which form 
now our principal authorities for the history of the Apol- 
linarian heresy. Atlianasius", Gregory of Nazianzus', 
Gregory of Nysfi.^*, and Tiieodore of Mopsuestia', wrote 
against it. These theologians pointed out how perilous 
were the opinions of Apollinaris to the Christian faith, 
and controverted the expositions of Scripture by which he 
sought to defend them. Athatiasius in particular insists 
upon the folly and impiety of attempting to define so 
ineffable a mystery as the union of God and man in one 
person. Even in au ordinary man the indwelling of the 
HolySpiritisuot a thing explicable in the forms of human 
understanding. Theodore, as able in dogma as in exe- 
gesia, asserted vigorously the presence in Chi'ist of a true 
rational soul. Without a suul capable of human suffering, 
how could He feel the agony in Gethsemane? Unless 
He had a human mind, how could He grow in wisdom ? 
Growth of mind and mental agony imply the presence of 
human qualities, not merely of an animal body. There 
must therefore have been two complete natures, the di\nne 
and human, in the Lord. In the West also oppodtion 
sprang iip to the new conception of the indwelling of the 
Deity in Ghiist. Hilary of Poictiera opposed Apollinaris 
in the spirit of Athanaaius. Augustin also contended for 
the presence of a true hiiniaii sou! — not merely a xdtal 



njp. Hordouin, Coiw. i. 130. 

' De Ini^amatioite e. dpolinariti'n. 
Athanniiiiis doea not namn liim. 
though he ^mbatB IlIh oiiluiona. 

■ Hpiitt. ad aeetarivm aDil ad 
CiuUdonium {Onit. 51, A-J). 
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Principle — in the Lord; thure wcru two natures in His one 
'ersoD. 

But while Apollinaris'a sharp definitions were gener- 
ally rejoc ted, there were probably luauy orthodox believers 
who (111 consciously read Apnllinnriiiii trcatiiic's under the 
veuorablu iianjt;8 of Juuliu Miirlyr, Gri;jji>ry niaumfttur- 
g\is, JultuR of Rome, and even Atnanaaiua himself*. Home 
of the adherents of the now sect were apparently not very 
scrupulous as to the im-ans wht-reby th«y gave uurroucy Co 
thuir opiuioua. 

In the year 375 ApoUinaria left the Church and became 
the leader of a sect, which was one of thoso anathematized 
by the Fii'st Council of Constantinople'. He died fifteen 
years later, but his followers luaiutained thijtnst-lvc's under 
various appellations — such as Dimcerites', from their re- 
cognizing in Christ only two of tbo three component parts 
uf hum.in nature — in Bpitu of [K'toccu tion by the state, 
until they were either reconciled lo the Calljolic Chui-ch 
or absorbed into tho Monophyaitca, 

2. The movement begun by ApollinariB soon caused 
further agitation. When specnlatiou once seized on the 
great mystery of the imiou of God and Man in one Person, 
it waa dilficult for the fallible human intellect to avoid 
error, even when sincerely aiming at truth. Tho theolo- 
gians of the Antiochene School took o<?ca.sion from tho 
contvover.sy with ApoUiuaiis to insist more emphatically 
on the reality and peifection both of the Divine and the 
Human Nature in Christ- Tho most dlstingnished teach- 
ers among them, Diodorns of Tr.i'siis and Thr^oilore of Mo- 
psuftstitt, insaetert on the perfect Manhooil of Christ in their 
wiitings, which were held in tho highest esteem in the 
Eastern churches. Thus Theodore* taught that "Our 
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Lord God the Word took upon Him perfect Man of the 
seed of Abraham and David. ..of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh aubflisting. Which Man, like us in uaturu, 
fashioned by the power of the Holy Spirit in the Virgin's 
womb, born of a woman, born iincler the- law. He in an 
ineffable manner connected witli Himself." After the 
ABconsion " Hi; recc-ivo8 the adoration of all ci'oation, 
inasmuch as the connexion which He has with the 
Divine Nature is an iudiaaohiblc one," These words, 
" connected with Himself," " connexion '/' which were 
thought insufficient to express the union* of the two 
Natures, were destined to hear a prominent part in 
controversy. The Aiexandriana on the olher hand inclined 
to exalt the Godhead in our Lord, even at the risk of di- 
miniehing the perfection of his Manhood. They were ac- 
customed, in fact, to Speak of Christ as in all respects God, 
even during His humiliation. His "emptying of Himself," 
on earth. Hence it is not very siu^prisiug that a Gallicon 
monk in Africa, Leporius, who had taught, not that Very 
God was born Man, but that the Perfect Man was born 
together with God, was admonished to confess that the 
etenifl.l Son of Ood, born befijre the ages from the Father, 
iu these last Jays was of the Holy Spirit and Mary ever- 
virgin made Man, born God*. This was in fact to say 
that the Blessed Virgin was the " Mother of God," and that 
epithet seems from about this time to have been commonly 
applied to her by tVioso who favom-ed the Alexandrian 
theology, as a protest against those who spoke of the Di- 
vinity of Christ as merely "connected with" His Humanity, 
Nestorius', who h.id been long a monk and afterwnrilg 
a presbyter in Antiouh, was in the year 428 I'aisod to the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople. He was, if not an 



above in Oieselar, K.-O. i. 441 n.b. 

Lulia Irauslation in Mntius Mer- 
outor, p. 41 ff. (gcI. liuliizo]. 
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actual piipilofTheodoreof Moj>siiL'-*tia,at unymtrC thuroiigh- 
\y iiiibiiea with the spiril of the Antiochene Sdiool. Hi! 
was a, pious anil zealous ni.tu, but in the govenimtint of his 
diotiusi.- he shewed, as might perhaps have bcvu expected 
from his previous tniiiiiug, jjivat &til1iiea.s and wiiiit, of liict 
in deahtig with men, togc-ther with too grout rea*liuuss 
to persecute opponents, " Give mo," ho exclaimed to the 
emperor in nis inan^iral discourse, "a land purged of 
heretics, and I will give you heaven in ivturn; hel]> mc 
to vanquish the hereticH, aud 1 will help you to vanqiiish 
the Persians'." With these views it is not surprising that 
he set himself to put dowu all heresies without iliserimi- 
nation. To doubt the cotisubstaiiiiality of the Sou and to 
celebrate Easter on Iho wrong day were iji his eyes equally 
eriminal. It was not long before he broached that opinion 
on the lucnruation which caused his fall. 

AnaataaiuH, a presbyter whom Nestorius had brought 
with him from Antioeh, declared from the pulpit — "Let 
nil man call Mary the Mother of God', for she is a human 
being, and it is impossible for God to be b()ru of a human 
being"." It was not perhaps altogether unnatural, while 
men wore vehemently asserting the Son of God to have 
been begotten of the Father before all ages, that Anasta- 
sius and othere like-minded should have been startled to 
hear it affirmed that Christ, aa God, waa born of His 
human mother. But Anastasius's protest seems to have 
been inisnndorstood ; it was taken as if the preacher had 
represented Jesua to have been a mere man. The ex- 
citement increased when a bishop, Dorotheas, who chanced 
to be in the capital at the time, exclaimed in a sermon, 
" Cursed be the man who calls Mary the Mother of 
God," and Nestorius neither restrained nor censured 
him*. The question whether the title "Mother of God" 
could pi'operly be applied to the Virgin Maty was J'roTu 
this time vehemently diseueeed by both clergy and laity. 
At last Nestorius himself intervened. In his teaching he 
rejected the disputed expression as giving rise to false 
conceptions; but he ciwcfully guarded himself against the 
supposition that he denied the Divinity of the Lord, and 
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pntljosedtogive tothe Virgiu the title "Mother of Chiist'." 
While he was preaching a sermon iii whioh this view wa» 
expounded, he was intLTi'iiptod by a layman exclaiming, 
" The Eternal Word Himself siibtiiitted to a second birth'. ' 
Thereupon arose a violent diBturbancc, as some of the 
audience took the part of Nestoriua while others sided 
with the layman who had interrupted him. Nustorius 
resumed hia discourse, praised the zeal of those who had 
taken his part, and spoke contemptuously of the intemip- 
ter. In this excited state of piihlio feeling I'rnclos of 
Cyzicue, on the invitation of Nostoriiis liiiiiselt^ preached in 
Constantinople on ii festival of the Virgin, In the presence 
of the patriarch he delivered a florid panegyrie of the 
Virgin an Mother of the Ineanmte Word, and declared 
that those who refused her that title denied by impli- 
cation the Divinity of Christ. When he ceased, Ne«- 
toriiis himself Bpoke, and begged the assembly not to be 
dazzled by the brilliant oration which they hud heai-J. 
He afterwards preached several sermons' on the same 
subject, in which he explained in what sense ho could 
accept the expreesiuu " Mother of God," and even went so 
far as to say that Mary Wiis to be honoured because .she 
had received God within her. According to Cyril', Nes- 
torius taught as follows. As the woman produces the body 
of her child, but God breathes into it a .sold, and hence 
the woman cannot be called the niothei' of the soul, but 
only of the animal portion of the human being ; so Mary 
bore the human being who wa-i interpenetrated by the 
Word of God, and is consequently not the Mother of 
God. This was not satisfactory; the escitemeut grew 
stronger, A piiper was displayed publicly in Constanti- 
nople iu which Nestoriua was compared to Paul of Samo- 
sata. A monk went so fai- as to attempt to hinder him 
from ascending the pulpit, thinking him a heretic and 
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tinwoi'lhy to tench the- Clirii^tian pcopio'. And the fire 
which smotikieroii in the city was soon ulirrod by an 
iuipiilse from without. 

Cyril of Alexaudria wajs the most prominent representa- 
tive of the Alc-xnodriiui Schijul. Kvcri Wforo NtstoriHS 
was raisoJ to the stm of Consluiitinoplo, Cyril had uxprt-siSL^d 
in a Iroatbe ou the Incjirnation views not easily to be 
reconciled with his. When he controverted Nestoriiia, 
there is no doubt that he did so I'mni sincere conviction. 
Yet it would Becm that in the heat of controversy he attri- 
buted to his opponent opinions which he did not hold ; he 
perhaps disliked him for his efforts to restore the fair fame 
of Chryeostora'; and the eimflict was embittered by the 
rivalry between the ancient see of Alexandria ana the 
new tlirone of Constantinople. 

When he heard of the proeewhngs in the capital he 
proceeded at firat t't'iitly and eaiitinusly, for Nestorius 
was iu favour at the imperial court. Without naming him, 
he defended the use of the title " Mother of Gixt" in one 
of his usual Easter Pastoi'als, and also in an admonitory 
letter to the monks of Eyypt, aniong whom wei-e found 
aflherentH of the Nestoriaii opinion. By this second letter, 
which was widely circulated, Nestorius felt himself ag- 
grieved. Cyril sought to justify what he had said in a 
letter to Nestorius', and the latter* replied. After this 
Cyril used his utmost efforts to strengthen his party in 
Constantiuople, and to weaken the influence of Nestorius 
at court. Moreover he brought the Westicm Church into 
the conflict by a letter to pope Celestiiius" iu which he 
charged Nestorius with denying the Divinity of Christ 
and asserting that it was hut a man who died for us. In 
vsun Nestorius explained* that he was ready to style the 
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Virgin the Mutlier of GliiI, if that title was understood 
refer to the union of God and Man in one Christ ; he wa 
declared a heretic by a Roman synod'. Cuiestinuaohargo 
Cyril to esocute l,he decrtie of Lliia synod, and if Nestoriual 
refused to recant, to remove himfroni his see' — aniinhoard- 
of claim on the pni't of the blahop and a provincial synod'^ 
of Rome. The support of Kunie did howiivt-r no doubt 
give wjiitideuce to Cyril, who went on his way undaunted- 
ly. He wrote to Nestoriu* a letter in the name of au Alcx-i 
andrian synod, callhif; upon him to recant bis errors, ajid 
subjoining a schedule of twclvo propositions wbicli wer 
condemned'. The most important point in these wa 
that the natural union of the two natures in Cbriat wa 
insisted upon, and the notion of a mere binding togethe 
in one person condemned'. Ntistonue responded by a list 
of twelve condemned propoaitiona of an opposite character*. | 
These were received with favour in the churcrhes of Syrij 
and Asia Minor, where Cyiil's opinions were distrusteii 
invulviny a mingling or coalescing of the two natures ir 
Christ. Theodoret, the church -historian, at the auggestioQ] 
of John bishop of Antioch, wrote a special treatise to refut 
them. To remedy the confusion and division which aroseii 
Theodosius IL called a general Council at Ephesus, toJ 
which both Cyril and Ncstorius wei'e smnmoned. CyriLj 
with his adherents arrived first at the place appointeij 
and — in spite of the solemn wai-ning of Isidore of Pelu^ 
siiun*-^ re fusing to wait the arrival of the Asiatic bishojKiJ 
who had been detained on the way, and were still a feT 
days' journey from the city, opened the proceedings. Nca-i 
torins, himself u member of the synod, was sumivioned 
to a tribunal wbicb was to judge him, and, on his rofusafl 
to appear, was condemnc'd anil a sentence of deposition 
pronounced against him'. A few days after this the 
Asiatic bishops arrived, and found to their surprise that 
the great question was already decided. They met unde 
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the prusidcucy of John i>f Antioch, ami ))[i,8i«!d sentence of 
deposition on Cyril and bis principal ally, Mcnmon bishop 
of Ephcsue'. Thcodosins, utfi^n^iud by tho nrrogaut beha- 
vioui- of Cyril, at Uml cotifiiined all the thren nenWiico^. 
In the end however Oyril and Memnon were allowed to 
remain in possftwion of tlitur si'os, while Nostuiius was 
coinpelleil to withdraw to tiiu rnijnni<k'ry in thi; iK^j^hbuiir- 
hoiiil of Antioch whence he had ci)rne. The emperor how- 
ever, thinking there was no csstntial difference between 
the parties, was nnxiims for a rmimiuliiition, fur which 
Jdliii of Antioch and Tlieodoret alao exerted themselves'. 
Cyril did not formally withdraw his list of condemned 
propositions, but he agreed to accept ji Confession of Faith 

Erooably diawn up by Theoduret at the re(|UeMt of Jiihn. 
a this the I^oi'd is coiifi«sod a* "of a I'easonable soul and 
a body subsisting; begottou of the Father before the ages 
as touching 11 is Coilheiul, and inuinrnte in these lust ilny« 
for ns and for our salvation of Maiy the Virgin as tonehiug 
His Manhood; for there came to pass a union of two 
naturoa.. .According to this conception of union without 
confusion we confuss the Holy Viigin to be Mother of 
God, because Uod thi; Word touk ticsb and becunie Man, 
and from His conception united with Himself the shrine 
[i.e. the human body] received from her'." This formula 
was by no means generally accejttablc to Cyril's jiartizans. 
Cyril himself and the emperor seem to have been as 
anxious for peace as John and 'i'heodoret ; but a consider- 
able number of the Eastern bishops who favoured Nestorius 
remained in opp<.isition. Ne.storiu.s himself was abont four 
years after his return to Antioeh driven from his monas- 
tery and sentenced to paas the i-eat of his days at 
Petra'. It is probable however that this sentence was 
not carried out, as we find that he actually went to an 
oasis in Upper Egypt There he was carried off by a 
wandering tribe, and, after being set at liberty, v/an 
dragged hither and thither by imperial nfficials until 
bo died an nnlcnown death'. 
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We have seen that the difi'fi'cuce between KeMtorui 
and hiB oppoDi'tits was not fio f'uinJaiuental but that meij 
like Cyril on one side and John of Aiitioch on the othi 
could discover terms of accommod.il.ion. But importaii 
matters did in fact undtrliu the controversy. It was not 
only the true Ilumanity of the Son which was in fiuestion 
but also the estimation in which the Virgin was to be 
hold. When Ncstoriiis asked, " If God has a Molher, why 
should we blame the heathen who e[)eak of mothers of 
gods' ?" he was au unskilful controversialiat and gave need- 
less offence. Stiil, it was from this time that the process 
began which in the end transferred to the Virgin Mn.ry 
the old pagan title of " Queen of Heaven"." And in the 
Chriato logical controversy there is a real and important 
difference between the thororigh -going members of each 
pai-ty. The Nestorian extreme is the recogiiition of two 
natures in Christ so distinct as to be iucajiablc of forming 
a unity. The Cyrillic extreme is the conception of Oud 
clothed in flesh abiding among men; God taking man's 
physical fi'ame upon Him rather than man's nature; for » 
human reason and will are essential to the conipluteucas 
of man's uatiu-e. Nestorius by no means intended to make 
two persons in Cliriat, Cyril by no means intended to deny 
that He was Very Man; but in this case, as in many 
others, consequences were drawn from propositions which 
their authors would certainly have disowned, 

Noatorianism did not come to an end on the conder 
nation of its founder, tliough Cyril and his party gain 
more and more the uppei- hand and won over both the 
emperor and John of Antioch. Nestorius was succeeded 
in the see of Constantinople by Pi-oclus, so that within n 
fchort time after the Council of Ephesus the three D;reat 
Patriarclial sees of Alexandria, Constantinople and Rome 
were in the hands of oppououts of Nestorianiam. Giwat 
efforts were made to crush it, hut some of the Eastern 
bishops refused to be put down. Rabiilas bishop of Edessa, 
though himself a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestla, joined 
Cyril in condemning the writings of IXodorus and Theo- 
doi-e, and expelled from the school of Eilaesa those teachei-s 
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'■who were Buspected of Nestorian leaainga. Bui Juhii of 

Antioch was opposed to blackenmg the memory of theao 

diatinguishcil Antiochc-ues, aud tljG eniprror fnrbaiie the 

poBl-iiiorteni condemnation of men who had doptirted in 

I commTinion with the Church, On the death of Ralmlaa in 

. 4:>5. Ibas. o«i> of thii teachers expelled from Edcssa anil an 

[avowed dimple of TliL'odore, bticaino his successor. 8ome 

|othf;r of the haniahed teachers betook themselves to Persia. 

rvhere, especially in Nisibis. the opinionB of Theodore were 

[held in high respect. These I'pisiati Neatorians maintain- 

1 ed tin active interconree with Ede^a so long as Ibas nileii 

f there. At a later date, under the emperor /eno, the school 

I of Edcssa, the last stronghold of the Ncstorians within the 

'empire, was destrnyed. Its teachers for the most part 

took refuge under the more tolerant eivjiy of Persia, and 

, fonnded there a Church which was not in communion 

with the Church of the empire. This body produced 

several men of leartnng, and is not extinct even at this 

[day. 

.3. The compromise entered into between Cyril and 
John of Antioch did not permanently settle the Beriuua 
question which was mooted in the Nestorian dispute. It 
i broke out afresh when Dioscorus, a hot-headed aud violent 
I man, succeeded Cyril as patriarch of Alexandria, and at 
once began to attack those whom be suspected of Nes- 
lorianism. Actual division however did not arise until 
Eutyches, the aged arch i man d rite of a monastery in Con- 
stantinople and an old adherent of Cyril's, proclaimed hia 
views, Into the Person of Christ., he said, there enter no 
■ doubt two distinct Natures.but after their union only one is 
to be recognised : the Humanity in Him is so completely 
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absorbed by tho Divinity, that even the Body of CI: 
is not to be I'egarJed as of the same specifs with out 
This was startling even to those who might be considered' 
members of the same party, Enscbiuu, bishop of Dory- 
beum, once an eager partisan of C'yril and a vigorous 
opponent of Nestorius, laid the case before Flavian, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and hie domestic council'. 
Flavian, a moilerate follower of the Antiochene school, 
took action reluclantly, foreseeing the troubles which 
might follow, and Eiityclies at first rcfneed to appear. 
After thrco summonses however he presented himself, 
and declared that as to one of the chixrges — that of having 
said that Christ brought His Body with Him from 
Heaven — he was guiltless. As to the rest, he said that 
he had never allowed himself to eni^iiire curiously into 
the nature" of the Lord's Body, and had not been accus- 
tomed to say that it was of the same essence as ours'; 
but if it was his duty to say that He took fiesh of the 
Virgin and was of the same e.sscnce with us, he would 
say it ; but he persisted that, though the Lord was pro- 
duced from two Natures before the union', after the 
union there was but one*. In the end Eiityches was 
deprived of his orders, excommunicated, and deposed from 
his office of archimandrite". He had however powerful 
supporters; he was favoured by the imperial Court, and 
also by Dioscorus, who readily seized this 0|ipor1.unity to 
join in the fray. By favour of the empress. Kutyches 
obtained a rehearing of his case before a sy[iod at Con- 
stantinople' in the following year, which however did not 
reverse the previous sentence. Dioscorus then, in epito 
of the opposition of Flavian and Pope Leo, induced the 
emperor to summon to Ephesiis an ecumenical council, 
at which, to use the expression of the empeiBr's letter 
to the synod", all that devilish root might be extirpated 
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and the Nestoriana cast out of the churches. DiuHconis 
himself prt'sided in the council', which soon became a 
scene of the utmost violence and confusion. Eutyches 
waa restored to his rank and office, while his accuser, 
Eiisebina of DorylKum, waa not even granted a hearing, 
hut was dejjosed, together with Flavian, by the intimi- 
dated bishops. When some of thetn gave signs of pro- 
ti^sting, Dioscoiue called in a baud of soldiL-rs and monks, 
who with loud shouts and threats put down all opposition. 
" Cut io two those who talk of two Natures," was the ciy. 
Flavian was so roughly haudlod that he died on his way 
to the place of banishment to which he had been sen- 
tenced, Hilai'y, the legate of the Roman bishop, saved 
himself by flight, as did alao Eusebius of Dorylaeum. In 
Bubsoquent sittings the most liiatingiii.shed members of 
the Antiochene party — Ibas of Edessa, Irenteus of Tyre, 
Domnus and Thoodorct, — had sentence of deposition passed 
upon thera, while the emperor forbade the circulation of 
Theodoret's writings, and condemned them to be burnt. 
This " Band of Bri";anda'", as Leo of Rome called it, marks 
the culmination of the power of the Alexandrian patriarch 
and his party. 

But the reaction soon set in. On the death of Theo- 
dosiuK II. the imperial government came into the bauds 
of his sister Pulcberia and her husband Mariiian, a man 
of TL'al ilhiJity. The bishop of Rome h(ut already, in a 
letter to Flavian', endeavoured to set forth the right 
doctrine which w;is endangered by the errors of Kestorius 
ami Eutychea, but at the Ephesine meeting his legates 
had not been heard. All those who had been injurod 
by the Band of Briguuds now tui-ned for help to Leo, who 
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was very ■willing to decide the matter in a Western counc 
under his owu influence. The coiirso however preferre 
by the rulers of the state was to Bummon an ceciimpnic 
council in some spot not too far removed from CouBtanUil^ 
nopio to be under the influence of the Court. Such a 
council accordingly met at Chalcedon' in the year 451, 
annulled the deciisiona uf the Band of Brigands, and de- 
posed Dioscorus on account of his violent injustice. It 
recognised Cyril as orthodox ; but when it was proposed 
to vindicate the orthodoxy of Theodoret also, there arose a 
vehement opposition, and the resolution respecting him 
waa not passed until he had agreed to condemn Nestorius. 
On the basis of the compromise of 433 and Leo's letter 
to Flavian a formula" was drawn up to the follownie 
eifuct. Our one Lord Jesus Chi-iat is perfuct in Godheati 
and perfect in Manhood, Veiy God and Very Man of a 
reasonable soul and a body, of one essence with the Father 
as touching His Godhead, of one essence with us as touch- 
ing hie Manhood ', in all respects like to ub, sin only ex- 
cepted ; begotten of the Father before the ages as touching 
His Godhead, but in these last days, for us and for our 
salvation, bom of Mary the Virgin, the Mother of Goci, 
as touching His Manhood ; one and the same recognised aa 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only- begot ton, in two Natures without 
confusion, without change, without distinction, without 
separation And the difference of Natures is in no way 
abolished by the Union ; rather, the properties of each 
Nature are ])rescrved and run together in oue Person and 
one Substance: the one Son, Only- begotten, God- Word. 
Lord Jesus Christ is not piirted or divided into two 
Persons. The intention of this was to reject both Kuty- 
ches's practical denial of two Natures in the Incai'uato 
Son, and the division of the Godhead and the Manhood 
which was attnbuted to Nestorius. But, with all the 
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care with which it was drawn, it BtilJ seemed to favour 
Nestoriiis rather than Eutyches, and was to those who 
followed the teaching of Cyril a stone of at.umbiinc ant) a 
rock of offence. It was from the Council of Chatcetfon that 
there sprang the great Moiiophysite controversy which 
rtmed from the middle of the fifth century to the end 
of the sixth, and shook to their foundations both tho 
Church and the empire, 

4. The first signs of the coining trouble appeared in 
Palestine. A monk named Theodosius, on his return from 
Chalcedon. caused by his fanatical preaching against the 
council an alarming disturbance'. With the help of liber- 
ated coDviets Jerusalem was sacked and burnt, its bishop 
Juvenal compelled to take tlight, and Theodosius ruled for 
more than a year in his stead. In vain the emperor 
Marcian ' .strove to overcome the prejudices of the monks ; 
they held uu their way, supported by the widow of the 
emperor Theodosius II., Euflocia^ouce Athenaiis *^who 
was then living in Palestine. When the insurrection ivas 
at last put down Theodosius took refuge among the monks 
on Sinai, where the emperor was poweiless to reach him. 
In Ejjyi't a powerful pai-ty refused to aekuowledgo the 
depoHitiou of Dioscorus by the council, and the election of 
Proterius as his successor in the see of Aleiandria led to 
a riot in which a party of soldiers was burned alive by 
the mob in the Serapeum, to which they had retreated'. 
Proterius was only safe under a military guard. After 
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the death of the emperor Marciao and the accession 
Leo, the adhevents nf Dicwt'oi'iis took courage to elect 
pfitriarch Tituulheiis Aelurus^, who had followed Diosourui 
into banish men t. In the disturbances which followedJ 
Proteiins was murdered by the pa.rti.sans of Timotheus in] 
a baptistery to which he iiitd flod fur refuge*. After ai| 
majority of the bishops had expressed themselves in favouT 
of the maintenance of the definition of Chakcdon', the 
emperor Leo I. leatorcd, so far aa external power couk 
the atithoiity of the orthodox Church. Tiruotheus Aelurua 
was banished, and anotlicr Timotheus, known aa Salopha 
ciolu.i or BasiHcuB, was cho.ien in his place'. Even ii 
Awtioch, the very phice where in general Alexandrian) 
theology was most unfavourably received, Mouophysitisr 
now cropped up at the instigation of a monk known 
Peter the Fuller, who was supported by the emperor'a 
soii-in-law Zeno, IVter had suiiicient inHncuee to caus 
to be inserted in the I'lisagion the words "who 
crucified for us" in such a way as to make it appos 
that the Son of God in His deity suffereil for us'. Afti: 
the death of Leo Land his grandson, the Monophysite Zone 
hunseU" succeeded, only to be overthrown by Basiliacua 
This usurper depended on the suppoi-t of those who weral 
opposed to the Definition of Gh.tleedon, which in a circular 
letter or Encyolic" he expressly rejected. The Encyclic 
was accepted by many bishops, and those who had beer 
banished by Leo, Timotheus Aeliirns and Peter the 
Fuller among them, returned to then- i^ees. liiisiliseus] 
was however in his turn overtlu'own by Zeno, and thfij 
adherents of the Chalcedonian formula came again iut 
poiver. Peter Mongus, who on the death of Timothet 
Aelm-us, wliich had occurred in the meau while, had) 
Bueceeded him on the throne of Alexandria, was com- 
pelled to vacate it, and Satophaciolus, who was popula 
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with all piirties, waa restored. Peter the Fullei" was com- 
pelled to leave Antioch, Zeno, who had (as we have seen) 
onco favoured the Monophysitcs, but who had probably 
no very strong coiivictiuu oa the matter, saw the import- 
aiico of putting an end to the theological feud. He put 
forth, with the advice of Acacius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who hnd greatly aided hito to recover power, a 
Coniiission of Faith inteiided to promote union, commonly 
catted the Henoticon '. It attempted to avoid at any rate 
the terms which had given most offence. After describing 
the Lord as co-e^sential with the Father and also with 
Man in the terms adopted at Chatcedon, and giving the 
epithet Theotokos to the Virgin, it proceeded to insist 
that it was one and the same person who wrought wonders 
and endured suffering — thus virtually accepting the "God 
criieified " of the Monophysiti-s — and it anathematized 
those who held other views whether in the Council of 
Chalcedou or in any other. This was submitted to the 
bishops for Buhsci-iption, 

The Heuiiticou had not the effect which the emperor 
had hoped from it, but it had others which he had not 
contemplated, Peter Mongua accepted it, and waa thei'e- 
foro confirmed by imporiitl power in the patriarchal throne 
of Alfxandrift to which he had been elected as a Mono- 
physite. Peter the Fullw was made patriarch of Antioch. 
But the strict Monophyaitea were juat as little contnnted 
with it as the adherents of the Chalcoilonian Definition. 
and the latter sought and fiumd support in Rome. The 
then pope. Felix ni.,(inding that bis threalm remained un- 
noticed and that bis legates wore overawed and cajoled by 
Acacius, at last condemned the Henoticon and escomrau- 
nieated Aeaciiis'. Thus intercommunion ceased between 

Latin Church and so much of the Greek Church as 
_ mined in communion with Acjidus, though the ad- 
lerents of ClialcedoTi throughout thii empire maintained 
communion with Koine. The Henoticon, in fact, was very 
far from being a bond of union, In Constantinople the 
duorees of Olialcedon were highly esteemed, In Alesandiia 
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they were rejected, in the East opinions were divided.! 

The Henoticon might eerve to promote formal unity,! 
but there could not fail to avise friction between thai 
parties and sometimes open division, Anastaaius when I 
he ascended the imperial throne set him.self simply to] 
maintain peace and good oider iu the ompu-o '. Ho bold 
that it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the woi-- ! 
flhippera of Christ and the citizens of Rumc*, and faithfullyi 
observed the promise, which he had made to the patnarchl 
on bi-s accession, to make no clmuge in the Hi:nuticou.ir 
Nevcrthuless the Mouophyaite p.ii'ty tended to gain strength.] 
Xenajas, called by the Greeks Philoxenus'. who hiwl been] 
made biflliop of Hierapolis in the days of Peter the Fuller,! 
contended strongly for tho Mouophyaite view, and wa»! 
ctirtainly not discouraged by the emperor. He Wiie aiduc' 
by Sevci'iia a monk who had gained cousidorablo power at] 
the imperial court, When however under his influence an 
attempt was ina.doto introduce at Constantinople also tht 
Monophysite interpolation — " who wast crucified for us "- 
into the Trisagion, ao fierce a revolt took place that Ana^J 
stasius, brave aoldicr aa he was, grew timid, and ranged" 
himself more decidedly with the adherents of the Chalco- 
doniau decrees. Moreovei', he entered into negniiiitionsl 
with Rome for the renewal of intercom lunnion, but the 
discussions as to the terms of peace were prolonged, and no 
definite conclusion had been reached at the end of his] 
reign. When he died he shared the fate f>f all who 
times of heated conti-ovei'sy have not been pail.iaaus ; 
memory was loaded with opprobrious epithets, as "Arian'"S 
and "Manich;tan*" When Justin sueeeedcd, the guidance 
of ecclesiastical affairs came practically into the hands of 
his nephew Justiuiaii. There was at once a change. The 
patriarch John of Constantinople found himself compelledj 
to anathematize the Monophy sites and solonndy to accept 
the Decrees of Ghalcedon. The orthodox throughout the 
East everywhere ruse against their late oppressors, aud tli 
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emperor made overtures to Honnistlas for the restorfitioa 

of poacL- and intercommunion with llome, which actually 
came to pass in 519, Severus, who had become patriarch 
of Antioch. and other leading Mmi'iphysites were driven 
from their sees, and fled to Egypt, where their parly was 
Bu Mti-ong that the imperial government did not think it 
prudent to interfere. 

Alexandria seemed to be infected with a morbid 
passion for theological distinctions. No sooner did the 
Monophysite leaders find themselves together in that city 
than they became divided among themselves'. Severus 
maintained that thci Body of the Lord was not so changt-d 
by the indwelling of the Divinity but that it re- 
mained liable to corruption, whence his adherents received 
from their opponents the nickname of " Phthartolatne," 
worshippers of the corruptible; while Jubns, bishop of 
HalicaniasMua, asserted that the Human Nature of Christ 
was so abaorbod in the Divine that Ue was not subject to 
the accidents of humanity or to corruption ; what Ho 
suffered He had suffered from no natural necessity, but of 
Hia OWL free will for the redemption of man. Hence the 
foUowei-s of Julian were styled Aphthartodocetae, as hold- 
ing the opinion of the incomiplibility of Christ's Rody. 
Again, Themistius, an Alexandrian deacon, propouniled 
the question, whether Chiiat dui-iug His life on earth was 
omniscient. And at a later date, as if there were not al- 
ready divisions Giiough. the great Aristotelian, Johannes 
Philoponus', asserted that if thei'e are two natoies in Chri.'it, 
theit; must needs be two substances, ibr "nature" and 
" substance " are the same thing ; he also represented the 
Resun'ection as a wholly new creation, and was thought to 
have £illen into Tritheism in hi.'i view of the Holy Tnnity; 
while Damian, patriarch of Alexandria, on the other hand, 
was held to have fallen into Sabollianism. At the same 
time the Alexandrian sophist Stephen Niobes'put forth 
the opinion, condemned by the otiier Monophysites, that 
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after tho Incamatiou theo't; was in Chiist no diatinotion of 
Natures whatever. 

Jtmtiiiiaii, wlicn he beoame emperor, vran probably 
much more anxious to restore unity to tho Church than 
(:ii give the victory to any pail-iouijir phase of doctrine; 
while hia wife Theodora, a woman of great force of j 
chanicttT and vnry iiithicnt.ial in the government, was i 
btiliisvcd to favour the Munophy sites. It was part of the 
emperor's great task of restoring the reign of law iwid order 
in the empire to put an end to tho distracted condition of 
the Church, Ho eanst-d confereui;eM to be hold between 
Catholio and Monophysite bishops', without much i-esult. 
The Moni'physite fomiuhi, " God was crncitiod for ua," 
which liad ah'eady occasioned so much disturbance, and 
which viua rejocttid by laany Ciitholics, was declared by; 
Jusiinian, in a formal enactment', to be orthodox; hoi 
anathcmatiKcd those who refused to confess (.hat one of J 
the Persons of ihe Holy and Con substantial Trinity waa i 
crucified for us, This was accepted by the pojie', but did ■ 
not conciliate the Monophyaites. They were still inj 
Egypt tho dominant jMirty, though, under the emiictvji-'s . 
influence, a Catholic. Paulue, had become patriarch ufj 
Alexandria. For a short time they had a supporter in I 
the Sf;e of Oonstantiuople, Anthimiis, whose election ha<l 
been furthered by Theodora. In the year 53G however ] 
tho Roman bishop Agapotus, who had come to Con^taiiti- 
iiople to picad for the Cothic king, Theodahad, then hard 
pressed by Belisarius, had sulJicJi-nt iuBueuce to briii^ 
about tho disgrace of Anthimim, and Meunas was raiued , 
to Ihe vacant throne. The latter in the year of his elec- I 
tioii held a council at Const4irilinu]>lc* at which Anthimua { 
and other leading Munophysites were cxcoinninnicatcd ; i 
and Justinian forbade Aiithimus and Severua to enter thu 
capital. Meantime Agapetu.'i hail died at Constantinople, 
and the deacon Vigiliiis, who was in his company, in said 
to have made a compact with Tbeocloi-a, that if he wuro 
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chosen pupc he would disreganl the Council of Chalccdoti 
and re-enter into comniiiiiinn with those who ri^riised to 
accept its dofiiiitioL. In his absence SilviTius had bucu 
chosen popo in Rome, but Beliaarius, then all-powerlii! in 
Italy, at Thoiidora's bidding eai^ily procured the banish- 
ment of SilveriiiB on a charge of treason, and the election 
of the tiiue-scTviug Vigilius. who uanagod to hold bis 
own against the rightful pope. But in the midst of the 
orthotioK West he tbiiud it impossible to keep the promise 
which he had maile to the heterodox Theo<lora'. His 
duplicity is iudei^d vary evident ; fur while to the Mouo- 
physite bishops ho professed entire agreement with their 
prineiploB, to Justinian and to the orthodox patriarch he 
declared bis perfect ort.hodo.vy*. 

Meantime Theodorus Ascidas, bishop of the Cappa- 
docian Ca^8a^ea, had presented himself at the imperial 
court and gained the confidence of the omporor. This 
pn^late persuailed Justinian' that he might gratify the 
Moiiophyeites ivithout actually rejecting the decrees of 
Chalcedon, if he were to condemn not only Theodore of 
Mopeuestia. whom even tho orthodox held tn auspiciou. 
but also the treatises in which Theodoret ha^l opposed 
Cyiii, and the letter oi Ibas to Marie, although at Chalce- 
don the two latter had been exjtressly declared orthodox. 
In the year 544 he accordingly iaauod an edict* in which 
all those writings were condemned, commonly known as 
the edict of the Three Chapters or Articles, which was 
genei-ally welcomed in the Knst, but etearlily resisted in 
the West, Justinian, nothing daunted, summoned Vigilius 
to Constantinople, where he succeeded in persuading or 
compelling him to issue a foi-mal decision' to the same 
effect as the edict. But in yielding to the emperor he 
gave the gravest offence to the clergy of his own province. 
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A synod in Illyiia mnt to the emperor a set defenco of 
the writings which he had impugned'. In Africa the 
ctmdemniid writings were dofended by oue of the ablest 
men of the tiniL', Facnndus of Hei'niiane, who wrote in 
a fc'iii'less and candid spirit without regard to temporary 
popularity. He saw clparly the evils which sprang from 
the constant hiiir-splitting of the Grec-lse, from the ten- 
dency of ignorant persons to pronounce arrogant judg- 
ments, and from the interference of the civil government, 
which, after all, cannot coerce men's thoughts'. Guided 
Ly him, the African hishops not only controverted the 
emperor's views, but also formally excomimumcatcd Vi- 
plius'. Under this pressure the nnhickypope summoned 
courage to refuse to accept a dogmatic statement', em- 
bodying the condemnation of the Three Articles, which 
the omperor put forth in the year 551, Justinian, much 
perplexed, summoned a coimcil at Constantinople, known 
as the Fifth (Ecumenical, which Vigilius refused to at- 
tend; he even defended the condemned writings in a 
fomuil ordinance'. The council thereupon, under the 
emperor's influence, apjiroved all the edicts on matters of 
dogma which he had put forth, and directed the name 
of Vigilius to be removed from the list of those commemo- 
rated in the Eucharist*. While theBo things wei-e done 
at Constantinople, N arses had restored the imperial 
authcirity in Italy, and tlie pope saw with dismay that 
even in Rome he would not he out of the reach of the 
emperor's arm. It was perhaps this consideration which 
induced him to accept the decrees of the council, which 
ho did in 554'. In the following year he left Constanti- 
nople to return to Rome, but clied on his journey at 
Syracuse. Pelagius, who was chosen as his successor by 
those who favoured the emperor's proceedings, ignoring 
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his i>wiij)ix;viui]»<lt:cla]'titiona, at otice occtrpted tJie ducrEHS 
of the Fifth Council'. 

JuHtinifUi was t'vcu still not wcarj' of interfering in 
theological controversies, nml sliortly Ijefun; liis duuth, 
in liis i^ragL'i'uoss at all costs to bring thi! Monnjihyiiiteii 
back to the Chuich, he <!ecUrod the views of the Aphlhar- 
todocetas to be orthotloxV Eutychius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, was biiDi«h«cl for refursiiij; to iici.i;j)t thiB, und 
Anastasiiii; Biuaita, mtriai'ch of Antioch, only escaped a 
similar fate by the death of the emperor, llis successor, 
JuBtin II., did not attempt to c^ury out hi« policy. 

Justinian's attempts to regiiliito the di'tjniii iif the 
Church, while it alieuatcd the Weatern Church, did not 
win the Monophysitea, On the conlrary. it was in bis 
reign that they drew together and formed sepsirato com- 
munities. Few of the Egyptians accepted the Piitriarch 
of Alexandria who had boon appointed under the influence 
of Justinian ; the great majority chose a Patriarch of their 
own, and so foniied a schismatical church which was never 
reconciled'; and the jEthiopic Church* c^st in its lot with 
the Alexandrian. In Armenia" also the Moaophysito 
party, favoured by the Persian rulers of the countiy, gained 
the upper hand towards the end of the fifth centuiy. 
Early in the sixth the synod of Theoria declared itself in 
favour of Monophysite views, and about the year six hnn- 
dred the Armenian Church ceased to be in commuuion 
with the Iberian, which adhered to the decrees of Chalce- 
don. In Syria and Mesopotn.itiia the Mouophysitcs, perse- 
cuted and Ibrsakcn, seemed on the point of disappearing 
altogether, when tbey were revived by the exti-aordinary 
energy of Jacob Baradai, and in consequence came to be 
called Jacobites*. In the West too there arose a long- 
endm-ing schism in conaequenoe of the acceptance by the 
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Roman pontiff of the Hecreea of Constantinople. Th« 

churches which acknowlorlgt-d Aquik'ia sis their mctropolisi 
renijiiuctid ctduinumon with the Roman Church, as (lidj 
also the weatem puiiion (jf Northern Italy under the au- 
thority of Milan. NevtT pcrhapa wae the dignity of the! 
see. of Rome in go great peril as in the days when the^ 
weakest of the popes waa bi-uugiit into collision with the 
strongest of the emperors. The papacy lost for the timcf^ 
the prestige "of independence which was its proudest pre- 1 
rogative. The strong hand of Gregijry the Great brought 
back Milan and the greater part of Northern Italy to the^ 
Roman obedience, but it waa at the cost of ignoring the 
Fifth CEcumeuical Council ', 

IV. The Origenisiio Conlroversy. 

Origen was, as we have seen, in the third century thai 
great teacher of theology in the Christian Church. Thai 
time however came when they who had followed in hisi 
footsteps turned against their guide. Origeii's teaching] 
was that of a time of seeking and funning, and seemed to ' 
some of those who looked back to it from the stan tf -point ' 
of a more definite system to transgress the bounds of ortho- 
doxy. All the great party-leaders of the fourth century j 
hati appealed to him, The Arians claimed his supjiort for] 
their doctrine that the Lord was a created being and snb- 
ordinate to the Father ; their opponents found in his woi-ks i 
the assertion that the Sou was begotten of the Father] 
from all eternity. He had, in fact, lor several generatioiisj 
many distinguished adherents both in Antioch and 
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Alexandria. Those no doiiht studiiid and understood him ; 
but many joined in the fray who did not. Men whose con- 
ceptions of God and of the aoul of man were— however little 
they were oouacious of it — ^inaterinlisl.ic, naturally hated his 
spiritual teaching, and regarded him as the most subtle 
and the most dangerous of bereties. Many of the monks 
were "f this anthropomorphic school ; yet it was among 
monks aud hermits that Epiphanius detected what he 
thought a heresy derived from the toauhiug of Origen, and 
he felt himself bimnd. t^ the champion of orthodoxy, to 
try to close the souj-ce of error'. His first steps with this 
view were taken on a visit which he paid to Jerusalem. 
Here iu the later years of the fourth century had been 
formed a group of men devoted equally to ascetic life and 
to the study of theology. The centre of this group was 
John, the Bishop of Jerusalem, htmaelf an aident admirer 
of Origeu, Among its members were Rulinus, who during 
his stay in Egypt had been a pupil of the Origenist Didy- 
mus ; and Jerome, then an eager student of the works of 
Origon, whose fame, whether as a theologian orasan expo- 
sitor of Scripture, he desired to emulate. He hiid already 
begun to make bis master known to the West by means 
of Latin translations, when murmurs against his orthodoxy 
reached his ears, and soon afterwards Epiphanius came 
into his neighbourhood and preached against his errors. 
Epiphfliu'us was generally revei'enced as a saint, and great 
regai-d was paid to his opinions. Bishop Johu however, 
who seems to have regarded him aa a narrow-minded 
fanatic, was not won over. Epiphanius thereupon broke off 
communion with him, and requii'L'd Jerome and his monks 
at Bethlehem to do the same. He himself, ignoring the 
episcopal rights of John, ordained Jerome's brother, PauH- 
nianns, to the priesthood, Jerome now found many errors 
in tlie author whom he had lately admired, and so severed 
himself from his old friend Eufinus, who could not bo 
readily leave his fir,'^t love. 

By the intervention of Theophilus of Alexandria the 
strife in Palestine was for the time appeased '. But Rufi- 
nus after his return to the West published a translation of 
Pamphilus's Defence of Origen, in the preface to which he 
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Ciu». XI, I glanced at hia detrtiel/ors, but at the same time gnnrd< 
nimseli' against the suppositioQ that he himself shared the 
opinions attributed to him on the Trinity and on the 
Rosurrt'ction. These opinions, he coutun<led, w«re not 
Origen's, but intcrpolat<:d by hcreticH into bi» worka^H 
Further, in the preface to his translation of Origen VJ^H 
Principti^ ho attempted to defeml his prrtptice of toning 
down certtiin risky (.■spressious uf his author, alleging thiit 
Jerome in his Ongenistic period had done the same. Je- 
rome, gTL'atly provoked, replied', denying the truth of some 
of Rutiniis's allegatioiiB, and trying by nil means to clcfli* 
himself of the charge of OrigeiiiBm. The principal En.lsa 
opinions which he attributed to the ineriminated teachecj 
wore these. Origen declares that as it is improper to sa;^ 
that the Son can svu the Fathex, so it is unbefitting to. 
suppoae that the Spirit can see the Son; and that soul 
ai'e in this body boimd as in a prison-house, while beftJii 
man was created, they were among the blessed beings in 
heavenly places. He asserts that the devil and the evil 
spirits will sometime repent and bo numbered among the 
blessed ones. He interprete the "coats of skins" whivh 
were given to Adam and his wife after the Fall to meau 
hnman bodies. Hu denies the resurrection of the flesh. 
He allegorizes Paradise in such a way afl to di;])rive it of 
all historical reality, making the trees angels and the rivem 
the heavenly virtues. The waters which were above the 
heavt^ns he understands to be divine and supernal powers, 
the waters on and under the earth devilish and infernal 
powers. He asserts that man, after his expulsion from 
Pai'adise, lost the image and likeness of God in which ho 
had been made. Thereupon arose a painful hterary con- 
test between Jerome and Rufimia", exas]ierated probably 
by the former friendship of the corahatants. The Roman 
bishop Anastasius, instigated by Maroella and other friL-iiil« 
of Jerome, summoned Rulinus to appear and answer for 
himself before his tribunal. Rutiuus however, tlmugli ho 
.sent a written defence, did not appear, and Anosl.aflius 
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Iiroc<^eded to coudomn Origen, of whose works he avowe-dly 
Lnew nothing, and to express strong dLia|iproval of KuHuuk , 
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TheophiluB himseli' had in 393 declared hiniBelf op- 
posed to the anthropomorphiam which, in the strongest 
opposition to the views of Origcn. attributed to God a 
hinnan form ; God, ht; coutimiled, alone of all existing 
things, was to be conceived as purely immaterial. In con- 
sequence of this declaration he was fiercely attackc-d by 
some of the fniiatical monks of the Egyptian desert, and so 
cowed that ho consented to condemn the works of Oriffen'. 
On this change of views, he attacked the Kitrian monks. 
who were for the most part devoted to Origen, and with 
whom he had once been in entire sympiithy. Against 
these men and all who held their views he proei-'eiled with 
unrelenting harshness. At a 8}Tiod in Alexandria* about. 
the year 400 a sentence of condemnation was pawned on all 
who taught the doctrines of Origen or even read his books. 
When the Origeiiistic monks refused to obey tlie decrees 
of the synod. Theophilua incited the anthropomorphists 
among them, who were the majority, to drive out these 
Origeniet brethren. These, escaping with some difBculty, 
found no refuge even with their friend John of Jerusalem ; 
for Theophilus in an encyclical letter had stigmatized 
them as wild and dangerous fanatics. They at last re- 
solved to pi'esent themselves at the imperial court at Con- 
stiintinople, where they hoped for the support of its bishop, 
John Chrysostom". 

The bishop received them kindly and took measures 
for their maiuleEance. As they wort^ for the present under 
anathema, he felt himself precluded from admitting them 
to communion, but he wrote to Theophilus, begging him 
toabaelvethe refugees. Tbese however had no mind to 
submit tamely to Theophilus's proceedings and desired to 
bring a formal charge against him before the emperor. It 
was at the same time falsely repoiteil to Theophilus that 
John had admitted the monks to communion. Chrysostom 
was anxious to keep clear of a violent controversy, but. tho 
aggrieved monks gained the ear of the empress Eudoxia, 
and brought it to pass that the emperor summoned a 
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synod to Constantinople, over which the bishop of tha? 
city was to preside, to pass judgment on the proceedinj^ 
of Theophihis, who was duly cited to appear. The effect 
of this citation was that ho conceived a violent hatred for 
Chrysostoni, whom he determined to ruin. He workoc 
upon EpiphaniuB, now a very old man, to take a fi'esh step! 
in his oppoaition to the opinions of Origen. This bisho| 
summoned a synod of his dioceso. Cyprus, which anathe-l 
matized the writings of Origen'. He then took a joumej 
to Constantinople , whei'e he recjucBted Chrj'sostom to 
withdraw hia protection from the monks and join in thai 
condemnation which had just been pronounced in Cyprual 
Chrysostom, though by no means an undiseriminating ad-l 
mirer of Origen, not unnaturally resisted this attempt 
dictation, and Epiphaniua, a man of honest and straight- 
forward character, finding that he had boon misled aa 
the views of his opponents', probably began to suspectij 
that he was being made the tool of an intriguer. Hel 
therefore left the capital and sailed for Cyprua, but diec 
before ho reached home. The further proceedings ot 
EudoKia and Theophilua fl,gairist the good bishop of Con-] 
Btautinople do not belong to the Origenistio controversy*^ 
His onemica were determined to accomplish his ruin, anc' 
the charges brought against him, without any regiird fcol 
theii- truth, were such as gave the civil power a pretext] 
for interfering. Theophilua, in spite of all he had saidj 
against him, continued to devote himself to the study ol 
Origen, and for this and other reasons incurred the con-i 
tempt of all right-minded men'. 

In spite of official condemnation the influence of Ori-I 
gen's genius lived on. In the sixth century there were! 
many Origouiats among the monks of the great monasterie 
founded by St Sahaa in Palestine, and four of these were] 
expelled from the "New Laura"" by their ahbatAgapetus' 
ou account of their opinions. His successor Mamas rein- 
stated them, but in the year 530 Sabas him.ieif visited, 
Constantinople and begged the emperor Justinian to expat 
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the Origcnists. Botiire howovur tmy 8tom could be taken 
to ertcct this, Sabas died, and Origemam continued to 
spread in Palestine, especially through the influence of a 
monk named Domitian. and of Theudorue Ascidas ', who 
was prominent in the Munuphyeite controversy. Both 
these raen had influence at court, and under their protec- 
tion the Origenists gaiaed the upper hand in the Liiunui, 
and expelled their opponents. The latter weru however 
favoiiri;d by Ephraim, patriarch of Antioch ', and the em- 
peror Justinian, when tne dispute was brought before him, 
was induced by the Roman legate Pelagius (afterwanis 
pope), t-o put forth a theological treatise against Origeu, 
ending with a list of opinions which he hold to deserve 
anathema'. This waa subscribed by Meneas the patriarch, 
and by "those bishops who were in Constantinople at the 
time' ; " that is, by those who constituted the Home 
Synod' of that city. The same synod appears to have 
anathematized fifteen proposilions found, or said to be 
found, in the works of Origen', As however Cyril of 
Scythopolis and Evagrius agi-ee in stating that the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople, condemned 
Origen, these anathemas have been attributed to that 
council, even by authorities as early aa the latter part of 
the eighth century. But as thrc-e popes of the sixth century 
attribute to the Fifth Council only the decision on the 
" Three Chapters ' " and say nothing of any canon aflfectiug 
Origen, while the Acts of the council contain no mention 
of any discussion of Origen'a opinions, we may fairly pre- 
sume that the anathemas have the sanction only of the 
Homo Synod of Constantinople, which was simply the echo 
of Justinian. Origen appears indeed to be condemned in 
the eleventh canon of the Fifth Council, but the name la 
probably interpolated'. Theoclorus Ascidas seems in fact 
to have diverted the emperor's attention from the Origen- 
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ista, whom lie fa.vntivtjd. though he hnj siiliscribeii thai 
L-mpuror's edict against them, and under his pt'otoctitjt 
they became dominant in PalGStine. They were soon how-] 
ever divided against themselves. One party, consideritigf j 
thp soul of Chri.st to have existed hefore the Ineaniatiou i 
and to be itself divine, received irotn their fi'ieiid,s the uaiiiti] 
of Protolitistai, but from their enemies that of T<.' trad i tie,, [ 
as making four pcrwoas in the divine essence, AnotheTi 
wa.s that of the Isochristi, who taught that in thn end all-j 
souls would become like that of Christ. A i-epreBeiitativo] 
of the latter. Macarius, the aeconcl of that name, was evonl 
elected to the patriarchal throne of JernsalcTn. The Pro-] 
toktistaL' now, seeing the danger of being crushed, gavg] 
up their theory of preexistence and rejoined the orthodox.] 
Church. MaciU-ius was driven from his see by Justinian,] 
who ca.nscd the Catholic Eustochiiis to be appointed in hia.l 
stead. The Lauriis of Palestine were purged of Ongemsta.] 
From this time the Oiigeuist^ as a party vanish froraJ 
history, but there have never been wanting distinguished! 
men who have honoured Origen n.s one of the leaders of 1 
Christian thought. 

V. Priscilliamsm, 

A Western echo of Eastern error i.'s probably to beJ 
found in the Spanish sect of Priscillianists. This ilerived] 
its origin and its name from Priscillian ', a man of wealth,] 
family and education', and evidently of an cntlnisiasticallyl 
religious teuiperaraent. In his works Piiacillian ghcwal 
himaelf an earnest believer in Christ the only Cod ; in fact,! 
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he ea emphasizes the GodhufLtJ ut' Christ anil tlie unity of 
God as to suggest th.it he reganh'i] the Holy Trinity Bome- 
what as Swedoiiborg iti latt-r days regardod it' ; and he 
Beeirisn to have taken a viow of the Incarnation which did 
not much difter from that of Apollijiaris. He insisted 
with great eaniestnetw im f.iie wide distribution of the gift 
of ]ii-o]ihuey in the Church uf Christ ; it was, he tanj^ht, by 
no means Hmited to the prophets of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures'; everywhere and at all time>> might God raise np 
witnesses for Hioiaelf. Douhtless he regarded Idmself as 
Buch a witness. From his exposition of the Creed it may 
probably be inferred that ho believed in the immortality 
of the Houl, hardly in the resurrection of the flesh'. What- 
ever dogmas he may have held, it is clear that he was 
possessed by a strongly ascetic spirit. He felt keenly the 
contrast between the Church and the world; that the 
friendKhip of the world is enmity with God was a living 
principle with him*. He seems tu have been influenced 
by Ongen, perhaps also by the Luciferians, the disciples of 
Lucifer of C.ighari", who were numerous in Spain. VVhat- 
evei- may have been the errors of Priseiiliau, we can hardly 
fail to recognize in him one of those eager spirits which 
can draw to them symjiathetic souls. 

Not finding the Ohureh of his own day sufficiently 
pure from the world, he established meetings of his dis- 
ciples, not with a view, it would appear, of separating 
them from the Catholic Church*, hut of raising them to 
a higher level of Christian life. These conventicles hail 
however probably the ell'ect of making the Priscillianists 
less regular attendants at the piiblic worship of the Church ; 
at all events, they gave offence to those in authority. The 
bishop of Cordova, Hyginus, informed the metropolitan, 
Idacius of Merida, of the spread of this irregular worship, 
and a council, at which twelve bishops attended, was held 
at Saragossa' toconaider the matter. It passed eight canons 
intended principally to check tho irregular meetings. They 
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fortade women to be prestnt at conventicles where men 
exhorted, or tlieniselvea to meet for mutual mstmction. 
They forbade all persons to go into seclusion during Lent 
or during the three weeks preceding the Epiphany, and 
strictly enjoined them to attend the servicea in their 
churches regularly during those periods. They forbade 
Buch ascetic practices as fo-=iting on Sunday or walking 
barefoot. They tbrbade any man to assume the title of 
teacher (doctor) without authority. That theae canons 
were directed against the Priscillianists there is no doubt, 
though they are nowhere named in tbem'. They do not 
impiite false doctrine to those whom they have in view, 
but censure irregularities and excessive asceticiBm ; an 
asceticism which probably disinclined those who practised 
it, as it did the English Puritans in later days, to take 
part in the festivities of Christ in astide. The Priscilliaii- 
iata were not present at the council, having apparently not 
been summoned", but in their absence two hiahnps, In- 
stantius aud Salvianus, who had been won over to the 
side of the ascetics, with Elpidius and IViscillian himself, 
who were laymen, were condemned and excommunicated*. 
Ith;»ciuH, bishop of Sossuba — who was probably the more 
I'eady to pi'oceed vigorously against ascetics, as ho was 
himself a man much given to nelf-indulgonce ' — was com- 
missioned to bring this decree to the knowledge of all 
bishops, and especially of Hyginus ", who had received the 
heretics to oommuniou. Idacius, after his return to Merida, 
was accused of some unnamed transgression, upon which 
many of hia clergy withdrew from communion with him*. 
Priscilliau, now bishop of Aviia, coming to Merida with a 
view to make peace, was beateu by some of Idacius'a 
partizans. but Hecms nevcrthelesa to have found some fa- 
vour with the laity of the place '. 

There was now serious division and heated controversy 
in several cities of Spain, and, as is usual in such cases, 
charges and counter-charges flew thickly about. It waa 
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discovered thnt the PriacillianiHts were Gnostics or Mani- 
clm-aus. and given to magical arts — a charge to which 
some plauaibility was given by their seclusion nod asceti- 
cism. Prisciliian himself repu(liati-il aud condemned Manes 
in the most emjihatic mauaer', as he did also the Ariane, 
thi! Palripassians and manv other heretics; but it ia not 
improbable that, consciously or unconsciously, he agreed 
with some of the Gnrfltics in regarding the soul as having 
left the realms of light aud jiuiity and become entangled 
in the chains of evil matter'. He not only adopted the 
curious fancy, which appears in almanacs even to our own 
time, that the several signa of the Zodiac influencetl each 
some purticidar part of the human body, as Aries the head, 
Taurus the neck, Gemini the arms. Cancer the breast, and 
so forth; but he recognized a similar correspondence in 
the twelve Patriarchs to the parts of the soul, as Reuben 
to the head, Judah to the breast, Levi to the heart, and 
the rest*. As ho was followed by certain ladies who wore 
devoted to him, it is not wonderful that charges of immo- 
rality were made against him. 

Whatever was his guilt, his enemies were powerful, and 
procured from the weak emperor Gratian a rescript banish- 
ing the Prisciilianists from the empire', FriscJllian then, 
with the bishops of his party, betook himself to Italy', 
hoping to convince IJamaaus of Rome and the great Am- 
brose, one of the chief advisers of the young emperor, of 
his innocence, in this he failed, hut he succeeded — it was 
said by bribery — in prucuiing a rescript, repealing that 
which had been issued against him and his followers, and 
ordering the restitution of their churches, to which they 
accordingly retimied', Ithacius now became an exile. 
Just at this crisis Moximus, a Spaniard, put Gratian to 
flight and seized the imperial power. To him Ithaciiia 
turned, aud induced him to order Instantins and Pri.scillian 
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to be brought before a Eyinirl at Burck-aux, Instn.ntiiis waa 
deposed. fmm his biBhopnc, while Prisuiiliati, n't'iiBing 
admit the authority of the council, apjicaled to the usur 
ing cmpemr'. He deputed Evodius, a man of h;ir«h an 
stern charaeter, to huid llie trial, at which Ittiacii.is, who' 
had so keen a scent for hereay that he discovered it even 
in the saintly Martin of Tours, ajipcarod aa his accustr. 
Evodius found the accused guilty of sorcery', and the 
emperoi' seateuced hitn to death, togethei' with some of 
his followers. InKtaiitius was banished to the Scill 
islands. The reiiiaina of those who were put to dea' 
were carried to Spain, where the devotees who had befo 
honoured Priscilliau as a saint now I'ovureiiced hiui att 
martyr *. 

The charge on which Priscillian was condemned Wl 
fairly within the cognizance of an imperial tribunal, but 
Qveryorit! knew that hi? had in fact suffered as a herutii 
many of the host men of the time were offended tb; 
spiritual error should have been punched by a civil cou 
and that even to the shedding of blood. Martin of Ton 
remonstrated in the most energetic manner both wit 
MaitiuiuH and with Ithacius', and public feeling was 
strong against the latter that he was deposed from his se' 
Idacius quitted his by vohmtaiy resignation. The whol 
proceeding had in the opinion of a contemporary, Suljiioiiii 
Severus', a very unfortunate effect upon the Church. Fi " 
cillian and his companions head the loni; and dreary list 
those who have suffered for their opiniout at the hands 
Christians the same pains and penalties which Chi'istians 
had once endured at the hands of pagans. 

VI, Pelagianism', 

The relation of man's will to Ooii's will is a mysticr 
which has exercised the wit of man in almost all age 
though it did not become the occasion of discussion and 



I 



' Sulpio. Sbv. u. e. 40, 

s "Malefiou." SulpioiuB {CJirmi. 
n. GO) stales tbut be did nut dtiif 
''obGcenlB se EtuduiBF^e doctritiis. 
nooturnoB etuun tarpium fcpiniaa- 
mm egtsae coiiveulus nuduiaque 
orftre solitnin.'' 
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diviaion in the Church uuiil the beginning of the fifth 
conturv. Up to that time theologians and simjilo Chria- 
tijins h.iJ alikii been «iiituiiU'<l to believe that both 
human eflbrt ami divine gmce were necessary fcir l.ho work 
of salvation, without attempting to allot to each its exact 
infiuenco. Tiiis ac<|niescence was brought to an end by 
at AuguBliii. Ho, a man of warm feeling and vivid 
imagination, euiironioly cunHfioiiB uf the liivine uiuniy by 
which he had been brought from darkueaa to light, 
omiucutly capable of giving an intellectual form to his 
couvictiona and of stating a bolief in a definite pro|M.>sition, 
gave in his teaching so mnch weight to the grace of Gud 
m leading us to gomi, that he left, or seemed to leave, 
nothing to the will nf man. The great problem of grace 
anrl free-will had not indeed presented itself to him in the 
early days after his convoi'sion with the force with which 
it came upon him in later life; but before he wrote his 
Cimfessions he hail re/wlied — perhaps through his Neo- 
Platoiiic studies- — the couclusiou that as all good comes 
from Ood, from Him comes even the gift of faith, the 
beginning of good in man'. His opinions were developed 
and lietincd in the conreo of controversy, but thoy did not 
originate in it. 

It was probably abont the year 405 that Pelngins, a 
British monk of ascetic life, began at Rome to exhort men 
to leave the worldly and frivolous life which too many of 
them led Often he received the reply, " it is ton harcl for 
us; we cannot do it; we are but men; sinful flesh doth 

Ivi Fidei ail Innocenfium: ftll in 
Ilferiinjmi Opaii. torn. xi. (ed, 
ViillnrBi) ; Augualin's Anti|ielrt|^uu 
IreatiseB in vol. x. of tbc BcnuiliC' 
tiiie eiln., the pinncipal ot wliicli 
Lave lieBD publialieil at. Oxford in 
one vol. edited by W. Brifthl; Je. 
rame's Ejiial, ad Clmiplninlem -ind 
Pi-iloiil c. Pflu'j. in vol. 2 of Opera, 
ed.Vullfti'Bi; P.OiOKiiia, IJhr.r Aiialn- 
gelifiiK (Opera, p. UOl ff. ed. Ziingo- 
TBcister) ; Muriue Momator. Ciiinmo- 
Tiitnriitrit adv. Hartt. Pehttjii fl 
Ciclrflu and CvmmMiif. super No- 
winii i7,Wf«fi'i (Ope™,ed.Balu?.e, pp. 
Iff. and lit'iS.l: Acts of CouuoUa 
relating lo PelagiauiBiu, — TlieFe&ie 
learned works on FelagiaiuBai b; 



G. J. Vosfl (IlUc. de Ciintravera. 
Pttag.)E. NiimfHi'**. PWMi;mi;n), 
C. F. W. Walcli [KtlKrllifU^ie, 
IV. and v.). P. WiggeTB [Prngm. 
DitmlrUurti} di'it Aiiifimliriisraiu u- 
Pehiy ). Wortur {Dcr PrUxgioniit- 
mm), Elasen [Die imicrc KntwicTst- 
lung deg Peliiyiaiii»»iin). and J. 
Ii. Jacobi (Di'e Lehrc dea Pela- 

!iu>). The relation of AuguBtin to 
'ciaiiianiiim is well described b; J. 
B. Mozl'iy (Tht Aufftuliiiian Doe- 
trlneof I'l-fileiitiTiiilion}. Much Valu- 
able lualltii' ia fouQil in Joau Onr- 
nier's I'dlliLine of Julian of Eulanum 
and Miiriua Morcator. 

' De Pritdralimitl.ytie 7;DeDimo 
Pentv. EC; Contra JuliaTOan vu 89. 
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groaaly close us in'." He heard tw) Aiigustiu'a fatnousl 
woHs repeated^" Grant what Thou commandeat, aud cniii- 1 
niaiid what Thou wilt'" — and was offended thereat'. Thia.) 
view seemed to him to leave nothing for mau to dojl 
obedience became almost mechanical. Here two grt^at 
principles are found oppoeed. St Augiietiu's was, in the 
main, that of St Paul, that not he himself lived, but] 
Christ lived in him; but his early Manichjuan trainino^ 
had given his mind a bias which led him to regard maaj 
too much as the spui't of hostile foi-ces, a ^ood aud an evil. 
Pelagius's view of life tended to approximate to that of j 
the old pagan philosophers, especially to that of the Stoics. ] 
In ancient philosophic systems man is always regarded as] 
the moBter of his own destiny; it ia always presumed that if j 
he sees the right ho will pursue it ; no account ia taken c^i 
the weakness which arises from the defect* of humaaj 
nature. And this coutriist of principles was no doubt j 
heightened b;^ the character of those who were the most] 
prominent disputants. St Augustin wai5 eager and 
tsaiTiest, sympathizing keenly with the weakness and the 
struggles of the multitude who sought hia counsel. Pela- 
gius was a monk. So far as we can gather from our 
imperfect sources, he was a man of calm temperament tO] 
whom the great struggle of the spirit against the flesh] 
was comparatively unknown. Ha was anxious to prouiote] 
virtuous living, to rouse an enervated generation to thai 
need of strenuous effort and self-donial, to forward thai 
half-Stoical teaching which had unconsciously influenced! 
so many educated Christians. Re had studied Greek] 
theology to an extent very iiiiuaual in the West, and iaj 
thought to have derived some of his opinions from Theo-J 
dore of Mopsuoetia. Cfele.stius, whom we constantly find] 
by the side of Pelagiua, and who ^probably exaggerate " 
his opinions, had been an advocate m Rome until he waa] 
converted by Pelagius, Both Pelagius aud Caelestius 
laymen when they first become known to ws. 

When Pelagius controverted St AugustJn's opinions, hial 
opposition does not seem to have occasioned any excitu-J 
ment at Rome. He appears to have been cautious and] 
circumspect ; but his pupil Ctelestius was younger, bolder,! 



' Epitt. ad Demetriadtm, d 9. 
* Augustiu, CoiiJcMonei, i. 20. 
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of the zeal of a new convert, and not afraid of the 

logical consequenceB of his principlea. In hira appears a 

ftiature of tlm groat c<>nLrov<;isy. He was iindfrstood 

deny tho tranemiasion of Aclnin'8 siu to his dosceiidaiits, 

and from thla to draw the inference that in the baptSam of 

» infants there is no reniissioti of sins'. About tho year 411 
we find both Pulagius and Cwlestiiia iii Afrioii. Pulngius, 
who was no lover of strife, seems to have left that pro- 
vince when he found that his preBeiicc there oecaeioned 
dissension, but Cipie.stius sought to bo appointed u pres- 
byt«r iu Ciirtha^f.. Thi;re in thi> yfsar 412 PanliTnis, a 
deacon of Milan, before a synod over which the bishop of 
Carthage presided, charged him with holding the following 
urroneouB opinions'. Tliat Adam was created mortal, and 
would have died even if he had not sinned; that the nin 
of Adam injured himself alone, and not mankind ; that 
new-born children are in the same state of innocency in 
which Adam was before his &11; that all ilo not die 
through t he death or fall of Adam, nor through the llesnr- 
rection of Christ shall all rise; that the Kingdom of 
Heaven may be attained through the Law as well as 
through the Gospel ; that even before the coming of the 
Lord a man niiyht live without sin, if he would. Cseles- 
tius, admitted to plead his own cause, declared that he 
held that infants ought to be baptized. The transmission 
of Adam's sin he considered an opitn ijucstion, fliuco he 
had heard Catholics both affirm and deny it. In the end 
he was excommunicated by tho council, and passed over 
to Epliesus, whence, after becoming a presbyter, he lietook 
himsL-If to Constantinople. 

Pelagius meantime nad gone into Palestine, whence he 
wrote a conciliatory letter to Aiigiistin, who replied, if 
with considerable reaeivo, at any rati; amicably'. He also 
attempted to become friendly With Jerome ; but aa he had 
alrcjidy been admitted to the frieniiship of John of Jeru- 
salem, with whom Jerome hod a quaiTel, he found there 
no favour. Jerome wrote tiorcely against him*, connecting 
him — probably not unjustly — with the almaily suapccted 
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Oiigen, A statement of his own opinions, which Ctelsstit 
had circulated, and which becHine widely known, also tendisd 
to bting the more coutio^s Pelagius into ill ropute. 
Orosiiis, the well-known pupil and f'nend of Aiigustin, at 
last hronc;ht it to pass that John cited Pchigiiis to answer 
for hitneclf bcffn'e a meeting of the presbytery of Jem-] 
salem. Birforu this asBunibly Pelafjius declared that he 
believed a sinless life to be impos-iible withont the gn 
of God. and was thereupon acquitted'. Orosiiia had t( 
speak throngh an interpreter, and probably faileil to niako' 
hia audience Underntatid the iiiipoitance of a speculation 
altogether unfamiliar to them. But the opponents of 
Pelagins did not rest. In December of the eanio yea 
they brought his rloctrinfts before a Pale.stinian synod at 
Diospolis', the ancient Lydda. He did not deny that h< 
held the opinions attributed to him. but was able so 
explain them that the assembled prelates, fourteen ml 
n<in]ber, declared Lis orthodoxy unimpeachable. The pr 
positions of Csi'lestios which had been condemned at Car- 
thage were then produced, and Pelagius was asked whether 
he assented to them. Some of them ho expressly re 
jected; as to other.s, he held that he ought not to 
questioned, since the sayings were none of his; but h( 
nevertheless anathematized those who held them. Th« 
synod thereupon decided that he was a true Catholic, anc 
worthy of adniission to communion". HLi mode of thought 
was in fact much more consonant than St Augiistin's with 
that prevailing in the East, 

But in Africa the decisions of Diospolis wore very fa 
from satisfactory. In the year 416 synod.-i assembled at 
Carthage and at Milevis; at Mllewie Augustin was present 
Both these assemblies condemned Pelagius, and appealec 
for support to Innocent, bishop of llome'. Ue received' 
the apjM'al with delight, regarding it aa an acknowledge- 
ment that nothing could be linally conchulei! by a pii 
vincial synod without the assent of the sec of Rome, ant 
at once decided that Pelagius and CEelestiua should 



' Oroaiua hitBBolf wrote nn nc- 
roTint of tliuso traoaitctlnnfi in bi^ 
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excommunicated until they had exU'icated theniselvca fi-um 
the auare of the dovil', 

Upou this Pelagiiis sent to Bomo his ably drawn 
Coafvssiou of Faith , with a trt'al.iBe in dufi-nce of it'. 
Some of the things laid to his charge he declared to be 
inventiooa of the encniy. othL-re ho explained away ; but 
he adhered to bis main iiroposition, that all men had 
received trum did such a power of will as to enalili; them 
to perform goixl wurks, while Christiana had special meanft 
of grace, This document never cjimo into the hands of 
Jniioeont; he was dead bclore it reached Rome. It was 
received by his successor Zosiinus. At the sn.me time 
Cffiltistius softened some of his more oti'ensive propositions, 
especially with regard to infnnt baptism*, and the result 
was that Z'isiniiis at a Ruman synoii restored both him 
and Pelagiun to conuiiunion, and blamed the Afrinins for 
their too hasiy zeal'. In Carthage there was great indig- 
nation, and a synod convened to consider the matter 
refii-ied to repeal the former decision*. This energetic 
resistance darmted the pope, who now wrote that the 
Africans had LQisumlerstood him. if they supposed that 
he had come to a final decision in the matter of Cfelestius; 
the case was still undecided'. Immediately on the receipt 
of this epistle a council was held, attended by more than 
two himdred bishops from all the provinces of Africa, at 
which not only waa Pelagmnism condemned in the most 
direct and unamViignous terms, but appeals to Rome were 
forbidden on jiaiu of eJ(Commuuicatiull^ A fresh person 
now appeared on the scene; the empei-or put forth a 
rescript condemning the new heretics'. Zosimus there- 
upon faceii about. He joined in the excommunication 
of Pelagius and Offilestins, having discovered that siicli 
matters as grace, free-will, and original sin were of the 
essence of the Failh, and rei|uircd all bishops to subscribe 
his circular letter'" of condemnation. Eighteen refused, 
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among them a very aotahle person, Julian of Eclanum. 
He was more vigorous and downright than the cautious 
Pflagiufl and more wary than the fiery Cseleatius'. He 
had consiricrable dialectic power, and was never weary of 
diBcussing and defining. This prelate wrote in the name 
of the oiirhteen diasenliug biehops two very frank letters 
to the pope, not however maintaining all the propositiona 
of Cwleatius, From this time Julian becomes a prominent 
figure. St AuguBtin, who was a friend of Julian's fejoiily, 
rephed to his letters with gentlenosa and modemtiun. 
But Julian — a rash youth, as St Augustin calls him — 
had no reverence for the greatest man in Christendom ; 
he drew remorselessly all the logical conaequence-s of his 
doclrines, and pointed outtheManichiean mode of thought 
which was latent in them. Augustin protested that he 
had no conscious leaning to Manichaeism, but it was not 
easy to shew that no relics of his ManichEean tiainiug 
lingered in his mind. From this arose a controversy 
which lasted as long as Augustin lived, and in the streaa 
of which he developed the decidedly predestinarian viewa 
whicli are found in his la,ter tn.'u.iiseB''. 

The end of Felagius ie obscm^e; he simply vanishes 
from history. The unwearied CEelestius, though banished' 
from Italy, was able to induce pope Ca?Iostinua to investi- 
gate the matter afresh. By this however he gained 
nothing, and departed to Constantinople, which, as Julian 
and otter friends also settled there, became the head- 
quarters of the Pelagian catiip. The friendship which 
the patriarch Nestorius shewed them had important con 
sequences; on the one hand it drew on Nestorius tho 
displeasure of the pope, on the other it brought npua' 
the Pelagians the suspicion of Nestorianiara. It waa', 
perhaps in consequence of this supposed connexion that 
the followers of Nestorius and of Caflestiua were con- 
demned together at the Council of Ephesua' in 431. 
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■ spite however of this iiii:^tiou iu itu. CEciiniL'uiciil Coiiucil, 
I there were probably few theologians ia the Ea«t who ha<i 
I studied Pelagianisiu, aad atiU fewer who sided with 
I Augustin. 

I The positions of the Piiliigians whicli wure coudemucil 

f were, iu brief, (1) that the Grace of Ood ie not abstihitely 

necessaiy for every man. whether before or after baptism, 

»in order to his eternni salvation ; and (2) that there is no 
hereditary traosnaisaiou of the sin of Adam, and thi^refore 
that ia the baptism of infanta there ia not, strictly, any 
remission of sins. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
St AugiistiQ was, that mankind has become through the 
fail of Adam a luoss of sin, so that a man cannot turn 
and prepare himself, by his own natural strength, to faith 
and calling upon God ; and that we have no power to do 
good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God through Christ preventing us that we may 
have a good wi!l, and working with ua when we have that 

(good will. Wo need for our salvation, to use the common 
terms, grace jwevenient and grace cooperant, This grace 
is fi'i.'t'iy given, not for any merit in them, to a certain 
fixed number of persons who are called, chosen, justified, 
sanctified, and brought to everlasting life, in accordance 
with God's eternal decree. In baptism, the "laver of 
regeneration," the taint of original sin is washed away, 
but the capacity for actual sin remains. Renewal is still 
needed. 

Pelagianism was condemned, but Augiistinism wag not 
received as the ducti-ine of the Catholic Cbui'ch. The 
doctaine of predestination, of in'esistible grace given to a 
limited number, seemed to many something new and 
startling. Even in the lifetime of Augustin, the ojipo- 
sition to his innovation, as many thought it, made itself 
felt. Wfis then the human will, it was asked, altogether 
inoperative in the work of salvation? Were good works 
altogether superfluous ? Was it poRsible for men to sit 
with their hands in their laps, making no ciiFort to obey 
their Lord's commands, and yet be saved ? The monks of 
Hadrametum in North Aflica, in particular, seem to have 
held that sueh was St Angustin's teaching, and to have 
drawn the inference that it was useless to attempt the 
conversion of a sinner, except by intercessoiy prayer. 
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Augustin, hearing of llieii' perveraion, as iie deeined it, 
his words, wrote to them* explaining that he was by no 
means indiffereut as to the life of believers ; that ii child 
of God must feel himaolf imjielled by the Holy 8pirit tc 
do right; that meu who have not such grace ought to" 
pi-ay that they may receive it; but he still maintained 
that the bestowal of such grace depends wholly upo 
God's eternal decree. 

Soon afterwai-ds, Prosper and other friends' informe 
him that in Marseilles, and elsewhere in Southern Gaiil 
the doctrine of irresistible gi'ace was not accepted, becaus 
it seemed to leave no room for exhortations to Christie 
life, Aiigustin replied' in auch a way as to atrengthoi 
the hands of hia friends, while he gave fresh offence 
his opponents. Soon afterwards he died, leaving disciple 
to carry on the war who resembled their master rather ii 
zeal than in ability. The monks of Southern Gaul noi 
broke out into more open opposition ; it ia easy to undci 
stand how St Aug u a tin's doctrine presented itself 
ascetics trained mainly under Greek influence, Amon£ 
these the two most distinguished were John Casaian. the 
father of South- Galilean monasticism, and Vincetitius of 
Lerins, a monastery on an island not far from Antilles. 
The former hod ah'eady stated his views on absolute pre- 
destination and the doctrines which follow from it. He 
was offended at unconditional predestination, limited 
grace, and the bondage of the human will. The giaee of 
God ia, he said, indispensably necessary to our salvation. 
Still, the good will, good thoughts, right belief which 
prepare for the reception of the grace of God are attainable 
by man. Grace is necessary for the pei-fecting, but not 
for the beginning of our I'aith. It is only those who strive 
to enter in who are helped by grace'. It works with 
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man's will. It is only exceptionally that God's grace goes 
before, occasioning tno first cit-rtiou of miin'a will, and 
even tlieu it is not irresistible. It is a rnndn men 1.01 truth 
that God wills the salvation of all raeii, and not of a 
certsiin limited mimber only. As to the Fall, he taught 
that the sin of Adam and Eve hns corrupted the whole 
race aud occasioned an iri-esistible propensity to sin. 
Still, man's nature is not so wholly corrupt that it retains 
no capacity for good'. In short, Cus^-iaii was more alive 
than most of his cou temporaries to the truth that God's 
judgments are tar above out of our sight, and that the 
mystery of the coexistence of man's free-will and God's 
omnipotence cannot be explained by a sharply detined 
theory. Perhaps in his anxiety to avoid fatalism he 
somewhat tended towards Justification by our own works, 
Vincentius, in a treatise which is now probably the 
best known of all the writings of that agi?, discuBsed the 
whole question of the tost of heresy. His general teach- 
ing may be. summed up in the words — innovation is 
hei'esy. Innovators may quofco ycripture to their pur- 
posts, but if their opiniiiii-i differ from those of the Fathere 
who have lived hoiily, wisely, and consistently in the iaith 
and communion of tne Catholic Church, they are heretics. 
Against such a consent no holy and learned m.tn, bishop, 
confessor, or martyr though he be, is to be liatened to 
for an instant. And he condemns under his canon those 
who declare that iu their society there is so great, so 
special, so personal an influx of the grace of Cioij, that 
without toil, without zeal, without earuestuess, though 
they neither ask nor seek nor knock, their votaries are 
held up by angels so that they dash not their foot against 
a stone. The reference to some who held a pervei'sion 
of Augustiuian theology is manifest, but it is also tolerably 
clear that Vincentius refers to a sect', and Tiot to those 
doctors within the Church who defended the views of 
Augustiu, 
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Al'tiii- the death of Aiigiietia hia friend Prosper 
Aquitaine became the principal champion of Aiigustir 
ism'. He admitted that his master had spokon some-' 
what hai'shly" whun he said that tJod did not will the ' 
salvation of all men; and he repi'eaented that predestina- 
tion was to lifo and not to death, that God'e choice was^i 
not capricious, but jiist and righteous. He failed to coQ'^H 
Tince the monks, but he succeeded in obtaining a lettei^^ 
from pope Casl est inns ■, in which the opponents of Augus- 
tinism were blamed, while little was said aa to the main 
points in dispute. After this Pro.^per again replied to 
Cassian, . maintaining with considerable ability liis Au- ' 
gustinian views, and then retired fi-om the conflict. The 
unknown writer of the treatise on the Calling of thsij 
Gentiles* sought to reconcile the proposition, that Gc 
wills that all men should be saved, with the fact thai! 
all men are not saved. The book ahowa at any rate thaj 
some of the Augiistiuia.ns were con.scious of the difficultji 
of their pusitiou, and it was no doubt written in the in-J 
teresta of peace. On the other hand, there appoare ' 
probably aliout the year 415, a book called 'Prtedesti-I 
natus'", in which a forged Augustinian treatise, aettina 
forth fatalist doctrine in a form which no genuine Augus^ 
tinian would recognise, was criticised fi'om a Pelagian 
point of view. What was the effect of this unprincipled 
work we have no means of kiioiving; but wo know tha 
the monks of Southern Gaul held their ground, and pr 
duced in Faustus bishop of Riez their ablest champion. 
This able and cscellfrnt prelate, who took part in all the 
controversies of his time, haii been ahhut of Lcrins, aiic" 
in his see never forgot his love for tlie raoiiasfcic Ufa 
He opposed both the teaching of the Pelagians, aud thj 
immoral doctrine (as he held it to be) of absolute pr 
destination a.nd the utter annihilation of the huiiuiu will 
It was no doubt under his influence that a synod 
Aries', about the year 475, and another at Lyons, coi 
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demned the predeatinariau error; aud it was to defend 
their decision that he wrote his treatise on Grace and 
Freewill'. His couteatioii i.-* that, granting that man 
since Ihe Fall is unable to attain gaWation by his owu 
power, he js atill capable of resisting or j-ielding to the 
Grace of God, Though it be tnie that without grace 
man cannot tui-n to God, still grace will be given through 
means, aucb as preaching and the threatening of the law. 
To those who. like the monka, prided themselves on their 
works, be says, what have we that we have not re- 
ceived ? 

While in Gaul the middle-party, with the powerful 
aid of Faustus, held its own, in Africa the tradition of 
Augustiu was still lively, and in Rome his name at least 
carried weight. In the early yeara of the fifth centmy 
certain Scythian monks, who had already fomented dis- 
sension in Constantinople, mingled in the fray in the 
West. Their leader was Muxontina. These monks 
handed to the legato of pope Flormisdas in Constanti- 
nople a siatement of their belief, in which they emphati- 
cally I'tijoctod the views of those — Faustus of Riez is 
specially censured — who denied the absolute necessity of 
divine grace to begin the work of salvation, and said that 
it is for man to will, for God to finish the work. Four 
of their number journeyed to Rome, whore they found 
no favour. Their statement however found much accept- 
ance among the African bishops who, under pressure of 
the Vandal invasion of Africa, had found refuge in Sar- 
dinia, especially with Fulgetitins of Rwspe, their champion, 
a man of considerable intellectual power. He wrote not 
only agaiiist Pelagius but against Fanatns, whom, without 
naming, he accused of depreciating God's grace in com- 
parison with man's powers, When Possessor, an African 
bishop, wrote to Hormisdas, asking his judgment on the 
matters stiired by the Scythian monks, the pope replied 
with very great caution, referring to Augustin as an 
exponent of the belief of the Roman Church in regai-d 
to gmce and freewill', Uia caution brought out a reply 
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from Maxentiua' which was at any rate sufficiently oiifr 
spoken; if, he said, the widtings of Augustin were to 
taken as a staiidard, Fauatua waa beyond a,ll doubt 
heretic. Fiilgontiiis continued the cootroverBy agains' 
the middle-pait.y, in certain treatises in which, while 
strongly maintaining Augustinian pi-edestination, he at- 
tempted to shew that it did not involve predestination 
to sin. The African bishops also from their Sai-dinian 
exile sent a declaration' to Constantinople, in which they 
dii'eoted attention to Honiiisdaa's acceptance of Aiigustin 
aa a standard, and drew the inference that Faustus, 
fer as he differed from hira, must be a heretic. Gradually 
even in Gaul itself, the very focus of the opposittoD, 
there arose a reaction in favour of Aiigustin iem, the 
leaders of which were Avitus of Vienne and Cjesariua 
of Arlia, the latter of whom was favoured by pope 
Felix IV. In the year 529, on the occasion of the con- 
secration of a church, a council was hold at Orange ' in 
the province of Arlea, over which Ciesarius presided as 
metropolitan. The conclusions were subscribed by four- 
teen bishops and eight men of illustrious* rank, iucliiding'^ 
LiberiuB. the prefect of the Gauls and founder of the' 
church. These canons, which follow the general lines 
of a document sent down from Rome, contain an un- 
ambiguous acceptance of the Augnstinian doctrine o; 
original ein and of the impotence of man's will to turni 
to good, so that faith itself is a gift of grace ; but thejT' 
do not admit a predestination to evil; tho.te who do evi" 
do it of their ovra free will'. And they lay down tha: 
all baptized persons receive through Christ such a gift 
of grace that they may, if they will, fulfil all the con- 
ditions necessary for salvation '. These conclusions wergi 
confirmed by the Roman bishop, Boniface II. A council 
at Valence ', which took place about the same time, and, 
was attended not only by the bishops of the provim 
of Vienne, but by representatives of the province of Arle; 
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made decrees in a similar seuae. Pelogianism was thought 
to be at an end. 

The Pelagian controveray couatitiitcs an epoch in the 
hist<.iry of (iognia. Hithe!to doginalic coiittjsls had been 
ftlinost wholly about the object of ChristiaD faith, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Tlie opinions of Pela^iis 
were in fact not recognised at first as dogmatie, oithcr by 
hitrisc-ir or by others'; they belonged (it waa thought) to 
that region of theological opinion within which men may 
lawfully dilTcr, And the language used on both aides was 
full of unobserved ambjgoitiea "Liberty" was somotimea 
taken to mean the power of willir^ freely, somctiines to 
mean the power of acting as one wills. It is commonly 
used to designate freedom from external coercion, but 
St Aiigustin uses it to ih'signalt! freedom from the power 
of siji. The time had not yet come for men to recogoise 
an " antinomy of reason " ; to admit that the laws of the 
human mind may force us to acknowledge truths which 
are to our limited fiicultiea ineouipatiblu. Since the ex- 
istence of antinomies has been admitted, it has come to 
be felt by the thoughtful everywhere, that they who 
discuss " fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute," 
will find "no end, in wandering mazes lost'." The ex- 
treme predestinarian views have coa8ei|wently come to be 
merely opinions of sects and parties. 

Even the immense authority of St Augustin could 
not induce men to accept frankly all the consequences 
which were drawn from his theory of man's lost and 
I'uinud condition. His views in their origin did not 
satisfy the rule of Viuccntius; they had not been ac- 
cepted at all times by all men in all places ; and in fact 
they never became Catholic, We see plainly enough 
in the works of Gregory the Great that he labours in 
vain to adopt Augustin's views in their integrity ; almost 
in spite of him.self, he ad^lre^^se8 men as if they were 
free to receive aud obey his exhortation.^, and so to attain 
salvation". 
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CHAPTER XII 



DISCIPLTNE AND LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 

1. It has already been observed' that the precepts i 

Christian morality tended to become a code of positive 
law*, havbig its own interpreters in the rulers of thai 
Church. TIhh tendency becomes more prominent in the 
fourth and following centuries. Men came to look more 
and more to the authoiity of the Church to determine 
both the special a.cts and the general conduct which werSj 
to be requu-od of Christians. Hence there arose a more 
systematic ti-eatment of moral questions and a more regu- 
lar metho*) of dealing with sia and disorder. 

In the early pajl; of tiie period of which we are treat-l 
ing each pi-ovinoe had its own code and customs, butj 
local peculiarities were gradually eliminated, and the 
whole Chin'ch within the empire came to have ono law.' 
A kind of public opinion was formed on the matter before] 
any actual codiiication took place. It was generally' 
agreed that the canons of oecumenieal synods and certain 
imperial decides aticepted by the Church were of universal 
obhyation ; but there were some synods, of too much im- 
portance to be regarded as simply provincial and yeti 
scarcely universal, about the canons of which there wasj 
doubt. Several of these in course of tirac came to be 
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recoguifled as everywhere valid. The codes of TheodosiuB 
and of Justinian contaiaed many provisions relating to 
matters eccIeBiastical, and it waa perhnpa the example 
of the iin[)L-rial codification which induced Joannes Scho- 
laaticus, originally a lawyer, afterwards patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, about the year 570 to arrange syBtematicalty 
the whole eoRltisiastical law of the Eastern Church', This 
became the standard book of reference and manual of 
instiiiction for Oriental students, He also added to his 
collection of canons the imperial laws relating to the 
several matters treated of in the canons. This work, 
called the Noniocamin. was composed apparently within 
the year after Justinian's death'. A later hand added 
four laws of Hei'aciiii.'! relating to matters ecclesiastical. 

The Roman Church at the hej^inning of the fifth 
century recognized only the canons of Nicsea, under which 
name however those of Sardica were included, as of uni- 
versal obligation', Othere, said Innocent I., the Church 
does not accept. But in the latter half of the same 
century we tind extant a Iiatin translation of a Greek 
collection of canons*. The imperfection and obscurity of 
this translation however induced Dionysius Exiguus, a 
Scythian monk who undei'stooil both Greek and Latin, to 
nudertake a new edition, which probably appeared in the 
time of pope Symmachns. between the years 498 and 
514'. The fir.st part of this collection contiiins a careful 
tran.slation of those canons which were gcneraQy acknow- 
ledged by the Greeks, together with the Latin canonB of 
Sardica, and the codo which was simctioned by a council 
at Carthage in the year 419 for the use of the African 
Church. The second part contains the decretals of the 
popes, so tar as tliev could then be discovered in Rome, 
from Siricius, who became pope in 385, to Anastasins, 
who died in 497. These decretals are for the moat part 
lettera giving opinions on cases submitted by distant 
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authorities. This Code of Dionysius came to be received 
in Rome and in the West generally as having the autho- 
rity of law, and was completed by the addition from time 
to time of later documents. A collection of canons for 
the use of the SpuniBh Church was made probably in the 
first half of the seventh century by Isidore of Seville'. 
This containB in its first division, together with the greater 
part of the current Greek Church-law, certain canons of 
Sp.'Uiish and of (JalUcan councils ; in the !iecond division 
the decretals of the Dionysian Code, with the addition of 
certain letters of the popes relating to Spanish and GaUi- 
cau affaire. The "Breviarium" (Sawn up by Fulgentiua 
Ferrandus', a deacon of Carthage, about the year 547, 
independently of the IKonysian Code, seem.'? to have at- 
tained los,^ vogue. 

Another aonrce of Church-taw was the penitential 
system, the begiimings of which we have already seen'. 
They who sinned against the law of God were at once 
punished and purified by passing through a coui'se of 
huniiiiation ajid mortification before they could be re- 
admitted to the full privileges of the faithful. This course 
waa called by the general name of penitence or penance, 
and those who were undergoing it were penitents. This 
system brought with it the necessity of instruction in the 
application of appropriate remedies; for penalties might 
vary from a short period of fasting or abstinence to a 
sentence which hardly permitted the offender to receive 
thi-- -sacrament on his death-bed. Many directions on those 
matters are given in the canons of councils; but in- 
structions were also issued from time to time by dis- 
tinguishetl ecclesiastics with a view of securing uni- 
formity in the administration of penitential discipline. 
Such documents, for instance, as the epistles of St Basil 
and his brother Gregory of Ny&sa on the subject of peni- 
tence were held in such respect as to have almost the 
force of law. That of St Gregory* is ratiher a treatise 
on what we may call the psychology of sin than an at- 
tempt to assign special penalties to special ains; whila 
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tboso of Basil ', dealing mainly with tho siaa of idolatry, 
murder, and fomif.'Jitiou, tillot to eacli form of sin ite 

appropriate puniBhui(;ut. Tho l.-itter had great influence 
in tho Eaat, and received synodical sanction at the TruUan 
council ' in G92. In the West, the papal decretals somo- 
tiuieo deal, though not systematically, with sirs fur which 
penitence ia prescribed, t'lagments still exist of Bi'itish 
and Irish penitentials of great antiquity, mainly devoted 
to the enforcement of purity of life and the discharge of 
Chi-ifitiftu duty, and to the extirpation of the ferocious 
and licentious ijaasions of the olcl heathen life. Sixteen 
canons are extant of the book of St David of Menevia" 
— now called from him St David's — and similar canons 
of councils held under the same bishop, which imply a 
rude and impure state of life among those i'or whom they 
were intended. Another ancient penitential, bearing the 
name of Vinniana or Finian*. and probably contemporary. 
or nearly ao, with St Daviil's, enumerates the princi[>al 
sins of clergy and laity, with their appropriate penalties. 
Of about the snme date is the Pre/atio Gilda de I'eni- 
teiitia". which gives a more detailed account of the several 
penances than the other early buuks. Among the earliest 
existing penitentials are those of Ireland", some possibly 
draivn up by, or under the influence of, 8t Patrick him- 
self. In these appeal's the system of compounding for sins 
by the surrender of money or other worklly gooos. which 
was afterwards conspicuous both in the ecclc-^iastical and 
the civil codes of the Northern nations of Europe, The 
numei-ous and interesting English Fcnitcntials do not fall 
within the chronological liiuits of this work. 

In tho fourth and fifth centuries a great change crept 
over the whole penitential system. The old rule, that an 
excommunicated person could only once in hi.1 lifetime he 
re-admitted to the Church, after confession and penance, fell 
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Ch*p. XII. I into distiae. The saiiie person wa:^ moit) than onco aduaittei 
to the ranks of peoiteata and to the hope of restoration. 
It was one of the charges made against Chry8i>.'?toin at the 
Synod of the Oak', tluit he had said, "if thou sinnest again, 
again repent ; as often as thou sinnest, come to me ajut^H 
I will he-al thee." In the days immediately following tha^^ 
Deciaii persecution, when large numbers of the lapsed 
flocked to obtain absolution from the Cbureh, bo that 
their public confessions became a scjindal, a discre^ 
preabyter was chosen to decide, after private hearin 
what peuanco the offenders should undergo before 
mission to communion'. Such a penitentiary presbyti 
was generally appointed in the several Churches unti 
Nectaiios, patriarch of Constantinople in 391 abrogated 
tije otlice in his own Church, in consoniieuce of a scandal 
which had arisen, and many other bishops followed h 
example. Socrates' seems to imply that after this it w; 
left to each man's conscience to decide whether he w. 
worthy to approach the mysteries. In Rome, pope Sinv 
plicius appointed a penitentiary in the latter part of th' 
lifth centiuy. This private confession was tne natiin 
result of the extension of Chtistianity to society 
general. Sins which might be confessed to a email 
Bombly of friends hound together by the most intima 
union of thought and feeling could hardly be utten 
before a large congregation of companitively indifforenl 
persons. Moreover, some of the sins which excluded t' 
sinner from connntmion were also crimes which ni 
bring him under the cognizance of the law of the lan^ 
and some sins, as adultery, involved others besides 
person confessing. 

Augustin* contemplates the daily prayer as sufficiea 
atonement for the littlu sins which we inevitably comniii 
in daily life, while the more deadly sins, which aepara' 
men from the Body of Christ, require public and form 
penance. These more deaiily sins arc those against th 
majesty of Cod Himself, as blasphemy, idolatoy, heres 
ami sorcery; or Eictual offences against one's neighbour, 
murder, adultery, theft and perjury, and ojieuly exprei 
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hatred'. No layman who had done penance oould ever be 
admitted to the raiilcB of the clergy, and no cleric could 
be iwlniittiid to punaucc without previmis do|>(»i>ti<m from 
his otfice". The general principle which Aii^iistin' laid 
down, that secret sins might be confessed secretly, while 
open siiis must be confessed openly, was prubably largely 
adopted by binhtips in their penitential discipline. Leo 
the Great*, however, condemned in vigorous language the 
conduct of those bishops who compelled penitents to read 
aloud in the church a complete list of their sins, holding 
that it was sntlici.ent for the relii-f of the cooacieuco if 
men confeased their sin to the prieats alone, and that this 
course was also desirable for the avoiding of scandal. 
Fi'ora this time, probably, public confession of siu became 
rai-e. 

Almsgiving, or bequests to the Church, also came 
to be rccegniaed as a means of atoning ibr sin. "If 
thou hast inonp.y," says St Ambi'ose', "buy off thy sin. 
The Lord is not for sale (venalis), but thou thj-self art for 
sale; buy thyself off by thy works, buy thyself off by 
thy money'. Vile is money, but precious Is mercy. ' 
Salvian' insists that the only thing which a man can 
do on his death-bed for the good of his soul is to leave all 
his goods to the Church; but the offering must be ac- 
companied by real contrition of heart in order to be 
efEcaciouB. Men Liku St Auwustin* warned their flocks 
agamst leaving money to the Church in a fit of anger 
against their natural heirs, but still the practice grew of 
making the Church the legatee of at least a portion of a 
man's worldly goods. 

And not only did the dying leave their goods to the 
Church; offerings were also made for the departed. "It 
cannot be denied," says St Augustin", "that the souls of 
the departed are comforted by the piety of theii' surviving 
friends when the mediatorial sacrifice is offered for them 
and alms are given on their behalf in the church; but 
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these things only profit those who so lived aa fco deacrve 
to be beiietittid by them." Ab few would beliovc that 
their frieuds had lived so ill as to receive no benefit fror 
t)ieir offerings, or ao well as not to rcquiro them, the effe 
of thia principle was that offerings were made for alma 
all the departed. 

The Chmtian Church brought comfort to an age it 
lihe throes of dissolution; before a gcueratiou which liad' 
fiilloii into moml laxity it held np a standani of nobler 
and purer life. It handed on to the new world which 
arose on the ruins of the Western Eippiro the torch of 
tnith which it had received from above. It diffueed 
thi'ouyb Society a more tender feeling for the weak and 
suflenng. and so in the end introduced a more humane 
spiiit into general lerialation' and popular customs. The 
gladiatorial shows which had deligiited the Romans were 
forbidden indeed by Coiistantiue', but they were not really* 
put down until the noble aelf-aacrifice of the monk Tele- 
maehna produced so deep an impression that the rescript 
against the practice, which Honorius issued immediately 
alterwards, really brought it to an end'. 

Attempts were made to restrain scenical represent 
tions within the bounds of decency and good order*. Th^ 
wretched lot of slaves and captives was mitigated ; the 
almost unlimited power which the old Roman law gave 
a father over his children was restricted; above all, the' 
condition of women was changed, and the same chastity 
was looked for in men which had once been expected 
only from women. The laws which inflicted disabilitios 
on the unmanied were repealed", and celibates placed onj 
an equality with the married; while difBcultiea were! 
placed in the way of second marriages'. With reg 
to divorce a discrepancy arose between the law of thfl 
empire and the law of the Church, which had never re-l 
cognized any ground for divorce except adultery. The great 
freedom of sepai'ation which prevailed in pagan time 
was indeed restrained, but the civil law permitted man] 
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riivorces which the Church did not sanction', imd IVom j Cmi- . Xll, 
this permisaion Hoaudals arose. "Hear ye now," ciiea a 
preacher' at the ewd of the fourth ceDtury, "ye that 
change yoiii- wives as readily as your cloaks, y« that 80 
often and so easily biiild bridal chambers, ye that on 
a small provocation write a bill of divorcement, yt' that 
leave many widows while ye still live; be ye fully a.ssured 
that marriage is dissolved only by death and by aJulteiy." 
Jerome also bewails the difference of the laws, " The 
laws of Ceesar," he says', "differ from those of Christ; 
Papinian [the great jurist] lays down one thing, Paul 
a different thing." 

The duty of beneficence, whether to ascetics or to 
others who wore in need, came into prominence in the 
Church and produced gi'eat results. The Church, be- 
come rich through the privileges bestowed upon it, was 
the princijial protector of the poor and heljllcsa in the 
needful time of trouble. The bishops had generally the 
chief control of ecclesiastical funds, and they were rarely 
found wanting in their due administration. In large cities 
the lists of tnoee who were supported or succoured by the 
alms of churehmen often included some thoiisatids of 
names. Rome was divided, for the purpose of poor-i'elief, 
into Bevon regions, each under the care of a deacon, and in 
each region a special edifice* was built for his use in dis- 
tributing reliet When St Chrysostom was at Aiitioch three 
thousand names were on the list of those who depended 
on the Church for daily bread", and in Constantinople the 
same eseellent prelate fed seven thousajid, Special insti- 
tutions were developed tor the care of the stranger, the 
sick, the helpless of every kind. The great hospital which 
St Basil* founded at Ceesarea was no doubt a model for many 
others. Similar hospitals were soon erected in many cities 
both of the East and the West. The well-known friends 
of Jerome, Fabiola and Pammachius, founded hospitals in 
Rome and in the neighbouring Portus'; Paulinus estab- 
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Oiui<. XIL lished one in Ntila. Such institiitionB were maintain^, 
either from the common funds of tlio Churcli, or froj 
special donntiona of land or money. 

The income of the Church in its earlier and simpU 
ages was derived from the offerings of the faithful ; bu 
when, under the privilege granted by Christian emperor 
the Church itself became possessed of considerable property, 
these oblutiona became rtilatively of less imporlaucc. Stii 
rich offerings were made, especially on Saints' Days an^ 
other high festivals, which were devoted partly to th^ 
maintenance of the clergy, partly to the succour of th^ 
poor. Thu bishops, who disposed of great riclies, geuia-allj 
lived very simply, though there were no doubt some whfl 
justified the sneer of Aramianus MarcelHnus', that it wa 
no wonder that men fought for the possesaioii of the see 
Rome, seeing the wealth and splendour which they eujoj 
who attained it. 

But while there was in the Church no lack of Christia 
virtues, evils also appeareil which were peibayis insej 
able from a. time of transition. When Constaiitine gav 
his favour to the Church, a multitude pressed into it wl 
were still pagan at heart, taking with them many of the 
vices and superstitions of heathenism, Constaiitine seer 
to have contemplated this bringing over of the commc 
hei-d from impure motives as one end of his liheralitj 
to the Church. Few. he said, were influenced by 
real love of truth'; he could draw men to the doctrii 
of salvation more readily by abundant largess than bj 
preaching'. He bestowed honours and privileges upon 
cities which accepted Christianity*. Christian writer 
did not deny that many entered the Church who wer 
Chiiatian ouly iu name. Euaebius' tells us that he he 
himself observed the injury done by the flocking iu 
greedy and worthless meu who lowered the standard of 
social life, and by the dissimulation of those who ebiiik 
into tbe Chureb with a mere outward show of Christianity. 
Augustin " decWes that few sought Jesus for Jesus' sake }] 
most Bought their own ends in their prolussiou of tt 
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faith. When Christians said these things it is not wonder- 
ful if a pagan ' declared that nmny of those who filled the 
Churches were no nmre Christians than a player-king is 
a king. It was necessary to forbid even men in Holy 
Orders to use ai-t-magic or incantations, to cast horoscopes 
or to practise astrology, to make phylacteries or amulets*; 
and to warn all persons against practising secret idolatiy 
and attending heathen festivals . Nor was the Chtircn 
altogether free from siiperstitions of Jewish origin*. 

And the clergy did not in all cases give to the laity 
an example of the highest Christian life. When office in 
the Church no longer Drought with it trouble and danger, 
but honour and power, it was eagerly sought for, and that 
sometimes by unworthy means. Gregory of NazianzuB* 
laments and Jerome' declaims against the eager pressing 
of ambitious and self-seeking men into places of honour 
in the Church ; the luxury, the flattery, tho legacy- 
hunting, the trading of some unworthy members of the 
clergy. We must of course bear in mind that the 
language of Gregory is that of a sensitive man weary of 
the strife of tongues and the wiles of intrigue, while 
Jerome's is lliat of a bitter and iiuaparing satirist, him- 
self devoted to the ascetie life ; but neither one nor the 
other is likely to have spoken utterly without warrant. 
And if confirmation of their words be reiiuireil, it is un- 
fortunately to be found in a law of the emperor Leo of 
the year 469 ', which forbids men to gain Holy Orders 
by bribery, and rebukes the avarice which hung as a 
cloud over the altar. Far from seeking the sacred ofliee 
a man should not accept it unless compelled. We have 
here the germ of nolo episcopari. 

Two causes, it in to be feared, tended to demoralize 
the clergy. One waa the excessive prevalence of dog- 
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matic disputes, which sometimes withdi-bw men's thoiightB 
from the necessity of a holy life. It is easier, and perhaps 
more profitablo, to be a piirtizau than a saint. The other 
was, for the East, the imperial Court at Coustantinoplo'. 
When the empei-or perpetually interfered in affairs 
dojnna, and it was of the last importance to gain hia earj 
bisfiops and priests jostled with courtiers and lackeys 
the aute-roonis of the palace, and no doubt lost in spiritu.-^ 
ality what they gaiued in power. 

2. When the world mingled with the Church, tl 
question could scarcely fail sometimes to arise — Can 
organisation be said to be the Church of Christ wbei 
not only many of its membei-s, but some even of it 
priests, are leading lives which shew no trace of Christia 
holiness ? Are the sacraments efficacious which are ad^ 
ministered by impure hands t What amount of corruf 
tion in an existing Church justifies those of ita member 
who desire purity in forming a separate society? 
anything justify separation? These were the questiot 
which underlay the wretched conflict iu the Afric 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, though the coaJ 
troversy first arose on a special jtoint, and that one whic' ' 
could not emerge except in an age of persecution, 

The schism referred to aroso out of the last persecuH 
tion, when they who delivered up the sacred books 
the persecutors were stigmatized as " tradilflres." Men^ 
suriiis', bishop of Carthage is said to have given u[ 
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heretical books to the agents of the government iustead 

of those which they sought^— an act which to the more 
rigiirous appeared an unworthy evasion. But he and hia 
archdeacon Cscilian had probably given deeper offence 
by opposing the extravagant honours given to confeBaors, 
and the belief in the efficicy of rciica. When Mcngurius 
died, Cfficiliau was somewhat hastily elected as his suc- 
cessor by the bishops of the Carthaginian province only, 
and at once consecrated by Felix, bishop of Aptiinga'. 
As the bishop of Carthage liad priniatial jnriadirtion over 
Numidia also, the bishops of that province were naluially 
aggriovod that the election had taken place without them. 
Iq their anger they declared that the newly- consecrated 
bishop was almost a tiwditor, and that his consecrator 
was no better. The offer of CEecilian, to be reconsecrated 
by Numidian bishops if anything had been done irregu- 
larly, was received by them with scorn and contumely. 
Passion was already too hot to listen to the words of truth 
and soberness. They chose as bishop a reader named 
Majorinus', and, on his death in 315, Douatus, who 
headed the schism with so much zeal and ability that it 
came to be known by his name. 

Everywhere but in Africa Cseoilian was recognised as 
the legitimate bishop of Carthage. In Africa, the party 
which had chofiea Majorinue, soon after the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge had niaile Constantine master of Western 
Europe, applied to him to name Gallican jmlges who 
might dircide the tjuestions at issue between them and 
Ctecilian. Constantine was very unwilling to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church, hut nevertheless named Ma- 
tei-nuB of Cologne, Reticius of Autun, and Marinua of 
Aries to adjuiEcate. These three, with fifteen Italian 
bishops, met at Rome under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city, and, finding that the charges were not proved, 
fully acquitted CsBcilian*. To the dissident bishops the 
proposal was made that, if they would return into the 
fold of the Church, each bishop should retain his office; 
and that in a city where there were two bishops, the 
eenior should remain, while for the other a see should be 
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provided elsewhere. When the Synod broke up, both^ 
CVciliau and Donatua were for a time detained in Italy, 
while two of itB memberB were deputed to carry the 
official tidings of its decision into Africa*. The Donatists 
were in no way appeased, but complained that their charge 
against FeHx of Aptunga, the coiisecrator of Ctecilinn, 
had not been heard. Ho was accordingly brought befor 
the proconsul at Cn.rthage, and the falsehood of the charge 
against him made ahiuidaiitly clear by the evidence ot 
the imperial oflnciala who had been concerned in the perr 
secution'. P'urther, the whole matter was referred 
a Council at Aries' — the first ever called by impcnn 
authority —which decided again in favour of Cujciban anc 
against hie accusers. The proposal which had been made 
ill the previous year by the Synod at Rome to Donatia 
bishops who renounced their schism, was renewed. Or 
the point specially at issue it was laid down that at 
ordination by a ti'aditor was valid, if the pereon ordained 
was duly qualified*. It was also enacted, no doubt with 
a, viow to the Donatists, that false accusers should inci: 
the penalty of escommuiiication"; and declared that baj 
tisra in the name of the Holy Trinity was valid, evea 
when conferred by a heretic". In these decisions as tc 
'irdination and baptism the principle is of coui'se affirmec 
that the sacraments are effectual, because of Christ's iiH 
stitution and promiee, though they be minietered by e\ 
men. 

The Donatiata were still dissatisfied, and again appealtc 
to the emperor, who now determined to hear the parties ii 
person. He sat for this purpose at Milan, and after hear 
ing the pleadings on both sides acquitted Cwcilian anc 
declared the charges against him to be calumnies. Coustaa- 
tine however soon became aware that the Domitists, far fror 
respecting hie sentence, were more active and aggreasi? 
than ever under their vigorous head, Donatus "the Great," 
and was at last moved to take secular measures against 
them. He decreed that their churches should be taken 
from them, an<l their most distinguished bishops di-ivcii 
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into exilo. Thoso measures roused the achismatica to fury, 
and jiiohabiy first caiisptl the furinjition of tlie bauds of 
ruffians, who wi've iLlV-rWiiids au imtoricnis under the name 
of CircumccIIioits. They did not fail also to try to gain the 
ear of the emperor, to whom thoy wrote, that they would 
never hold comrauniou with him hlackguanl of a bishop', 
and requested ftilt freedom for their worship and the recall 
of the banished Donatiats. In a few years the emperor 
seema to have become convinced that it was impossible to 
crush the sect by violeuce, and that it was worth while to 
try the effect of gentle treatment. He repealed therofore 
all the edicts against them, peimittcd the return of their 
bishops, and declared in a rescript to his viee-gerent in 
Africa that tliese frantic people must be left; to the judg- 
ment of God. He also exhorted the Catholics to patience, 
which was indeed much required, as the schismatics not 
only behaved in the most outrageous manner towaiils 
them generally, but even drove tJiem out of their own 
churches'. Of any further measures of Constantino with 
reference to the Douatists we know nothing, but we know 
that in his life-time they so increased ana muHiphed in 
Africa, that, at a Synod which they held in the year 330, 
two hundred and seventy bishops of their party were 
present. Hut outside Africa they found few adherents. 
We hear only of two Donatist congregations in Europe^ 
one in Spain, the other in Rome. They aeem to have 
been particularly anxious to establish themselves under 
the shadow of the apostolic ace, but here tbcy wei-e only 
able tu hold a meeting on a hill outside the city, whence 
they were nicknarood Montensos, Campitse. and Rupitse. 

When Constana succeeded to that portion of the 
empire to which Africa belonged, and attempted to put 
down the Donatiats, the Circumccllions burst out into 
new fury^ Contempoi'ary authorities describe them as 
gangs of fanatics, generally of the lowest class, who. misled 
by some of better comlition, under pretence of extraordi- 
nary zeal decHiied all honest hibour and held a kind of 
communism. They bogged or seized food and led a 
vagabond life, haunting and plundering the farmers' barns 
and granaries, whence they derived the name by which 
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own 
tombatanta for Christ, With the help of these sturdy 
niarainiors tlie Doiiatist chiefs resiatetl the agents of the 
civil powpr, and not unfrequeiitly seizod the churches of 
the Culholics by main force. They often scoured the 
highways in great companies, treiitcd those whom the; 
met, especially priests of the Catholic party, with t 
greatest brutality, committed burjjlarics, aud indulged 
di-uukennesa and all kinds of violence*. With all this, 
they had a morbid longing for martyrdom. They inter-, 
rupted the worship both of Christians and of pagans in thi 
most outrageous maimer with the delibei-ate puipoao 
being killcci by the incensed worshippers ; nay. it ia ev 
said that they bribed men to put them to death. Thi 
war-ciy of "Deo laudes" was heard vnth teiror'. This^ 
state of lawleesneas continued, with some intermission, up 
to and during the time when AuguHtiu was bishop 
Hippo. It is not to be supposed that all the Douatis 
many of whom were undoubtedly men of pure life, look^ 
with favour upon the conduct of tliese vagabonds. Fi 
from it. About the year 345 some of the Donatist bisho 
besought the imperial general Taurinua to put them do' 
by force of arms, and he did his best to comply*. 

About the year 343 died Cascilian of Carthage, whi 
election to the bishopric had been the beginning of stri 
As however a Catholic, Gratus, waa chosen to succeed 
the Donatists continued in schism, Alrica was at t 
time in a wretciu'd and impoverished condition, and I 
Circumcellion bands had probably been swelled by t 
addition of many whose principal desire was at any rate 
get food. Coustaus thei-efore in S4S sent two commii 
sioners, Paulus and Macarius, to that country to relio' 
the distruas and to attempt the restoration of peace. B' 
Donalus and other len.ders of this party roused a 
bellion, which compelled the commissioners to assert th' 
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authority by force, and so to bring about a state of things 
of which the Donatists bitterly complaiaoiJ. Mac^iriiis 
caused several to be execiiteii, and others k> hfi diiven 
into exile, among the latttM- t!iu grual Bonatus him- 
self. The effect of theae measui-ee was, that ao l{>iig as 
CoiistaQs, and aftor him CoDetantius reigned, tbo Donatiets 
were reduced to silence and secrecy. 

A chaugi! took place under Julian, who did not interfere 
in ecclesiastical quarrels, and allowed exiled ecclesiastics 
of all parties to return to their homes. Among these the 
Douatists returueii, and the apostasy nf their deliverer did 
not prevent the advocates of purity in the Chui-ch from 
singing hia praises, Donatus had died in exile, but Par- 
menian' was chosen in his place as schismatical bishop of 
Carthage, and hia followers, no longer repressed by the 
civil power, again committed all kinds of excess, and it 
was not until Valentiniau I. and Gratian came into power 
that measures were taken to repress them. After earlier 
edicts had failed, Gratian, iu the year 378, issued an edict 
forbiddijig all assemblies of the DonatJsts and confiscating 
their churches'. But their own divisions — which, says 
Angusttn, were innumerable — were more injurious to 
them than imperial persecution. The first schism vrithin 
the schism was formed by the learned Tichonius. He 
combated the two most characteristic tenets of hia sect — 
that a church which tolerates sinners ceases to be a true 
chui'ch, and that those who come over from such a church 
should be re-baptized*. He probably desii'ed to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Chui'ch and the schis- 
matics, but he only incurred, as mediators usually do, the 
hatred of the leaders of his party. The Rogatians, the 
party of Rogatus, bishop of Cartenna, who repudiated 
the Circumcel lions, and were (says Auguetin') the most 
moderate of the Donatist sects, shared the same fate. 
These appear to have been small parties, but other leaders 
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attracted a Wger following. Primian, who, on the deatol 
of Parmeniao, about the year 392, became Donatiat bishop 
of Carthage, very much relaxed the strict rule which hadj 
hitherto prevailed, and admitted to communion person 
who wero highly offensive to the more rigorous party'.' 
When these openly opposed him, they were themselves 
excominuuicatetl. Amoug the exconimun Seated was a 
deacon called Maximian. A considerably nuiiibor of the. 
DonatiBt bishops sided with him, and, at a coimoil helc 
about the year U93, deposed Primian, and chose Maxiniiac 
ill his place'. Primian, however, resisted deposition, and 
a still more numerous council, held at Bagai, deposed 
MaximiaD, excoramunicated him and his adherents, and 
declared Primian to be still bishop'. After this th( 
Maximianists had to endure the moat furious pereccutio 
at the hands of the main body of their felluw-schismaticB. j 

WhUu Donatism was torn by these iutornal struggle 
Aiigiiatin became bishop of Hippo and Honorius empera 
of the West. From the time when Augustin took cnargfl 
of his diocese, where the Donatists wero very numorou 
he did not cease to attempt the conversion of the schia 
matics by ti^atiaes, by preaching, by conferences, bj 
letters. At the same time he set himself so to ra 
the standard of Christian life in his own community tba^ 
the puritans should have no cscuse for remaining separat 
from it. In the local councils which were held under ' 
influence very easy conditions were offered to those echii 
matics who desired to return to the Church', even 
far as to permit their clergy to retain the positions whici 
they had aflsunied. Few Donatist bishops were willin£ 
to engage in the conferences which he proposed; thej 
not unnaturally shi'ank from meeting so powL'rful a dis 
putaut as the bishop of Hippo face to face, and eot 

S "referred to calumniate him behind his back. Even 
ijrmal invitation to a conference which was put forth hj 
a council at Carthage in the year 403" was llatly de 
clined by the Donatists. They were in fact enraged bj 
Auguetin's success in making proselytes, and again hroW 
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out iut.ci ncty i>f vioUiiicc, wliioh prulmlil)' led to the edict 
of Honoring against those who diatuibpd i-eligioiis eer- 
vicGs'. Up to this tiiDc the Catholic bishops had ab- 
etted fi-om invoking the secular tiini Hifiiiiiat tho Bchis- 
iiiatics; Augustin in piirticular Iia<l [iroU'stc-d ftj,';viH.it, it 
with some veliemence. The violence of the Donatista 
however at last induced them to have recourse even to 
this, and a Synod at Carthage in thu yvar 404 suppHcatod 
the emperor to put in force a law of TheodoetiuR which 
inflicted a heavy fine on frequenters of schiamatical as- 
semblies'. Before however the deputies from the Synod 
reached the emperor, he had alawly i»wue<l an edict 
punishing lay scliiHmatica by fines nnd their clergy by 
banishment; and he soon after published a aeries oi still 
more severe docrces'. cnjoiuiug that the Donatists in 
[lartioular should be deprived of their churches. Many 
conversions, or seeming conversions, followed, and there- 
upon another edict was issued in the year 407 in which, 
wliile free pardon was offered to those who returned to 
the Chuivh, the severest punishment was denounced 
against those who remained obdurate. In the year 409 
however the political circumstances of that disturbed 
time induced Honorius to change hi« policy, and grant 
freedom in the practice of their religion to all parties 
alike — a toleration which lasted only a few months. 
About the same time when this edict was withdrawn, 
the Catholic biiiihops renewed their proposal of a con- 
ference, to be held umler imperial authority. The em- 
peiT)r at once gave directions for such a conference to be 
held at Carthage*, and in 411 sent the tribune Mar- 
celliuiis to Africa as his commissioner, to j>res)de over 
the disputation and to decide iu his name on the ques- 
tions at issue. MarcelUnus was a man of high character 
and a gooii Cbristia.n ; but be had a fatal diaijualificutioii 
for the task which he had undertaken — he was an in- 
timate friend of Augustin's, who had dedicated to him 
bis great work on the City of GmL It was therefore 
impossibte fur the Donatists, already suspicious, to a^icept 
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htm as an impartial judge id thi^ir cause. Th^e tiocked 
to Carthage two huudreJ aud eighty-six Catholic bishops 
und two hundred and Beventy-nine Donatista Each siae 
chose seveu representatives. On the Catholic fiido Aure- 
lian of Carthage aud Auguatin himself were the leaders 
iu debate ; on the side of the DoDatiate, Primiau of Cur- 
thage, Petilian of Conatantine and Emeritus of Csesarea. 
Before the debate began, the Catholics declared formally 
in writing that if the Donatist could prove that the 
Chiircb, except in the Donatist society, had utterly died 
out under the plague of sin. they would all submit them- 
selves and resign their sees. If on the other hand they 
(the Catholics) should demonstrate that the Church of 
Chi'iet dispersed throughout the world could uot possibly 
have died out through the sins of some of its members, 
then it woidd be the duty of the Donatisls to return to 
communion with the Church for the salvation of their 
Bouls ; and they declared that in thiis acting the bishops 
should not lose their office'. On this the conferoBce 
began, exactly one hundred years after the commence- 
ment of the schism, aud continued throe daj-e. The 
Donatists, who at fii-st objected to sit with the siuuera, 
that is, with the Catholics, made various attempts to lead 
the discussion to subordinate ((uestions, and it was not 
until the third day that they could be induced to fac* 
the question of principle, whether a Church which tole- 
rates sinners in the midst of it ceases to be a Church; 
and the question of fact, who was the cause of the schism. 
With regard to the first, AtignstJn soon reduced the 
Donatists to silence. With regaid to the second, the 
evidence of authentic contemporary documeutB so clearly 
proved the innocence of Cascilian and of Felix of Ap- 
tunga, that Marceilinus gave a formal decision that the 
Catholics had proved their case on all poiuts. A few 
days afterwards he issued an edict, under the powera of 
the emperor's commission, forbidding Donatists to hold 
any kind of religious meeting and cnmmaudiug them to 
hand over their churches to the Catholics. The Donatists 
appealed to the emperor, but be confirmed the decision 
of his plenipotentiary, and in 112 put forth a new edict* 

» CciIia(ioB,inHardoQmi.l06Qt. • Codea Theod. xti. r. 68. 
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inflicting heavy \mo» on the Donatinta and banidhmeut 
on their bishops if thoy coiitinued Id their schiani. Many 
hundreds now retumeiil in tlieir terror to the Chiircli. 
Marceiiiniis, whit liad prcMidud ovt-i- thi' UonfiTtain-, tiim- 
self iVill under suspicion of treason and wa« cxccutc-ii in 
the year 413, but Honorius still proceeded against the 
Donatists; and in 414 published another edict by which 
those of them who pi.-rsistcd in their cchisni wore (io- 
prived of civil rights; and soon alterwarils, in spite of 
the protest of Augustio, he forbade them to assemble for 
worship under pain of death '. From tliis time the num- 
ber of the Diinatists bogua to diminish, though the era- 
perora still thought it necessary to issue sovere edicts 
against them. But in tho year 428 North Africa was 
ooniiuered by the Vandals, when Catholics and Donatists 
were lost in the Ariau cloutL Some small remnants soem 
however to have maintained themselves until their country 
fell in the seventh century under the dominion of the 
Samcena, 

There is no reason to doubt that the leaders of the 
Donatists were, however mistaken, men worthy of ro8i>ect ; 
and the principle for which they contended was a highly 
important one — no loss than the purity of the Church 
of Christ. The Church, said a Donatist bishop', should 
be pure and uud^filed. True, the Loi-d predicted that 
there shoidd be tares among the wheat, but that was 
in the field of the world, not of the Church, Our oppo- 
nents, paid another", see-m to regard the name "Catholic" 
as belonging to certain nations or riices; but that name 
properly belongs to a society iji which the sacraments 
are administered with full efticacy, which is perfect, which 
is imdefiled, not to races. They contended, in short, that 
the conception of Catholicism mcludes not only outward 
and visible connexion with the Church, but a holiness of 
life worthy of a disciple of Christ; that the presence of 
the Spirit must be attested by the fruits of the Spirit, 
and this especially in the case of the ministers of the 
Chui'ch. 
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So far well. But when, instead of trying to raise 

staDiinjd of holinc-as within the Church, they constitutijd a 
society uf their own outside it, vii'tually unchurching the 
rest of the world, their spiritual piide wrought its usual 
results. They heaame "heady, high-minded"; their i 
moviug principle came to be, not desire for greater h<'li"] 
ness, but furious paily-Hpirit and contempt for their oppo-j 
uents, St Paul recognized the corrupt Church of Corinth 
as a Christian Church because he saw there the Gospel 
taught aud the Kacrameuts duly administered ; the Dona- 
tists were not content to acknowledge the Chiu-ch of] 
Carthage on thoBo grounds. To hold the sacraments J 
invaHd because administered by men whom a sect op] 
party hold tu be unworthy of their aaered officii, while! 
they are not condemned by the legitimate ecclesiastical. I 
tribuuii.ls, would be to cast a shade of uncertainty upon] 
all sacred ministratioum whatever. Few will hesitate to| 
admit that St Augustiii was right in resisting the arro- 
gant claim of a piirt of the community to pronounce who] 
can and who cannot adminiater a valid sacrament. 

But perhaps the worst i.-ffoct of the Donatist con- 
troversy was the appeal which resulted from it to thej 
civil power to put down the schisraatice by force. The 
Catholics had of course a right to require that the govern- 
ment of the coTintry should preserve order, protect ita| 
subjects from violeuce, aud secure them in the possession 
of their own buildings and other pi-operty. There ia no 
reason to suppose that Augvicitin and his friends werej 
animated by auythiog but a sincere desire for the goodj 
of the Church ; but when they begged the emperor to.j 
put down the Donatiats. as such, by temporal penalties,! 
they entered on the way which led directly to tho Holy] 
InquisitioD and tbe statute De Heretico Coriiburemlo. Thoj 
office of Incjuisitor of the Faith, the name of which after-J 
wards became so odious, was actually instituted undei 
Theodosius'. 

3. Douatism was a hondstrong and unfortunate! at-| 
tempt to constitute a pure society in the midst of a Churchi 
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too hastily judged impure. This had nq cndurine effects ; 
but a puritan movement of niinthfir kind hati an influence 
upon the Church which was both deep and lasting. When 
the wurld aud the Church were mingled together, the 
mass of Christians came to ha far removed from the 
eager faith which had enabled the little band of varlier 
days to endure perseciitiou with ateadfaatnees and even 
with joy. The multitude led a life infltionced uo doubt 
by the commands of Christ, yet not very greatly differing 
from that of such mgans as truly sought to do their duty 
accoiding to the light which was given them. Hence there 
came into prominence a di^tiuctiou, not altogether un- 
known in earlier days, betweeu the commands which all 
men are btiuud to obey and the counseU of perfection 
which comparatively few can observo. There are, says 
Eusebius'. within trie Church two kinds of life. First, 
ttiat which is above the onlinary social life of man, which 
admits not of marriage, nor of the poasession of property, 
nor of any superfluity, but devotes itself wholly and en- 
tirely to the service of God through the excess of heavenly 
love. Those who follow this life, guided by the right pre- 
cepts of true piety and the promptings of a soul cleansed 
frcjm sin, give themselves to good words and works, by 
which they propiiiate the Deity and offer sacrifice ou 
Ijchalf of their fellow-men. Secondly, there is the lower 
and more natural life, which permits men to enter into 
oluiste marriage, to attend to the business of the house, 
tiO aid those who are carrying on a just war, to engage, 
so far as religion allows, in farming and merchandize and 
the other occupations of civil life, giving set seasons to 
mortification, to instruction, and to hearing the Word 
of God. To this lower stage of Christian lue all, Greek 
or barbarian, are bound to attain. That is, a distinction 
was drawn between the counsels of perfection which were 
necessary for the higher life, and the universal precepts 
which all are bound to obsei-ve. Those who attain the 
former are to the general body of Christiana what trained 
athletes' are to those whoso bodily powers ai'c not 
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specially developed. To these ascetics everything thac" 
teiidiid to give grace and beauty to the lif'o of man, uu- 
leas in the actual service of the sauctuary. seemed at 
best superfluous, probably siDfiil. Marriage, in particular, 
was no longei' regarded by such teacbecs as a blesaec 
state, instituted by GixJ ia the time of man's innouencyj 
but as a necessary evil, which inevitably brought witl 
it a lowering of the spiritual state and entangled a mai 
in the afiiiifs of this world. It is ouly permitted to thaS 
common herd; they who aapire to the angelic life must 
neither marry nor be given Jii marriage. Not content with 
rendering their due honour to purity and chastity, with 
reverencing those who lived in continence fur the King- 
dom of Heaven's sake, many teachers represented the 
great passion which was implanted in man for the con-J 
tinuance of bis race as in itself sinful ; nay, as the verj 
source and fount of sin. St Auguatin, unconsciously in- 
Bucnced by hia early Manichseism, greatly contributed'] 
to diffuse this view of life '. 

When this view of the superior holiuess of celibacy! 
came to prevail in the Church, it followed almost on 
course that Christians desired those who were engaged'! 
about their most sacred mysteries to be ceh'bate, Early! 
in the fourth centiuy it began to be reconmiended thati 
the clergy of the three higher orders, if they had wives^I 
should be aa though they had none'. In the greatl 
council of Nictea it was proposed by some of the ascetic' 
party to introduce this practice into the Church at lai'go. 
This was however defeated by Paphnuliua, an Egyptian 
ascotic of high repute, who vehemently entreated thai] 
bishops not to lay an intolerable yoke upon the clergy^ 
since hououiable is maniage and the bed undefiled. It 
was sufficient to lay down, according to a custom already! 
ancient, that no man should contract marriage after ad-l 
mission to Holy Orders'. To this the Synod assented.] 
henco, by a natnral lib. ht. 
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The Council of Giuigni', soini'what liitt'i- than that of 
Micom, wt-iit 80 6u- Afl to aiialhemat.izo ih"**- wbo refused 
to rectiivft the Euchariat from a nmrried priest. Still, 
the general drift of opimon in the Church was unfavour- 
able to tho niitrriiij^; of tht clorcy of the higher orders, 
and it wtw gL-nonuly felt, both by the laity and by tho 
olerica theinselvoB, tliftt the celibacy of thft monkii gavo 
them a reputation for holint'Es among the faithful which 
was disadvantageous to the m«rric4 clorgy. Hence, it 
odirie to hi; tho iiiio in the Ka^il that biAhoiut at any rate, 
if they were married, should live as if they wi-n? not. 
Even to this, however, there were cxcoptiona Socrates' 
tella as that many bishops in tho East had children in 
lawful wedlock dui-ing their cpisonpato, though Tuost of 
them voluntarily practised continence. It seems pro- 
bable that Gregory of Nazianzus was bom after his father 
bec^ime a bishop . Syiiesius oarly in the fifth century 
accepted tho bishopric of Ptolomais only on coniHtion 
that he should be allowed to retain hia wife *, which was 
evidently contrary to the usual rule. 

In the West a stiicter custom prevailed. In 385 the 
Bioman bishop Siricius', stigmatizing in no men-iured 
terms the vile passions of the married, enjoined celibacy 
on bishops, priests, and deacons. Edicts of Innocent I. " 
in the year 405, and of Leo I.' in the year 44S, enjoined 
at any rate the etricteat continence, which was also pre- 
scribed in the canons of numerous coiincila". It was far, 
however, from receiving universal obedience. The great 
Church of Milan, claiming the authority of its greatest 
bishop, St Ambrose, and bearing the repute of having 
the best clergy in Italy, was content with tho ancient 
rule which permitted only one marriage to a cleric. When 
Hildehrancf in the eleventh century entered on his re- 
forms, " marriage was all but universal among the Lom- 

bie wife. 
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bai-d olorgy '."' Even the famous archbishop Heriborl 
MUati wiu! inarritHl, ntid " h'w wciUock neither diminished 
his pi)wi!r iu)r barred his canonization'." In the Britiah 
aiid irinh Ohurchea the marriaj^e of the clergy seeioB to 
have been practispd to a comparatively late date'. 

Tho civil legi^'lfitiim fi)lli)wi.'d th« cccloatasttcal bv 
■slowly, K(tict» of Constantiiia and Coustans* in 
years 35;J and 357 esprcssly exempted from certaisd 
exactions tho wives and childrun of the clergy, who are 
clearly mcognized aa lo^itimatt.-. Justrinian by a law of 
A.i). .'528 enacted that no one should be choKcn bishop 
who had children or grand-children, because the uhargo 
of a family tondud to distinct a man from epiritual 
tilings". At a later date he recugnizud" the ancient 
exclusion from the priesthood or diaconate of such as 
ha*i married tv^o wives or a divorced person or a widow. 
In all this it seems to be aibnitted that otherwise married 
men might be admitted to the ranks of the clergy. 

4, The desire for the more perfect state proaiicod also 
further effects. If the higher life involved the remini^ijc 
tiou of marriage, nf property and of secular businei^, it 
could nut be led in the midst of an (irdinary household or 
among the usual cares and dietractions of a world still 
half-ijagau. Hence arose tho strong impulse which led 
miiltitudee to betake themselves to utter solitude in the 
desert, or to form communities iti which tho spiritual life 
should be the first object of existence. Hermits and monks 
wore a protest against the merely secular life, only 
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lieved by a few religiouH observances, intu whicb too many Oiu f.XII, 

Chriatians allowed theaisolves to fiilL The niotivo8 which 

led the various bretbii?ii to bocoino o-wctics no doubt 

ditfered as the mea ditlered ; but it U not difficult to 

understand the charm which, in the midst of a rcstkjis 

and yet enervated world, was round in a life which offt^red, 

or seemed to offer, ii'st and freedom fi-ora worldly core. 

And the tenible calamities which fell ujwn the cmpiro in 

the fifth and sixth centuries no doubt increased the dcairc 

to fly away from tumult to cahn and safety. 

Solitude, the perfect tjuiet of a hut or cave in the Soliiarici. 
deaert, where a spring, a little garden and a pahn-tree 
supplied all that was necessary for human life in the 
gc-iiia! climate of Egypt, first drew men to leave the haunts 
of their fellows. We have seen already how St Anthony 
withdrew into the wilderness. Many soon followed his 
example. And it was not long before the unrestrained 
fancy of the solitaries led them to adopt strange forms of 
life. Some spent long years on the top of lofty pillars. 
Simeon', the most noted of these pi liar- saints, who lived 
in the early part of the fifth century, established himself 
on a column whicb was finally raised to the height of sixty 
feet from the ground. There he remained some thirty 
years, exhorting to repentance those who fiocked to him, 
settling disputes, making enemies to be at one, converting 
pagans. Men otherwise careless were arrested by ao extra- 
ordinary a spectacle. The danger that men would come 
to think that some special merit attached to this form of 
mortification was early pointed out by Nilus^ himself an 
ascetic ; there was nothing worthy of praise in living on a 
pillar, but there vras great danger lest a pillar-saint should 
be intoxicated by the undeserved praise which he actually 
received. "He that exalteth himself shall be abased." 

A still more strange phenomenon were the Boo-Koi or ' Smci. 
Gi'azers, who divested themselves of almost all the attri- 
butes of humanity. They had no habitations, but wandered 
about, like wild beasts, on mountains and uncultivated 
plains, supporting a wi-etched existence on such herbs and 
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fruits as the earth brought forth of itself. They Beem-" 
howevL-r to Lave come together tor the services of the 
Church'. 

But Christian virtues, the excellencies of those who bj 
their very piofession belong to a body, cannot be ixilii 
deviiloped in solitude. It is hard to reconcile! the lif 
of a hermit with the essuntial character of Christian love 
since the hermit regards his own good only, whila charitj 
aeeketh not her own. Nor will a man in aoUtude come 
tho knowledge of his own defects, wince be has no one 
admonish and correct him. "Woe to him that i.s alone 
when he falleth, and hath not auothei' to lift him upV 
Hence men soon came to feel the necessity for communit 
ill the religious life. A common life brings with it tl; 
necessity of rule and order, ajid so tends to correct tl 
fantastic excesses into which solitaries too roadily fell. 

The first step towaixla the ibrniation of a rcligioi 
community was taken when a number of hermits built 
thcit CL>lts near to each other, "like the wigwams of an 
Indian encampment, clustering rouud the ubapcl of tbu 
commimity'." Such an assemblage of huts crowded to- 
gether was called a Laura. The hermits who inhabited 
it assembled together for divine service, and admitted the 
authority of a chief, generally the pei'-'win whose feme had 
dmwn others about him. The most fainoiia founder of 
communities of this kind was St Sabas, the remains of 
whoso earliest buildings arc still to be found on the river 
Kithon. 

But the first who gave a definite rule and order to 
body of men, withdrawn from the world for the sake 
religion and living a common life, seems to have be« 
Pacboniius', who gave rules for a body of monks dwelliiifl 
together on an island of the Nile called Tabenna^ 
founded not merely a monastery but an Order, for daiightci 
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moiiasterieB soon spraug U]) which followoil tho Ilule of 
Tabenuii au<l acknowledged the authority of its head, 
called the Abtiis, or Father, It is not easy to eay how 
nmch of the extant RiiIp' which benrs the nume of Pacho- 
mius is rciiliy due to hini, how much to 8iib*ij<]ii0iit de- 
velopment, but the general characteristics we can scarcely 
err in attributing to the Founder. The brethren of this 
eociety were tmight to avoid the temptations which 
arise lliini idleness. They jilaited mats and Laskuts from 
the reeda of the Nile, they cultivated the ground, they 
buitt boats, Taitora. smiths, carponters, aud tanners were 
found amf.ng them. The sale of their prodncts lirst sup- 
plied the wants of the sociiity, and then that which re- 
mained over waa given to relieve the wants of the sick and 
the poor and needy. Prisoners also were not forgotten. 
Twice a year the superiors of the several daughter-com- 
munities met at the chief monastery, when each gave an 
account of the administration of hia office. A candidate 
for admisBion to the brotherhood was not received at once. 
Ho was fii-st aeked wbolher be wain seeking refuge from 
Borao civil penalty ; whether he was a free man ana there- 
fore competent to choose for himself his mode of life; 
whether lie was capable of resigning all that he had. If 
he was able to auewor these questions satisfactorily, he 
had to submit to a three years' period of probation. 
Finally, if he passed through this auccossfuUy, he was 
admitted to the brotherhood, solemnly pledging bimsi?lf 
to live according to the monastic I'ulo. On the first and 
last day of each week the monks laid aside the skins which 
they commonly wore and came into the sanctuai-y to receive 
tho holy mysteiies. Every day and night they said fre- 
quent prayers, Palladius is said to have founded also the 
earliest convent for women, with a rule similar to that of 
the men'. To thc'se sisters was given the name "nouna," 
derived perhaps from an Egyptian word', whence Buch 
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Bisters have almost everywhere been (listiDguished 
"imus" or by some equivalent appellation. The geuer 
charactemtics of the Tabennaite mouasticiam may be saic 
to be nmplicity of life, labour, derott'^ti, and obedii^ncc. 

A greater than Pachiiiiiius, St Baial, was the foundi^r of 
an Order' which endures in the Oreek Chureh eveu unto 
this day. He designed, says his panegiTist Gregory of 
Nazianzus*. to unite the excellencies of the contemplative j 
and th« practical life, and hia Rule bears the stamp of 
goini sense and knowledge of mankind. He reconimen<: 
nothing repulsive or iinprnctical. What he regarded 
the jiropcr end and aim of ascetici.sm wa-s to render tl 
body the obedient servant of the higher nature, not 
cripple it by unmeaning austerities. His monks were 
praise Ood and pray to Him, niter the Psalmist's exampl 
seven times a day, but they were not to make devotion 
excuse for idteaess. They, like those of Pachomius, wer 
to labour for their own uviug at such trades as could 
pursued without noise, and especially at the tilling of tl 
ground. All that was earned was the property of 
community ; no man called anything his own. All ths 
was required was kept in a common storehouse and dia 
peused at the lUscretion of the superior. No special 
was made as to the food to be taken, but the siipLTior wa 
to judge what was sufficient in each case. The nee 
wine was not forbidden. The monk's clothing was to 
of the simplest and coiirsest kind. Signs were, sn far 
possible, to take the place of woixJs, except in divir 
servico. Children who were preseated by their lawi'u 
jruardians were to be received and trained, but were na 
to be entered on the list of monks until they were of 
ago to undorstand the meaning of monastic vows, 
postuliuits had to undergo a period of probatiiin. 8t Ba*iir( 
uicither iiud sister united with other wom:^n to lead 
monastic life. He permitted those who desiied to entei 
a convent to take the vows at sistcon or seventeen year 
of age'. The African Chiu'ch at a .sonaewhat later dat 
did not permit this before tweuty-five*, and a law of the 
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empire refiisod to n-coguize such vnwn m valid if taken 

bef'uro the age of foiay'. 

St Basils inatitutioiis were wise, and where he ruled 
tht'y were doubtless wisely carried out; but the adminis- 
tration of even tlie wisi;Mt cihIl- will Kcuneliines fall into 
incompetent hands. Men found their way into cloisters 
who had no real vocatiou for the ascetic life. Some came 
in who had nothing to leave in the world and much to gain 
in the convent, maltiug their profeaaiou of godliness a 
means of gain'. Such were eager to find occasion for 
activity outside their house, Ihese formed the black 
rabble who incurred the contempt of cultivated heathens', 
who plundered and destroyed tctmples, who were constantly 
employed aa t)ie tools of tanatical jjartizans in the disputes 
about dogma of which they uiideratood no more than the 
Ephesian mob did of the teaching of St Paul. 

There were many who, like Chrysostom, acquired in 
monastic retirement, fi'oni their own faihirea and re- 
coveries, a deep knowledge of Iho weakness of human 
nature and of the way to peace. But many, attetuptiiig 
to annihilate desires which are deeply rooted in man, were 
persecuted by impure thoughts ; and there was a general 
tendency to attempt to cure these rather by bodily morti- 
fication than by heartfelt devotion. A seeking after 
Pharisaic self-righteousuoss, combined with an abject fear 
of malignatit fiends, too often took the place of the trustful 
spirit of Christian love. 

A peculiar form of mona-sticism wasthatof the Audians, 
who were, saya Ejiiphaniiis*, restive and schismatical, but 
not heretical. These took their rise froui oue Audius, or 
Udo, a layman of Mesopotamia, whose zeal for religion was 
offended by what he thought the easy and luicurious Uvea 
of the higher clergy. He founded several ascetic societies, 
in which the Paschal festival was celebrated at the same 
time as that of the .Tews, iiTid the literal interpretation of 
such passages of Sci-ipture as seem to ascribe a human 
body to the Deity was insisted upon. Audiua at an 
advanced ago was banished to the northern coast of the 
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Black Hea, where he is said to have introduced monasticiHm" 
amoug thb Goths, Thia sect ie believed to have dis- 
appeared about the end of the fourth century. 

Ill the West, as was natural. inonaaliciHin ran a very 
different course. The practical good sense and cahner judg- 
ment of the Western leaders gaveitsuch a form as answered 
to the needs of their Church. AVlien first the banished 
Athanasiua brought monkB into the West thoy were looked 
upon as somethitif; extravagant; but under the fostering 
care of men like Ambrose in Milan, Jerome in Rome, tuui.. 
MartiD in Tours, they soon became familiar objects. 

In Kome, Jerome attained extraoi-dinary influen' 
especially witii the weaker sex. The country-houses 
Roman iD.dies bocti.me nunneries, whore devout widows 
and maidens led an ascetic life. Tenderly nurtured women 
Bacrificod to this over-mastering impulse position, friends, 
even life itself. At a time when, in spite of the Christianity 
of the emperors, a large portion of the Ramans who were 
most diBtiuguished in literature and politics stili clung to 
the old faith; when many of the leading ecclesiastics were 
engaged in unseemly squabbles and contests for place*; 
the more sensitive souls were driven to seek a refugo in 
monastic life. Auguitin found in Home about the year 388 
several convents pi'usided over liy men of worth and ability, 
where the brethren led a peaceful life without needless 
reiiitrictians, maintaining themselves by the labour of their 
hands; and houses of women in which the sisters were 
instructed in faith and doctrine by the superiors, an^ 
occupied themselves in spinning and weaving. Both mei 
and women performed miracles of fasting. 

The islands on the West coast of Italy, and soon afti 
wards those on the Soutlt coast of Gaul, came to bo peopl 
with men seeking a refuge from the storms of the worl 
and opportunity for Christian contemplation, who minsl 
their chants with the pia^^hiug of the waves. Pious h 
Buch as Jerome's fi'ieud Fabiola, tiuned the sti'eam of thi 
munificence to these island-monasteries, which in t! 
terrible times of the Teutonic invasion became places 
refuge for arts and letters, as well as for Chrisrian lifl 
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Of tliese island- iiioii!iBt(;rii.'8 by far the most fitmoun waa 
that of Lei-iDura. Uonoratiis , born of a noble family of 
Belgio Gaul, was warned by a divine voice to repair to tlie 
island, to which bis name was afterwards riven. It waa 

then absolntely desolato, but be set himself to ostablish a 
monastery there, and soon drew round him a body of 
disciples, among the first of whom waa a young man 
named Hilary, whom by prayers and teais ho prevailed 
tipwu to renounce the world. The fame of his pioty cjiuscd 
him to be chosen bishop of Aries, but he held that dignity 
no more than two years, dying somewhat suddenly in the 
'riy part of the yenr 4S9. Lerinum became an im- 

tant clergy-school for Southern Gaid, and traineil many 
Sishope, among them Hilary of Aries and Euchc-riiis of 
Lyons, while two successive abbala, Maximua and Faustua, 
became bishops of Riez. From this monastery too came 
tbrth one of tho most famous books of the fifth ceatury, 
the Commonitorium of Vincentius. 

On the Continent, the religious house which was founded 
by St Martin in the neighbourhood of Poitiers about the 
year 360 is regarded as the earliest monastery in Gaul. 
But a livr more important community waa that founded in 
Southern Gaul by John Caaaian. 

Caasian" was probably bom in Southern Gaul, to which 
his writingB unquestionably belong, about the year 360. 
While still young he entered a convent at Bethlehem', 
where he received his iirst training in religion. Once 
initiated in the ascetic life, he \vaa seized with a longing 
to visit the native land of asceticism, Egypt. Among the 
Egyptian monks and hermits he remained in all ten years. 
and then pafised on to Constantinople, where he waa 
oi'dained deacon by the great John Chrvaoatom. When 
the patriarch was banished, it is thoitgnt that Cassian 
paid a visit on hia beh.^lf to Rome. Ten years later we 
find him in MarseillcH, near which place he founded two 
convents, for mcu and for women respectively, after the 
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model of those which he had soen io th^^ East, By the 
example of these monasteries, and still moi'e by the series 
of writings which he now began, he gave an immense 
impulse to the spread of luoDastic institutions, especially 
in Gaul and Spain. He died at a very advanced age, in 
the highest reputation for sanctity, probably shortly after 
the year 433. He wrote in later Ufe on the Neatorian 
controversy, but his most famous works are the book on 
Monastic Institutions' and the account of certain conversft- 
tioDB which he describes himself as haviug held, in company 
with his friend Germanus, with some of the moat renowned 
Egyptian anchorites. In the first-named book he describes 
principally tlie Egyptian system with a view to the in- 
Btniction of Gaul, He shews us the dress of the Egyptian 
monks, the girdle of their loins, the hood juat covering the 
head, the linen tunic with sleeves barely reaching to the 
elbow, the cord through which the skirts of the garment 
may be drawn for greater fi'eedom in labour, the short 
mantle over head and shoulders, the goat-skin thrown over 
all ; the sandals on the feet and the staiF in the hand. He 
wisely orders that if a hair-shirt is worn — he does not 
recommend it — it shall be concealed, not made a show 
of; and generally he reminds the brethren that a monk's 
dreea should be distinguished by simplicity, not singularity, 
and that the Kgyptian dress ia not in aJI respects suited 
for the climate of Gaul'. The postulant for admission must 
sit at least ten days before the door of the mona'rt.ery, 
enduring the aooni aud the contemptuous qiiestioua of the 
brethren as they pass to and fro . When aitmitt«d, he 
spends his first year in a novicos' room, outside the convent 
pi-oper, under the care of one of the older nionks"; and 
when permitted to euti;r the convent itself, he is agiun 
under the special charge of one of the seniors, until he has 
perfectly learned the lesson of implicit obedience. If he 
ca.unot endure the trial, the clothes in which he enten.'d 
are put upon him again and he is sent forth into the 
world". It is worth noting, that although the monk must 
part with his worldly goods, the house which he ontera 
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is on no account to receive them'. Once within the 
monaateiy, the monk is to have nothing of his own — 
not even his thoughts'. The meals of the (Jallicau monks 
wore to be meagre, but not so scanty as thoso in Egypt, 
which, Cassian is awnre, would not bo sufficient to sustain 
lifo in Guu!'. In Egypt they were eaten in silence, in 
Cappadocia with reading of Scripture'. Of offences, somo 
were to bo corrected by spiritnal rebuke, some with stripes 
or by expulsion from the house'. 

In the latter portion of the work Cassian treats of the 
principal sins and failings to which hermits and monica 
were especially liable, their causes and their cure. These 
are gluttony, sins of the flL't^h, avarice, anger, gloomint-ss, 
torpor", vanity, and pride, Theae seem to be mL=intioned in 
the order of the difficulty of their treatment. The coarser 
and more obvious a'uis, which can be readily subjocted to 
difioipline, stand fiivit; thon eomit those more subtle sin.'j 
which are often the product of the ascetic life itself. 
Toi-por was the s[)ecial trial of the solitary, whom it 
attacked most in the weaiy honr of noon, whence it was 
known as the demon that destroyeth in the noon-day'. 
Useful labour was the great antidote ; and here the writer 
takes occasion to commend the industry of the monks of 
Eg>'pt, who not only maintained themsclve-s by their 
labour, but also assisted to support others'. The nature 
of vanity, that juggling liend which cau put on the dis- 
guise of a virtue, and which, when it seems to be over- 
come, rises again to make the siimer vain of his own 
victory*, is sketched mth a masterly hand. Pride, though 
the first of sins, is nevertheless the last to make its ap- 
pearance ; it rises out of the excellent virtues which a man 
possesses, and spoils them all". With the combating of 
this most subtle evil the book concludes. 

The "Collations" may be regarded as a supplement to 
the Institutes, being intended to lead ascetics to a yet 
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higher degree of holiness than that contemplated ii 
the earlier work. Cassiaii recognises' the much gi'eate*] 
difficulty of his present task, ioaamuch as the forming of] 
the inner man so as to enable it steadily to contemplate ' 
God and to i-ise towaids perfection is greater than that of] 
subjecting the outer man to authority and precopt. These . 
Coil ations, which were specially written with a view to being 1 
read by monks and hermits, were intended to point the i 
way to the ideal perfection of ascetic life by shewing howl 
the piincipal questions likely to arise in such a life weroj 
treated by those who were its leaders. Here we find thdj 
results of meditation as well as the lessons of practical life, 
philosophic discussion as well as moral precept, frequently 
illustralL-d by examples from the stores of memory orj 
legend. The end and aim of the monk's calling'; thej 
respective advantages of the monastic and thf solitary! 
life'; the three gi'eat renunciations which the monk makes! 
— of his eai-thly riches, of his own passions and propenKi-f 
ties, and of the present world'; perfection, and most of allJ 
divine love'; spiritual knowledge, and especially the vaiiouaj 
methods of interpreting Holy Scripture*; God's gifts ot 
grace', under which head many minides are related, witltl 
the whoiesonni caution, that the gruat lesson to be leamedl 
of Christ is not to woi'k wonders, but to be meek and] 
lowly of heart ; the various kinds of prayer and thankfl-| 
giving* — such and suchlike are the subjects treated of 
The ajieculative spirit which is visible throughout shewal 
that the great leaders of asceticism were not unfaithful 
tho Christian phitoso|ihy which was still found in the 
Alexandrian schools. The inlluence of the book was im-l 
mouse, aa St Benedict" ordered it to be constantly read aM 
a certain hour in the houses of his order; and it 
perhaps the [jhilosophic thought which is found in muaj 
of the Collations which gave to tho monks that br-ulil 
tu mental toil and abstract discussion which made the 
monasteries of the West for many generations the chie 
centres of literature and intellectual life. 
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' prcrvious fouDUers of monfuitcnos 
fall into the shade when wc potn|tare them with those nf 
EeneJict of Nursia. The i;wix-*t of the Benedintiiie Order 
ie the most Kigual tijsdiiitniy to the virtue and the wisdom 
of it« first legislator. Benedict, the son of a noble family 
in Umbiia, received a literary editcatioii iii Koine, but, 
shocked at the dissipated life which he saw around him, 
fleil at an early agis from the great city aiid took refuge in 
au ahiiost inacccrtsible cave in the Sabine hills, near 
Subiaco, where ho depended for eustenance on the charity 
of the neighbours. Like very many who have attomptid 
to crush the natural p-assione, he was haunted by visionsi 
of the fair loims which he bad left behind. He shared 
the fate of other famous hermits, In that his solitude 
became populous with the throng of men who were 
attractetl by his fame. Il> was probably this circumstance 
which induced him to forsake Subiaco with hia com- 
panions, and to Journey aoutbwfird to Monte Caa.'^ino in 
Campania, where he founded what became the most 
famous monastery in the world, the model after which, 
more or less directly, all other Western monasteries have 
been formed. The Rule which he gave was stem, but not 
too stern for human frailty to endure. It trained men to 
be strong, not fanciful. 

At the head of every monastery was a paternal ruler, 
an abbat, chosen by the major part of the monks them- 
selves; under him w&s a "prtepositua" or provost whom he 
appointed, and again under him, if the monastery wiis so 
lai'ge as to require them, subordinates called "decani" or 
deans, who took the superintendence each of ten brethren. 
As each new brother was admitted to a monastery he was 
i\;quired to pledge himself in the most solemn manner 
to the three gi'eat principles of monastic life, iirmnoss of 
resolution, change of life, and obedience to God and Ilia 
saints'. As it was of the very essence of monastic vows 
that they should be lifelong, no one was allowed to take 
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them until he bad passed through a period of probation, i 
in which every opportunity was given to the novice to 
learn the real natiire of his own calling, and to the 
snperiors of the society to discover whether he hiul the 
qualities which a good monk should have. With a view 
of deterring wavorcrs. the act of reception was made an 
Gspecialty solemn one. The novice to be received had to 
lay on the altar of the church of the monasteiy, with 
solemn invocation of the saints whose relics were there, a , 
written engagement to observe tho Rule. The man who i 
could not wil,h a clear conscience affirm his earnest inten- 
tion of remaining in tho brotherhood to his life's end could 
be no true monk; nor the man who could not resign hia 
natural wishes and passions so as to be guided in all 
things by the monastic Rule. As in the Rule of I'acho- , 
mius, BO in the Benedictine, not only did tho brethren , 
observe the several hours of the Divine Office, but they' 
had to undertake regular manual labour, often of some ■ 
severity. Idleness was, their foimfler thought, the mortal 
enemy of the aoul. lu order to cut off auy excuse for the 
monks" absenting themselves from their house, each convent ^ 
was enjoined to provide for itself, so far as might be, all ne- 1 
cossary supplies of food and clothes and the like. Tho third 
vow bound the monk to the moat absolute and implicit 
obedience to the superior. Whatever was coniraauded by , 
one in authority he was bound to obey at once as a Divine 
command. This prompt obciHence was the first step in 
the rii,-i<l of humility; by it the monk te-stitied that nothing 
wa« dearer to him than the work of Chiist. When the 
novice was required to reg.ijd his abbat as one who stood , 
in the place of Christ, we may cleai-ly see that tho Bene- j 
dictiue Order was from the first n Church within the 
Church ; what the bishop was to the diocese, that wils tho ! 
abbat to hia convent. The difference was, that the iiar- '- 
rower circle aimed at n higher level of Christian life than 
was pos.sible for the ^viiler. And as the strength of the 
Church lies in the fact that it is a growing tree, eattablo I 
of adivpting itaelf to its environment, so the Benedictine] 
Order, without departing from the intention of its founder, ] 
has been able to accommodate itself to each of the many ' 
ages through which it has lived. Benedict did not enjoin 
upon his monks an excessive asceticism. While his pria-J 
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<»pleft woi-o stem and unbending, li^ <iiil not tnitke th«'cHir. XIL 
monastic life wearisome by petty restrictions. His Rule 
10 the iiick1i>I for all the moaastic Aules of the West, 
iich wc cutwe<iiiently find, with nil diffiri'ucu« of 
etail, a certain tuiiforniiity of type. The greiit glory of 
the Benedictine Order is. that it iiiipreased upon a world 
in thi! process of dissohitioD the capacity for renewal which 
is to be fontid in & life of order, industry, ubcdiiaitjc and 
simplicity. Whether in the humbler oHice of tilling the 
lanci, or in the higher of preservinc literature and promot- 
ing (Wiiind iiiid thorough stmly, the Bcmcdictincs have ii 
well-earned fame, though they wrought for thd wike of 
the work, and not for their own glory. The literary labours 
however for which the Bonwlictinea have been so distin- 
guished were not directly presnribed by the founder; the 
credit of setting monks to work nt literAtiiru belongs to 
Cassiodoms. 

Magnus Aiirrlins Ca-ssiodorus' (or Cassiodorius) was a 
Roman of distinguished family, who held high offiws of 
Btftte under the Gothic king Theoderic. Un the tall of 
the East-Gythic kiugdom in 6iO, being now an old man, 
he withdrew to his property in Bruttiuin, wlipre he 
founded a convent, the Mouasteiium Vivai'ieuse. Hu 
thought it nobler to be the slave of Christ than to rule 
the kingdoms of this world'. In the wreck of the empire 
he was anxious to proaorve learning. To this end he gave 
to hia society his own eKcellc-ut library, which he continued 
to augment until his death'. "Not only were the monks 
incited by his example to the study of clnssical and sacred 
literature; he trained thorn likewise to the careful tran- 
scription of manuscripts, in the purchase of which large 
sums were coiitiauHlly disbursed. Bookbinding, gardening, 
and medicine were among the pursuits of the loss intellec- 
tual members of the fraternity*. The system took root and 
spread beyond the boundaries of Italy, so that the muttipli- 
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catioD of miuiuacripta became ^adually as much a rvt., 
nised employment of monastic fife as pmyer or iksting*." 

The tCDUcncy to nHcutivit<ui wa« not unopposed. Eti 
St Clirywwtiim, himm-lf a monk and mi (>ur»cst advocate 
of monastic lire,emphiitically ii'jeeted the distinctio» whivb 
waH in bis day communly dFa^vu bctwoon the couu.tcU of 
perfection which woiv for tin.! few an<i the easiur preoepEs 
which tiiijjht tmfliei! for the numy. He kin-w how de^jrad- 
ing was the iiolion that men could not attain true Christian 
life in tho midst of the family and the world. The bbtiti- 
tudcM, the [trwoptK of tlie Lurd and His Apostles, these 
aie not For the monk nlone, but for all the mcmbere of 
Christ*. A man who has a wile and children may siw; the 
Lord, aa Isiviah saw Him, if he has hut Isaiahs spirit"" 
'I'hnse whii run away from the woihl in which the bat 
!j;l-. [i, lir f(Hit;ht ai'o deserters from the gi'cat array*. 

A leiy ditiorcut kind of critic was Jovinian*, wJio h 
also originally been a monk, but had become convinced of 
thi! uiiSoUndnt'S9 of the jirincipte on wliich montisticism 
was generally defended, Ue declared (it wiia t«»id) that 
the merits of virgins are juat the same as thoeo of (he 
married and the widowed who have been baptizwl into 
Christ, if the general holiness of their lives is the same; 
and that abHtiueuce from food has no higher merit than 
the thankful participation of it^ Inorthodox opinions 
are also attributed to him with which we are not at 
present concerned, Jovinian's re-iscming is said to have 
influenced certain nuns so alrongly that they broko their 
V0W8 and married. His teaching excited the indignation 
of pope .Siricius, who in a ci.inslstory of the Roman oU-rgy 
condemned and excomraimiciiited him and eight of his 
adherents as guilty of innovation and heresy'. Juvinian 
betook himself to Milan, hopine pw-haps for the protection 
of the emperor, who then neld his coiu't there. But in 
matters of Jaith Ambrose was there almost all-poworfiU, 
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aod front Milan alau tht:; heretic hud to Hec. Anibn^c 
also issui/J a letter' of warning agamst some of bia own 
monks who, like Joviniao, deaied the peculiar merit of 
celibacy. 

Mrinks, OS such, were at first Biiii[i!j" lay (>e(iple, arni 
attended the services, or at any rate received the EuchariMt, 
at some neighbouring church . In process of time however 
it was felt to be unfitting that the brethren of a moniietery 
should depend for Kocred luiniHtiations on the clergy of a 
church which, as the founders of religions houses preferred 
remote sites, was often at Bome distance, and it became 
customary for one of the older brethren, generally the 
abbat himself, to be a presbyter and to administer the 
sacraments within the convent walls'. The society had 
then precisely the same relation to the bishop of the 
diocese as a village with its presbyter. It was not until 
the time of Benedict that it was regarded as essential for 
a convent to have its own church and its own clergy*. 
But as the monastic Hfe wns regarded as the highest fomi 
of Chiistianity and attnictcd many men who wonid other- 
wise have become clergymen, it became usual from the 
time of pope Siricius' to ordain monks. From the end 
of tho fourth century, in fact, the monasteries came to be 
looked upon as the best schools for the clergy, and especially 
for the bishops. Monks were not unii-c-uuently ordained 
against their own wish*, and even those oi the clergy who 
were not monks fref|uently lived in a community which 
differed little from a convent. 

The old custom of making monasteries subject to the 
bishop of the diocese was broken in upon in Africa early 
in the sixth century. Religious Houses there sought 
greater independence by making themselves subject to 
distant bishops, especially to the bishop of Carthage*. 
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Elaewheix; thu right of each bisLop to take the spiiitual 
oversight of convents within hia diocese was strenuously 
maintained', but this was carefully restricted to suon 
matters as belong to the office of a bishop ; the general 
care of thu " lay multitude" of monks was reserved to the 
abhat alone, unless the interference of the bishop vras 
specially invoked'. 

The imperial government, which found it necfssary to 
provide that men should not escape their civic duties, and 
especially the duty of lax-paying, by receiving oi'dination, 
made an exception in favour of those who had become 
monks in early youth'; these might receive Orders, 
forfeiting thereupon a fourth part of their pi'opei-ty. The 
law also pi'ovided that a married person, man or woman, 
should not carry off all the family property on adopting 
the monastic life*, and it dissolved the marriage when one 
of the parties took the vows". It deprived parents of the 
right to forbid their children to enter a monastery, or to 
disinherit them for that cause"; and maatei-s also could 
not prevent their bond-servants from becoming monks'. 
But if it made entrance easy, it made exit difficult. A 
monk who left hia monastery, whether to enter another or 
to go into the world, was to leave whatever goods he had 
the bands of that which be bad first entered'. 
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ECCLESUSTIUAL OEREHONIES AND iS.T. 

L TUE most essentia! portiona of ChrJBtian worship 
wcro not exposed to all men witbout distinction'. The 
fpar of impiouB imitations or parodies, such as Justiu' 
thought that ho saw in the mysteries of Mithi'as, no doubt 
restrained Christians from making public in a world still 
larguly pagan rites which they themselves reverenced with 
the deepest awe. In Juatin'a de>aQriptioD, it docs not 
appear that any but the baptized were present at the 
administration of Baptism or the Eucharist, nor is the 
form of the consecration of the elements revealed. As in 
the apostolic age non-believers might bo present a,t ordi- 
nary meetings for reading of the Sciiptiires and preaching", 
80 in the fourtih and fifth centuries unbaptized persons 
wero admitted to hear the Bible lessons and exposition 
which might prepare them for admission to the inner 
mysteries of the faith. Those who were admitted to this 
more open worship were however for the ravai part not 
mere heathens, but either catechumens seeltitig admission 
to the mysteries, or penitouts desiring rc-adniission ; and 
the portion of the eucharistic service at which they were 
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pri^Hont was called the Liturgy (or the Mass) of lh« Otto 
chumeiis. To theBo, at the end of tlicir mstruction, which 
might oxtoml uvtr Iwn or ihivc years, were imparted what 
wore reg^J^ed aa the ino»t etacrea treasures of the ChriHtian 
faith — the eaaentiala of the baptismal rite and the confos- 
siou of faith to be ni/ide by the baptized, the Lord's 
Priiyer, the form of consecrating aud administering the 
Holy Eucharist. The bapti&mal oonfe^siou beoaiiic tlie pass- 
word' by which Christiana knew each other, and alao U>e 
solemn jiromise of uUi.Kiiinco which the Christian aoldier 
madt) to the gi-eat Ciiptivtn ". Aa may be supposed from 
tho reservation of the Creed, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was not spoken of in the presence of heathous*. 
To the carefully guarded secrets of the Christians ih« 
name " mystery " came to be appbed, as to rites only known 
to the initiated". 

1. The mystery which sTitrounded the roost sacred ri 
of the Church of course gave greater importance to 
oatechiimeuate*, the preparatory instniction through whi' 
all candidates for baptiam had to pasn. The usual solemo 
seasons of baptism were Easter and Pentecost, the latter 
called in English White-Sunday, from the appearance of 
the newly-baptized in their white robes' ; but m the Eaat 
tho Epiphany, when the baptism of the Lord was com- 
memorated, was regarded an an appropriate time for 
baptism, and in tho West Christmas and Saints' Days, 
especially the Nativity of St John Baptist. The bishop*) 
of Rome however strongly insisted on the observonoe of 
the ancient seaaonsj unless in the case of those who wer« in 
danger of death '. Where the great season of baptism was 
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Eaatur-Evo, (,ho»o ainong the catochmneus who were Dcar 0». Mil. 
the end of their course were, during Lent, brought under 
more Hpcciai inHtruction. To these " compfteDtt-a." an they 
were called', the articles of tha C"tt:ii, tlm natiin; of the 
Sacraoieuts and of the penitoatial diacipline of the Church, 
were carefully explained. The forty days of catechizing 
were a period of fasting, vigil, prayer, and continence. An 
epoch in the instnictJon was tlie solemn delivery of the 
Greed by word of mouth to the candidates, which took 
place at Rome in the fourth week of Lent, generally on 
the Wedueaday ; at Milan on the eve of Palm-Sunilay ; in 
Oai.ll and in Gothic Spain on Palm-Sunday itself; in Pro- 
coiiBular Afjica probably on the eve of the fourth Sunday 
in Lent'. Thia was followed by the giving of the Lord's 
Prayer'. At Rome, and perha])s elsewhere, the giving of 
thu Creed was preceded by the si.ilemn handing over of the 
Gospels '. 

The ceremoniea of baptism itself — the interrogations. 
the renunciations, the exorcisms, the blessing of the water, 
the unctions, the three imuiersiona, the milk and houey, the 
imposition of hands — remained essentially the same as in 
the preceding period ', though with some additional details, 
The kindling of lamps immediately after the baptism is 
first heai'd of in the fourth century ; as is also the 
putting-on of white apparel", which, if first assumed on 
Easter- Eve. was worn until the Sunday after Easter, known 
as the Sunday of the Putting-off the White Garments'. 
Another ceremony which appears early in the foui'th 
century is the washing of the feet of the baptized *. But 
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if the chiingea in the actual coremony were utuniportAui, 
its general aspoct changed much whvn the Church gained 
its fireedouL " It would bo difficult to imitgiDe any scene 
moro moving than tliat pifliirc^d tn na in the {Migetii of St 
Cyril ', when on the eve of the Saviour's resiirreclion, at 
the (ioora of the church of the Antuittisis [at Jcnisalent] 
the white-robod band of tho iiewly-biii*t,tz«d was seen 
upprofif^hing from tho iiuighbouriug baptistery, and the 
darkness was ttirned into day in the brigntneas of iiuduid-- 
bered liglits. Aa the joyous chant swt'lled upwards — 
Bleased is he whose uiinghteousnesB is forgiven nnd whow 
ein is covered- — il might will he thouglil that angols' voices 
were heard echoing the glad acclaim — Blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputetb no sin, and in whoae spirit 
there is no giiilo'." 

It is clear that in the period with which we are dealing 
baptism was commonly administered to such an were 
capable of instruction in tho uiysteries. Yet infants wenj 
alwi) bu])tized. " Let tbo lambs of our Bock be scaled from 
the tirst," said Isaac the Great ' in the early [Mirt of the 
fifth century, " that the Robber may see the mark im- 
pressed upon their bodies and tremble. .Let the childreD 
of tlie kingdom be carried from the womb to bstptism." A 
great hindrance to the baptism of infants was the desirC 
to reserve for a later age the sacrament which might (it 
was thought) wash away the sins of the prenoiia life- 
Even the pious Monica prefurred to defer her son's baptum 
when she saw him no longer in peril of death*. Those 
who were lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of Ood 
wished to defer the purifying washing to the latest moment 
of their lives. Against this view, w-hioh, ae may bo sop- 
posed, was not favourable to morality, the grejitcst teaehera 
most earnestly protested', and it gradually ceased to 
prevaiL 

The chrismation and laying-on of bauds fotlowiMl in 
ancient times immediately ou the washing of wat«r, and 
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this u< stiU the cuatum ol' the Kaat. In the West, if no 
bishop was present at the baptism, the baptized were 
presented to hiru (iftLTwnrdM at some coiivenieut seiisiiii, 
this part of the sorviee buing itMCTved to the epiecopul 
order. The Arabic canons, called Nicene', desire the 
chorL^piscopus in his rirciiits to catjse the boys and girls to 
be broTight to hitn, that he may sign them with the croas, 
pray over them, lay his hands ujwu them, and bless them. 
When heretics were readmitted to the Church.oven if their 
baptism was held valid, they were in abnoNt nil cases 
renuireil to receive imposition of hands from a Catholic 
biehup. 

A layman was permitted to baptize one who lay in 
peril of death, who, if he survived, was to be brought to 
the bishop for the layiug-on of hands'. An African 
Council in the year 398 forbade women to baptize ' ; uot- 
withstanding which in later times midwives were instructed 
to baptize UL-w-born infants in case of need. 

The CjUestiou of the validity of b/iptism conferred by 
heretics, already agitated in the second century, reappear- 
ed at a later time, especially in connexion with the 
Donatists, The general conclusion arrived at ill tho 
West may be stated in the words of St Aiigiislin with 
regard to Marcion. "If Marcion," he siiys', "hallowed 
baptism by the Evangelic Wortls, in the naino of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the rite 
was sound, even though his own faith, as he nnderatood by 
those words something different from that which Catholic 
truth teaches, was not sound, but stained with the fictiuns 
of falsehood." And he elsewhere dotines hia conception of 
the effect of baptism among heretics. In heresy men 
may have baptism, al though it does not begin to avail them 
unto salvation until they have been converted from the 
error of their ways'. On this jiriuciple the Second Council 
of Ades* directed that Photinians corning over to the 
Church should be baptized, but that Bonosians should not. 
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as they had already roceivod baptism in tbe name 
Holy Trinity. lo the East the view prevailed that bap- 
tistu must be rc'cuive<i fi-oui hliviuc-less priests or it became 
pollution". To thia elVect Athanasjiis' declares that he 
who is sprinkled by horetics is nither defiled iii ungodliness 
than redeemed with the ransom of Christ. 

Jovinian, a man in other rt-ypects also eccentric, as- 
cribed extravaLfaat efiects to baptifim. Ho endeavoured 
to shew, said his opponent Jerome', that they who had 
received baptism in the ftdness of faith could not bo 
tempted of the devil. If any were so tempted, they ha<i 
received the baptism of water only, and not of the Spirit. 
All who had kept their baptism unstained had the Sivme 
reward in the Kingdom of Heaven, as — on the other liand 
^al! who fell had the same punishment. His views 
were condenmed by Ambrose' and by Siricius', bishop of 
Roma 

2, The doctrine of the Holy Euchaiiat, important as it 
is, did not become the subject of any conspicuous controversy 
or of synodal decision within the first six centuries. There 
was no sharp authoritative definition of the effect of 
Eucharistic consecration. Various teachers expressed their 
opinions in diverse ways without condemning tljose who 
expressed tbeii- views ditfeicntly. AH agreed tliat there 
was something in the Mystery to be looked upon with 
reverouce and awe"; all agreed that the Breail and Wine 
became, by priestly consecration, in some sense the Body 
and Blood of Christ; but the nature of the change was 
variously conceived and expressed. Some regarded the 
Presence of Christ la the Elements as a sspiritiial one, 
effectual only to the faithful receiver; others conceived 
the effect of consecration rathej- as a change of substanco' 
in the Bread and Wine; while the gi-cater number of 
teachers adopted neither of these view.s to the escluaion 
of the other. Almost all spoke of a change or traus- 

' OoTalt. Apmt. vi. 15; Caiumei HstrJouin i. S52, 
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formation*, terms which were also applied to the baptismal 
water and to chrism after bcnt-dictioiL Those who were 
most under the influence of Origen, as Kimubiua of 
Cneaai-ea", Athauasius', »nd Gngory of Nazianziis*. in- 
clined to the more spiritnal view, which also found 
vicorouB support in the Weat from Augiistin' and his 
foDowerB, inSuenccd as they were by the Delief that only 
those who wure predestinated to life could really and 
truly feed ujwn the Son of God. Cyril of Jerusalem', 
Chrysostom'. Hilary of Poictiera'. and Ambrose* incline 
rather to the conception of a change in the eubetaiice of 
the Elements. Gregory of Nyssa'" held the peculiar view 
that as, during the Lord's earthly life, bread and wine 
became by assimilation part of Hia natural Body, so, after 
His Ascension, by the working of His divine power, the 
consecrated Bread and Wine become part of His gloriiied 
Body, The Nestorian coutrovta'sy was not without effect 
upon the views which were held as to the nature of the 
Eucharistic change. Those who held that the divine 
Nature of Christ did not annihilate the human, alao held 
that the presence of Christ in the EuchariBtic Elements 
did not annihilate the proper substance of the Bread and 
Wine. It remains, said Theodoret". in its own essence or 
substance ; the proper natiu'e or substance of the Bread 
and Wine, said pope Gelasius", does not cease to exist. 
Still, the popular tendc-ucy was naturally to the more 
obvious and easily conceivable view of the mystic change, 
and this is found embodied in liturgies. The definite 
doctrine of transubstantiation emerged from the scholaBtio 
philosophy in the Middle Ages. 

We have already seen that from very ancient times 
the Eucharist was regarded aa, in some sense, a sacrifice, 
aa in it was commemorated and pleaded the one all- 
sufficient sacrifice of Christ. This conception acquired 
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Ob. Xin. greater piomiuenoe in the fourth century, and the Pathe: 

sometimes use expreBsions which almost seem to impl, 
that in the Holy Eucharist the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
peated, without shediiing of blond. Such e3pr(*ssioii9 na I 
" tho spiritual sacrifice," " the bloodless service," sr^^H 
frequent, both in senuons and in liturgies', but still thej^H 
imply rather a commemoration tliau au actual sacfifice*. ^ 
Yet Chrysostom also speaks as if in the consecrated 
Euchai-ist the Lamb that waa slain wore actually lying 
oil the altar'. Tlie connexion of propitiatory maases witr 
the doctrine of purgatorial fire is not found before tli« 
time of Gregory the Great. 

In the celebration of the Holy Eucharist the sac 
elements are i'ound which were already in use in the thii 
century, but — as in the case of baptism — with somj 
amplification and added splendour. The first portion 
the service, to which catechumens wei-e admitted, coii| 
siated principally of prayer and reading of paaaagtjs 
Holy Scripture'. 

The readings of Scripture in the Euchaji^tio offio 
were in ancient times three; the Pj'ophycy', or readit 
from the Old Testami?nt ; the Apostle or Epistle ; and tl; 
Gospel. A rubric in the Liturgy of St James* directs tfc 
reading of a passage from the Old Testament ; and tfc 
practice still continued in the West in the latter part 
the sixth century'. The reading of a portion from " thJ 
Apostle "^ that ia, St Paul^ — or from au epistle of som^ 
other apostolic writer, and fi'om a Gospel, has probabl| 
hcon universal from the earliest times to the present daj 
The allusions to the practice are almost innumerable 
At au early date certain books soum to have been appr 
priated to certain ecclesiastical seasons, and the reading 
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to have been taken from theni iu ordur, uiik^ss the cnime 
was interrupted by some fcstiviil for which then; wi^re 
proper luctions, It waa, for iutitajice. an established rule 
in St Chryaostom's time that the Acta of the Apostles 
should be read in the period between Easter and Petite- 
cost'; and St Aiigustin' apologizes for interniptiiiij his 
course on St John, in which he had followed the order of 
the Eucharistic lections, because a Saint's Day intervened 
the lectioDB of which he was not at liberty to change. 
No table of Epistles and Gospels now exists which is 
certainly earlier than the time of Gn?gory the (Jreat, but 
" even the earliest Greek manuscripts bear distinct traces 
of having been used for liturgical purpoaesV' and "the 
fact that the same lections wore employed by the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries as the subjects of their 
homilies proves the very eai-ly date of theii- aaMignment to 
particular days'." 

The word of exhortation and the exposition of Scrip- 
ture were, as we have already seen", regarded as a due 
preparation for the Eucharistic feast. In the fourth 
century preaching was regarded as a special functiou of 
the bishop, but not to the entire exclusion of presbyters. 
Chrysostom, still a preebyter. says at the end of a sermon 
preached at Antioch, that he must now be silent and 
make way for his Master. No layman, not even a monk, 
however distinguished, was permitted to preach in a 
church'. In some cases, a portion of a sermon was ad- 
drcMsed to the general congregation, including catechumens 
and others, while another was reserved for the faithful 
when they alone remained', Sozomen* tells us that 
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Rome neither the bishop preached nor anyone else. If ) 
this was the case, the custom certaiuly was broken through 
in the fifth centuiy by Leo the Great, of whom we have 
many aermous. To Bpcak generally, preaching was fre- 
ijiient in the great town churches, but comparatively rare ^L 
ill the country villages; not that presbyters in charge of ^| 
a church where there was no bisnop were forbidden to 
jtreach, but that they fi-oquently lacked tho will or the 

Kwer. It was to correct this state of things that pres- 
_tcrs were everywhere enjoined to preach, and that, 
where they were unable to do bo, deacons were empowered 
to read homilioa of the Fathera', The bishop commonly 
delivered his address sittmg on his throne at the east end < 
of the sanctuary, though he often came forward, in order I 
to be better heard, to the rail which separated the I 
sanctuary b-uia the nave, or to the desk from which tbej 
lessons were read. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it was only in ^ 
the Eucharistic otEce trial sermons were preached. There 
are, for instance, two sermons of Augustin's on the same 
subject', the second of which must have been preached in 
the afternoon. Chiysostom also preached at a later hour 
than that of communion, though it ajjpears that he had to . 
combat a superstitious objection to heiiring sermons after ■ 
taking fuod*. 

Oratory occupied in the early centuries but a sulxH^ i 
dinate place in the Western Church, but in the East 
it was much more prominent and important, and was 
sedulously cultivated, the Greek preachers adopting the 
style which was taught in the schools of rhetoric by such 
men as IJbanius. From the schools al.'^o the practice 
of applauding admired passages passed into the churches, 
much against the wish of the greatest preachers. Chrya- 
ostom* has to remind his hearers that they did not come i 
to church to see a stage-play. Sermons were for the 
most part carefully prejiared orations delivered without a 
manuscript ; but we hear occasionally of sei-mons being | 
read. In Syria sermons in a loosely metrical style were 
in much fovour. 
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Of the later jKirtioii of the Litwrgv, ut wliich only the in- 
itinted, iha nnlightcuod, wo-ru allowtcl to be present, St CV^I 

ot'.ItriiaaJiiiii, in the last of his lectures to hia catechuiiRiw', 
HUpplios us with an exact aod trustworthy account, Jif it 
existed ill the mother of Churches in thi^f iniddlf; of the 
fourth century. It in to this effect. First, the deacon 
presents to the bishop, and to the presbyters who encircle 
the sanctuary, water to wash their hands, eynibohziu^ the 
purity with which we ought to approach tbo holv inys- 
teriee. He then exhorts thu brethren to give eacn other 
the Holy Kiss, a token of the oneness of their souls. The 
bishop then exclaims, " Lift up your hiiarts." and the faith- 
ful respond. " We lift them up unto the Lord j " thcu, "Let 
us give thanks unto tho Lord our G<jd," to which the 
response is, " It is meet and right." Then Ood's mercies 
in heavon and earth, through angels and men. are com- 
memorated, the strain ending in " Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaotb," "Then," ]jroceods Cyril, " we beseech the 
merciful God to send forth the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements displayed on the altar, that He may Tiiake the 
biead the Body of Christ and the wine the Ehwd of 
Chi'ist ; for certainly whatever the Holy Spii-it may have 
touched is hallowed and changed. Next,.. .over that pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice we beseech God for tho peace of the 
Church, for the good ortiering of the world, for kings, for 
our soldiers and allies, for those who ai'e sick or in trouble, 
and in short we all pray for all who need help, and so we 
offer this sacrifice. Then we commemorate those who 
have gone to rest before us, first among them patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God through their prayers 
and intercessions may accept our prayer. After these, we 
commemorate those holy talhers and bishops and all others 
of our body who have gone to rest before us, believing that 
the greatest benefit will accrue to their souIh ou whose 
behalf prayer is offered while the holy and awful sacri- 
fice is displayed," Upon this intercession followed the 
Lord's Prayer, Then the bishop says, "Holy things for 
holy men "-^tho consecrated elements are holy, fit lor the 
holy alone to receive — to which the response is made, 
"One only is holy. One only is the Lord, even Jesus 

' Catreh. Myilag. v. p. 3-23 oi Vindej:, m. 307 fl. 
Bened.; in Enrvey's Ecel. Anglic. 
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Christ." Theu the chanter sings the words, " O taste and 
see how grnciouH the Lord ia," and the oommtiaicantfi 
approach, holding; out the; riglit blind KiipjMrtvd by thv 
Icfi, so as to roceivG the Hixly in the palm, sitying Amen 
apoQ reception. Cyril recommends his neophytea to touch 
tneir vyw with the holy parttdo before partaKiog. After 
thv W«\y, iho ««]> of the Blood ix rucoivcd, rvv^-rttntly, 
with bow(^(l head, the reci[>ient xayiiig Amen. With the 
moisture ramaiiiiiig on the lipa the commanicant is recom- 
meuded to touch tho forchood, the cj'es find the other 
orgsna of th« seusfwi. Thun Im is to wait fur the prayer 
and to give thanks to God Who has granted to litin S9J 
great mysteries. 

In this description it may be observed thut there is i 
muntioii of the riM'JIrttiiiii of the Words of luntitiition or i 
the Oblation of the Consecrated E]i;ments. St Cyril 
perhaps unwilling to mention these in such a maoner ; 
to run ihi! risk ofbringing them to the knowledge of 
heathen. Howiivtr this mny have bi-on, tJiey nro 
absolutely universal in all exi-iting liturgies that it 
impossible to doubt that thoy are derived from very earli 
if not absolutely from primitive times'. 

The characteristics above enumerated are fouud, with 
many differences of detail and of anaiigeiiu'Ut, in almost 
all tho liturgies which have come down to us. These fall 
into five divisions; the Palestinian, of which the Greek 
Lituigy of St Jauii;.'*, correspond ing in its princijiol features 
with that desciibed by St Cyril, is probably tho ■n\rli'»t 
example; the A I exandriao, typified by that called St M wk'i*; 
thu Eaat-Sjrian or Ncstoriiui ; the Hispauo-CJalUcan ; aud 
the Romau, fiom which the Anibrosian ditTerx but little. 
Of these the firHt three may bo called Eastern, the other 
two Western, though the latter also, especially tlie Spanish, 
shew traces of an Eastern origin. 

We find in nearly all litiirgies, after the Sanctua, Com- 
memoratioa of the Lord's Life, or of some event in it, and 
of the Institution of the Eucharist, Oblation, prayer for 
living and dood, leading on to the Lord's Prayer, with id 
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Enibolismu8 or expnnsion of the ixttitinu, " DiOiver hs from 
«vil." la tho Eastoru liturgies always, soniotinios in the 
GallicaD aud Spanish, but not in the Roman or Ambrosian. 
we have an Epiktcsis or pniyor for the dosci'ut of the Holy 
Spirit itpon the elemptits. In the Aiexnnijriiiu (St Mark's) 
litui'gy alone, the ]fniyi;r8 for tha living and the <lfea»), and 
for acceptance of the sacrifice, are insorted in the Preface 
which intervenes betwoen tho Surmtm Corda and the 
Sanctus. Tho East-Syrian littirgii^a differ from Pales- 
tinian raaiiily in having the intei-cession for living and 
d(.-ad before tbe Epildcsis, The moet remarkable pecu- 
liarity of tho Roman rite is, that the commemoration of 
the living is separated from that of the dead and precedes 
consecration. The peculiarities of the Gallican rite shew 
that it helongs to a wholly diti'erent family from the 
Roman. In it the prayers for living and dead, with the 
kiss of peace, follow the oblation of the uneoiisecrated 
elements and precede the Surxunt Corda. The Sartctus 
is immediately followed by the prayer called CoUectio post 
Sanctus, and this again by the recitation of the words 
of Institution. The solemn processions at tho briuging 
in of tbe Book of the Gospels — the " Leaser Entrance " — 
and at tbe bringing in of the Elements — the " Greater 
Entrance" — are peculiarly Eastern. And it is not only 
in arrangement and in some details that the Eastern 
liturgies clift'er from the Western. While in the East the 
liturgical forms are Used, and nothing varies from day to 
day except the Lections and some of the Hymns ; in the 
West almost everything changes with the festival. The 
Roman Liturgy has regularly changing Collects, aa well as 
Lections an<l Bjinns, and had anciently an almost equal 
store of changing Pi-efaces'. In the Liturgies of the 
Gallican type even the prayers which accompany tbe 
Consecration change with the season. And the style of 
the East is markeclly different from that of the West. 
While the prayers of the East are long, and remarkable 
for a certain solemn magniloquence, in those of the West, 
of which we have familiar instances in our own Anglican 
Collects, we are at once struck by a terse and even laconic 
expressiveness. The " gorgeous East " is contrasted 
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lirro, as in many other pointo, with the more sober Kud 
practical West. 

Tliu Elvineiit« were »U1I ofTcred by the members of the 
Church. It would seem to follow that the brciul was that 
which was commonly used in households, though it miiy 
no doubl have been sjiccially prepared. In the Ka»t tlii.-re 
i« uo ijtKtt^l.idii thnt from the fin*l th« bread provided for 
thtt Kuchiimt ha» alwayii been leavened, whdv in the 
West th('ro can scarcely bo said to be any distinct proof of 
the use of unlenvened cukes before thv time of Leo IX 
(c. 1050)'. It wa« indiffcrout whether IIh! wine was whit« 
or rt-d, HO that it wan made from the juice of the grape*. 
The mixing of water with the wine was Mmoet univeraa], and 
wa£ thought to symboliiie the blood and water which llowed 
from tlie Lonl".-* pierced si<Io, or the two Natures in (he 
Pori^oii of Chrint*. I'o avoid the latter symbolism the 
Armenian Monophysites used piire wine*. 1'hi; cooso- 
ciated elements wore called Eulo^ie, a name atlerwardfi 
applied to that portion of tbc oblations which had nol 
boon coiiRCcnited, and which wa."* distributed afler celebra- 
tion to those who had not communicated^ The old custom 
of sending consecrated enlogiaa, as a sign of brotherly feel- 
ing, to distant Churches or Bishops, was forbidden by the 
Council of Ltwidicoa in the fourlii century*. Ordinarily, 
any rt'inains of tlio coii»ecruted elements were consumed 
by the clergy, or, it would seem, in some cases by innocent 
children', infant-eomm union being still practised*. Com- 
munion in ouc kind, that of broad only, was only heutl of 
among the Manichetans*. 

As in the coursi! of the fourth and fifth cenluries the 
commeuionitive and siicrifieial aspect of the Uoly Eu- 
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chariftt came to be more regarded than the receiving the 
heaveuly food, the faithful communicated less frequently. 
In the East they are eaid to have contented themselves 
with one communion in th<- ywir'; but daily communion 

was not infrequent, and Christian h-jicliow urged the 
faithful to communicate at least weekly'. Councils 
threatened with excommunication those who did not at 
any rate communicate at the three great festivals'. 

Even in the time of Tertullian* it, seems to have been 
re^rded as becoming that the I'ecipienls and the niinisten 
of Holy Communion should bo fasting. But the necessity 
of conimuuicaling fasting does not appear to have been 
recognised befort- the fourth centiiiy. From that time 
there is a general consent of testimony' that the wacra- 
ment could only be given to those who had not taken 
food on the day of reception. It was emphatically laid 
down by conciliaJ decrees' that the clergy who administered 
the Eucharist must be fasting. The one exception was on 
Maundy Thursday'. 

The whole service took. during the fourth and following 
centuries, an aspect of greater statcliness and splendour. 
The number of clergy was greatly increased, and they 
appeared in special and appropriate vestments'. These 
were derived from the dress once almost universal among 
the upper classes of the Empire both in East and West ; 
the lung tunic with some kind of super- vestment, which 
bore vai'ious names. The white tunic used as the cere- 
monial drcHs of a Christian minister came to bo known 
simply as alba, the modem alb. Other varieties of the 
tunio were the dalmatic and the Oreek sticharion, both of 
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which we find nionlioiifd as lay garments before they' 
were appropriated to the services of the sanctu;iiy. The 
upper robe appears aa the ^aimXij^:, or ptaiieta; at a 
later date as the casula, our "chasuble," A strip of cloth 
passed round the acck, so that the ends hung down in 
ii'ont, or. for a deacon, passed over the left shoiildor, was 
called thu orarium, in much later times the stole ; aud a 
similar strip passed rouod the wrist, the raaoipla There 
is little doubt that the omophorion and the pallium are 
simply modifications of the stole. "The colour of the 
liturgical vestments ap to the Middle Ages was alwayS' 
white, for all orders of the clergy*." As early as the 
fomth century we find the paatoi-al staff regai'ded as one 
of the insignia of a bishop". Rings were used by bishops, 
as by other dignified persons, from early times*; but there 
seems to be no distinct proof of their being regarded aa 
symbols of office before the latter half of the sixth 
century*. Early in the seventh century we find stole, 
ring, and staff recognised as characteristic of a bishop, 
stole and chasuble of a priest, stole and alb of a deacon*. 
The Gregorian Saorameutary states expressly', that no 
cleric stands in the church at any time with covered head, 
unless he have an infirmity. "It may be safely asserted 
that no case has been at all made out for a general use ot 
an oEBcial head-dress of Christian ministers during ths 
first eight or nine cc-nturies after Christ'," 

The burning of incense, as a natural symbol of praise 
and prayer rising towards God. and as surrounding offerers 
and offerings with a sweet odour, seems to have come int* 
use in the fourth century. Incense is permitted by tha 
Apostolical Canons* to be presented at the time of offeaingi 
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but the PBetido-Dionyaius', poaaibly writing in the fourth 
century, SL-cms to bu the lin;t who distinctly testifies to 
■ ito use in wligioiis ixniiKHiiQl. Its iiiso is prescribed in 
Icbeient liturgie!"*, but it is tlilGctilt to tix a rUtu for their 
several comjioiiont parts. A thurible of gold is said' to 
have been sent by a kiug of Persia to & church in Antioch 
uboiit the year 594. The sign of the cmsn vmx constuiitly 
used both by the ministers in divine service niid by lay 
people. " Make the sign of the ctosb," says Cyril of Jeni- 
'Bid«a\ "on thy forohoad, that the demons, seeing the 
nuudt of the King, may tremble and Bee away. Miiko this 
teigu when ihou eatest and when thou diiukeet, when tlum 
Heat down and when thou risest up, when thou speakest 
and when thmi walkest," The kiss of peace" was almost 
everywhere introduced in the Kucharistic celebration; 
and the faithful, as & mark of reverence, frequently ki.s.sefl 
the door-posta of the holy house or the steps of the 
sanctuary", while the officinting ministers kissed the altar 
and the book of the Gospels', " At an early period we 
liiid fountains, or basins supplied with fresh water, near 
the doors of churches, especially in the East, that they 
who eiittTcd might wash their hands at least before they 
worshipped'." The eai'liest mention of blessing water, 
other than that for baptism, seems to be that in the 
Apostolical Conatitutions*, which describes the practice 
probably of the latter part of the fourth century. There 
is nu ti'ace of the use of holy water in the West until a 
much later period. The ceremonial use of lights'" was 
probably earlier. Beginning in the assemblies before 
dawQ or in the darlmeas of the catacombs, the use of 
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lARim was moiiitaiucd when tfao services were in the light 
of day on accuunt of thoir sjmbolum aitd their fesUTe 
chanw^ter'. There are aUo traces as early a« tho fourth 
of^ntury of the practice of mamtaimng au ever-biiniiiig 
lamp in tho §iuictuary*, Knct-tiiig was the tunial {mstura 
of pniy<^r iu tJio chiii-chett, except on Sundays and in tho 
ttcnwii ht-tweeo Baster and Pentecost, when it van dosuod 
to express exulting joy rather than bnmiliAtioii, and » 
the faithful pniyeil »t(iiidiug. Tbu praying ligurea of Die 
Romiin caliii^otnbn are represented standinj^ with arms 
expanded and bands open*. All faces were turned In- 
ward)) the East*, where the 8un arose, the natural ttyiiibol 
of th« Lif;ht of the World. 

In eaily times the voices of the congregation had no 
doubt taken a largo share in the responsive porti<iii of the 
service, but lut the inusic came to be more elaborate it M\ 
more and more inUi the hands of tho traiuerl singers who 
foniied the choir. The Couucil of Laodicea* would indeed 
httvo confined alt sinking in church to these. The finging 
oonwRted either of (tent^-nces chanti'd by the lay people in 
response to the clergy, or of psalms or iisiilm-like com- 
positions chanted in alternate strains by a choir divided 
into two hnuds. The latter method is believed to have 
been introduced, pei'Iiajis after the example of the Hyrianx, 
by Flavian and Diodorus about the year 3i>0 at Anti<x;h, 
wlience it spreiwl rapidly throughout the world', 'lliis 
kind of muHic was brought into use by Ambrose ut Uil»D 
to cheer the hearts of the litithfu] under the oppression "f 
the Ariau empress Juslina', and soon spread over lh« 
Western Church. Augustin however somewhat draaded 
the concord of sweet s^^iunds*, thinking that ho wa« Home- 
limes more moved by the music than by the matter of 
what he heard; aad he says that Athanasius preferred 
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a mimple iiiouotoim to more elaborate mtmic Jerome' was 
indignant with the operatic ain;;er8 of his time, and 
Chtvsostom* did not like the dvvil's tunus to be nppliiKl 

to the songs of angels. 

3. Eeeidea the Eiicharistic eel e orations, the faithful 
had also meetings fur worship of another kind. We have 
already seen' thiit before the end of the lliird century, 
hours of prayer were prescnbod for thts dovout; iu tho 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the hour-syateni waa 
developed so that seven hours were observed*. The 
Eastern and Western offices for the several hours, widely 
as they now differ, prohiibly owe their origin to & conitiion 
Boui'ce. The earliest lonn "appears to have consisted in 
the recitation of (tHalnis, together with prayers and hymns, 
but with no lessons; rind to have been <fesignod for use 
during the night and In the early morning. SS. Basil' 
and Chryaostoni and others often speak of these services. 
The origin of those pi'ayers has been ti-act^d" with much 
pi-obabihly to the 'Eighteen Prayers' used in the Jewish 
syuagoyue....The earliest form of the Roman office appears 
to have consiated solely of the psalter, so distributed as to 
be recited once a week. At the end of the appointed 
number of psalms for the daily office Pater Noster wiis 
said'. This seems to have constituted tho entire office, 
which contained no lessons, hymns, or collects. . .Lessons 
wore in early times only read at the majss.,.The nocturnal 
office of the Eastern Church and the Mozarabiu matins 
contain no lessons at the present time'," Biit the Council 
of Laociicea" (about a,d. 3(iU) erijuitied that in asseinblies 
for worship the psalms should not be said continuously. 
but that after each psalm there should be a lection, and 
this only from Ctiiionical Scripture; and in Cassiau's"' 
time we find that the eiistom of reading two Scripture 
lessons between every twelve [jsalms was an immemorial 
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• In Epitl. ad Kpliff. v. HI. 

" Horn. 1 in iUiid VUii dmiiiniivi, 
p. 97 B, 

' p. ise. 

* The Egyptian pmclica ie de- 
suribod by Guasian Instittit. i\. c. 
1—1; forlLe Weslerii, see Mnrlsno, 
De Aiitiij. Eccl, liHibun. lib. iv, 
and Dc Aiiiiq. Slunacfiomm Rilibui. 

' See espeoiiLlly, Eyist. fi'i ad 
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cuatom with the monks of Kf^ypl. Sb Bv&«xUct' in the 
officen which he iiiftit.uti^il [»-i>scribui] no l<^«»on duriii;; l.V 
riiort nighta of suinuu^r, but during the wiutir-r h:ili' af Uie 
wj«r there wore to be three loctioDS, aiid thc^ie unt .iiik 
from Scri|)tiir«, but (runt those donloin tif tho Chinch wbu 
wcrw ill Uii: hij^hitst rcpuU!. The elaborate sytttviii of himr- 
ofliced ultiuintely formed could naturally only be. k<:{)i up 
in a Teligioua house. 

If kictioiwi did not from the first form part of the non- 
ouohaiistio office, the reading of Scripture waa Ht uiiy mw 
highly coDimcnded. It was the mark of a good (Jhrisiiii' 
to be fiimib'tLr with Holy Scriptiiix;*. Oo|>ii« of the liill' 
were comiiiciniy on sak-", iukI roonia wore jH-ovided in 
ohurohea to which those who would might relin.- to incdi- 
tato on God's law*, Such toauhvn* ud Chrysoat^m aiid 
Atii^Htin R'ji'cti-d with iudi^mUon the oxcum'« of the lay 
people, who alleged that they had no time to road th« 
Scriptures, or that they wore uuabic to iindcrataiKl thiira. 
The fonniT, in tact, tniws thw corniptiouis of the Churcll 
to the prevailing ignorance of Scripture'. 

Litanies or " Kogatiouee," prow^'ssJons, that is. ahoni 
tht; fields, with supplications for fruitful seaaoiig aad fat 
i'rcoiiorn fnmi ])e8t)f(;iico and fivinine, w«rc instituted by 
Miimirtiis, bif^hop of Vienne, in the year +.'i2, on the Ihrei 
days imniediatulv preceding Ascension Day'. 

4. Marriage , Kiguilyiug to us i»k it docs the mvsiics) 
union thiit in betwixt Christ and Hia Chiiroh', hiw from 
primitive times received the blessing of tho Chriatiaa 
uinistiy. The nuxiuus care of the Church for tho sacred- 
ness uf family life caused it to forbid iho union of uotf 
kindred whether by blood or by marriage', while in iwioe 

I. ix. 3; A. J. liiiiterim, Denlvlr- 
dinkiiltH, IJd. 6, Th, 8; J. II. 
Nnnic, UniUni Charch, tntK^^ 
tian. p. 1011 a.; P. Mmiick a 
IHfl. Chr. Antlq. p. 109S £; J. H. 
KiirlK, lUtiMiu^h dfr K.-G. j IT^ 

TiilgatD IGiidDrii>]{ o| ^iiVTifar in 
Eph. V. as, la lr«qacQtl5 ftppliid w 
maniaeo. Son Aui;iiMti», Le A'apt 
ft Caneap. i, II, 

• e<w. Agolh. o. 61 Ia^ UOt 
Epaim. c. SO («.!>. 617). 



' Ch, 9, See Diet. Chr. Aiitlg. 
p. 961, e. V. lection. 

• Joniuic, lipiii. 107 i H. 
' AuRUntin in Pa. Xf,, i. i "i 

* PuuUnuB of Noln, KpUt. 321. 
^ Froam. hi Kpiti, nd Jiom. Soc 

Neandor. iii. 377 0. 

' BidoniuH Apolliniiris, KpUlt. 
V. H : Vll. 1 ; Gregory ol Touln. n. 
it. Beo Diet. Chr. Antiq. p. IHlMl. 

' 0, I^. Stttodlm, fhickirhte. d,r 
Vonltllangm m. I^hrt von dn 
Bht: BinchiLin's A'i!ii]. Ok. 'I'l: 
Murteut^ Vc Antiq. Heel. Ititlbiu. 
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cases it rocogiiiHed the validity of nnionH whioh the state 
did not Htiin:tiiju, 118, for iiiKtancc, those between slave and 
five', MiLiTiagiw of Ciithoiirit with hoathuns, Jews or 
heretics were naturally disco imigfid, and wen* [iniiislifd by 
a period of iKiifiiico. AdulttTy of cither huslmnd or wife 
was genersiliy recognised as !i giuiitid of divorce, and also 
uuuatural oi-inies and aposta;^y iVom the faith. Boinarriage 
of persoDB who had been divorceii was pc-rraitted by somo 
authoritit'H ', bub in ibe end came to be forbidden even to 
the innocent party". 

Pniyers aod benedictions for tlie Mnsa which nctiom- 
pauied marriage are found in the Oela^ian Sacraincntary *; 
but no account of the marriage ceremoiiiea of the Wests 
which differed in some points from those of the East, seems 
to be found earlier than that of Pop*- Nicholas I. in the 
ninth century, who dencribes to tlie Bulgarians ' the im- 
memorial usage of the Latin Church — a usage which pro- 
bably dates from an earlti^i' pcrio<l than the sixth century. 
With us. he aays. no band of gold or silver, or of any other 
metiil, is placed on the hcails of the contracting jiarties in 
the maniage cercinony. We have, first, the betrothal, an 
engagement to contract ma.iTtage at a future time, entered 
into with the full couseut of the parties themselves and of 
those in whose power they are, their parents or giiardiaua. 
The bridegroom gives earnest (arrhae) to the bride by 
placing a ring on her finger, and, either then or at some 
other time appointed, liauda to the bride, in the presence 
of witnesses summoned for the purpose, a formal couti'aot 
to provide the dowry mutually agreed upon. In the 
church, they present themselves with the oblations which 
they are to offer to God by the hand of the priest, and not 
till then do they receive the sacred veil antl the benedic- 
tion, as the first pair received a blessing in Paj'adiae. 
Those who mai-ry a sccuud time howevei- do nut receive 
the veil On leaWng the church there are placed on 

Uardottin i. 1003. Sao H. UiLm- 
moDii (Jn PotyiJamy and Diporca, 
in IVcrki. i. 447 ff. (Loud. 1774), 
anil E, B. Puacy in Library of 
Ihr Falhrri, i. 443 ff. 

* m. 68, vol. 74, p. 1313 B. 
Migne. 

' Hardouin Cone. v. 8E4. 



' It IB lo such cases that /. Cojh', 
TiilH. a. 17 (i.i). 398), wbioh fiL>eiua 
to aanotion oonoubiniiEc, retore. 

' Ambroiiaitur [HilatjJ in 1 Cor. 
vii. 15; Epiphaniua, Ha-res. 59. o. 
4. Aogualin [De IhtU. ct Opcre e. 
19) is doabtfnl. 

» Cod^x F.ect. Afrie. o. 102: In- 
nooanl 1. ml Kxtagcriiaa, e. 0, in 
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ttivir hnndtt crowiis which are kepi there ftir th« purp(>«;| 
and, thfi nuptial ritea being thus complet«!fl, ihey an 
oxhorU'd, with Qod'i) help, to Ivad u lltv of unity for enr 
iiftur. Thc-w nr«, the pope sayt^ tlie priticipal ceremoDH*] 
in niarnage, though there are others in am: which hflJ 
does not thinli it necoBsan' to specify ; and lio lajrs it] 
down very dearly thnt iKillung ).■< ulwiohitcly necessuj] 
fur n valid marringo but thv mutual ciiitsi^iit uf the partitf] 
to be marn(?d, ([uoting Ohryaost.om to the same effect'. 

The Grvek pmctico, with nbich thv pope coiitraitts ios 
own, wu» to place crowiiH on the Ui~MlH of the bride aali 
bridegi'oom 80on after the servicM3 began. Thu use of ibql 
ring Beems almoet uoiveraal, but while in the West tltaj 
bridogruom alone gives a ring to the bride as eariit^Kt io] 
the betrothal eerenmiiy, in Uii; Kast tht- liride also gives si 
ring to the bridcgi-oftm '. The crowning is wi impurtautal 
rite in the Greek Church that it gives Dftme U> the niiu^ 
riago- service', while in the Latin Chureh it sot-urn liUfe] 
mori! than n couutry-eiislom of putting a peculiar hcad-j 
dress nu the wedded pair wht^n they left the church. Th« 
pope does not mention the joining of hands, but it is clctf 
that thin WEis a usual observance both in East and West'. ' 
'JTtc voil !t|)ok(^ii of is not the bride's veil, but a puifJe 
covering apread over both bride and bridegrxjom at the 
time of the benediction as a token of their union". 

As may readily be supposed, the Chriatian Ch«r<4 
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did not neglect the sick and dying. Kot only did the miui- 



I !I<mil..S2 in Mallha^um. ■■Tho 
niodiiGval toiiuutu E^u conjnngv 
Vnt ill vi'ilTimunivm...)iaii not a 
littlo ontitribuled to form wrong 
iduas OD the miljjpcl of iniirriiiEe 
with lb« rites o! relii^ion, and to 
^We crpilit to till] Qotiuu that the 
liolid of iiiittiimony ilGpcride on the 
aut)ioril.v ol the prloBt. Tht> Couu- 
I'il of Trout (StH, »iiT. De R^orm. 
iVatr. G. 1) Tdontious thi> formuta 
wilhont iDAkiii^i it oIiliBnlorj." 
Duolipsofi, Ciillc Chrft. p. 415 n. 1. 

' ' hpfia^arlitrai. S«> the 'Ano- 
\i>iOia iwl liVtiBTpui in Diuiti!! Co- 
oler. Lit, IV. 518, 

* 'kKo\oiidia ToB effpiwtiiiaTttt, 
D^LQiel n. s. 520. Theie ore aHa- 



(doiis to thin pTBctioa in PoUadiiA 
nitt. Lavaiaea, c. 6j BvAfinMi 
If. K. *i. 1; Gregory of Toiro L 
43; itta S. Avutlorit (n AeMSSii 
Mn,v 1, cjuoted by MartoiM, Jt. < 
ii. KH. 

* It 18 alluded to by Te 

Df Virgg. Vrlandii o. U, (ubJ \__ 
Gt»^i>ry of N&xunEus, Bfit*. f! 
ml AvijKi«m. 

' 81 Ainbrose (ExSr/rl. «d Tirf- 
U. 6) i!env<ia nubuni trom tbtt nd 
ot '-olotiil." Sei! also De Vtrfim- 
tntr. e. IS: Kpi«t. IK; Sirtoiiu W 
Dii: Epiirirp. in Hunlouia Ct^. 
i. 859; IsiduiD Hiiji. ZV Die. Qf. 
ii. e. 13, quotei] by Marttne, B. A- 
U. 125. 
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of tLe Church visit the sick ', ofi'er prayer with and 
for them, lay hands upon them, aiiJ administer Holy 
Commuuion to them, but they also, after the Apo!<itolic 
preropt aud example, anoiutL'd tlii'iii with oil iii Lht: iinniu 
of the Ijord ', Iiuioeent L early in the fifth oenlury scRms 
to have been the first to apply the word " sacramentum " 
to this rite, and it was not until a much later pfrii-id thut 
it came to bo regai-ded simply as ji safeguard fur uiiu 
actually on the point of death and to be called EKtreme 
Unction, According to the Paeudo-Aroopagito ' the body 
of the departed was anointed with oil in a i|ujisi- sacra- 
mental maimer, but this testimony ia unsupported, aud 
probably represents the writer's sense of what would bo 
fitting, rather than the fact. The wreath often placed on 
the head of the coi*pso was probably intended .simply as 
an emblem of victoiy over death, but found objet-torB as 
savouring of paganUm. The auperstilious custcjin of 
placing a consecrated host within the lips of a corpse or in 
the cdffiu was condemned by several coiincils*. Violent 
expressions of grief, tearing of the gartiiente. the use of 
BBckcloth and ashes, the bearing of cypress-branches, 
and the like, were held to belong rather to those who 
sorrowed without hope than to those who had Christ in 
them, the hope of glory*. The funeral -procession was 
almost always in the full light of day, though lamps and 
torches were borne in it, as well as branches of olive and 
palm. The philosojihic emperor Julian forbade funerals 
in the daytime, especially on the ground that to meet 
them was of ill omen". Fi-ora the fourth century onward 
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' Posfiidiaa, Vila Augu/iUiii, 6. 
27. 

■ On this rite, wliioh has been 
the Hubject of inufih controTersy, 
see MnbilloQ. Up lixtrema Unc- 
tioiie in the IVefnon tQ Aela SS, 
Ben. SiEC. I.; Martene. /»( Ant. 
Feci. llUiiiiM. lib. i. u. 7j J. Dal- 
las us. De DuoIhli Latinnrum c^ 
uiicrione Sacrammtii ; 0. Eortholt 
l)ha, de exirema Vnclione. in I>us, 
AMl-B'ironianti. vl. 16a U.; W. E. 
Soinlamore in Diet, Chr. Antiq. 
p. 2004. 

' Uierarch. Eecl o. 7. On the 
vtiols subjeot of fimial, see Hu- 



tenp. Ds Hit. Ectil. AiUiq. lib, iii, 
en. 13—15; L. A, Moriituri, Of 
Vet. Chrltt. SepulvJirit iu Aiieidnla 
>. Dii. 17. aud De Anliii. Chr. 
Hfp. in Aneeiliiiu Oraca, Dia. 3; 
BiMKhiVni'B An:ii!. Uk. 23, c. 3; 
IC'-porC on Biiiiiil Riles to Lower 
House of Coiivuua lion, 1877; Diet. 
t'Jlr. .inlij. a. vv. Burial and 06- 
tequii^i o/ tlie Dead, 

* IU. Carihag. o. 6 (i.e. 3!I7J; 
Trullin. 0. 83 (h.jj. 1)92), 

" Coac. III. Tuht. c. 22 (a.R. 

• Codex Theodoe. rt 17, 5. 
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uttompts W4»n to have benn mnde to bary aa uear a.i posa- 
bis to a chiitrh, for an edict of Qmtvui repeats t}ie uld 
law ngainat btir^'iiig i» vitics, and expressly provid*^^ UuU 
uo exception is to be in)wl« for p|a«<^ baltowed by the 
reinaitw of upoiitlna or martyrs '. The custom of h<^itiling m 
baD(|uet, or oelebrating tho Euc^hiirutt nl tho tomb', mi 
lingered in the fourth cvnlury. A <:uHt<>m nroico ia vtuij 
times of phtcing lights on graves. Tliis. which mssaxs to 
hare been derived from paeanimn, was cotiitemiied by the 
Cauncil of Elvira ', aud in tho early part of ihv fmh centuij 
was attacked by Vij^ilantiuw, to whom Jerome' n-plied in 
rather a half- hearted way, pleading that it was a pmctioe 
of simple-minded people wno mvaiib uo barm by it 

IJ. Great care was BxviciMod in the ohoicu of penoi» 
tobi'oixliiiLwi". Some classes were altogether exchKU^I, as 
cdteohumens, persons newly baptised, bjiptiaed privately 
in severe sickness, or by hereticH, or wh<i after baptism 
hud lived uiiwoithily of their vocation; peuit'OnUt; thosu 
who ha<l betin twice mari-ied ; possessed or cpih^piic per- 
sons, or such as had l^u£^ervj any bt>dily niutiJatiou; all 
who «xhibitL<d themsulvus on tht; ulnge or iit the circus; 
all slaves, ivtid oven frcedinun who were not olotir of eveiy 
obligiition towards their former inn^ters; all who«io cod- 
dition of life did not afford them the ncccssnry IVe^lom to 
devote fchemselvcs to the Hcrvioc of (he Olmrt^h, aa soldiers 
or members of thu civil si-rvice. The state forhnde those 
who were responsible for the payment of the iiuporiol 
taxes — the cumlcs — to be withdrawn from tliia duty by 
ordination*. In early times a bishop »eema not to have 
been ordained under tho age of fifty years; Jtistinlaa's 
legislation required thirty-five ; in practice. It was hold 
KuDicicnt if a biHhu|»-i;Icct had attained thirty yeam. 
Stiict enquiiT was made aa to a candidate'^ soundneas 
in the foitn, his blamclessness of life, and his social coo- 



1 Codex Thtodoi. )i. 17, & 

* &C p. ISO. 

* Con. M. probablj about *.», 
83S, but possiiil; earliiir. 

* C. rfjf((anKum, £ S. 

* J. Mariana, De Snftit Orjina- 
tlottibtu; F. Hatioiius r>r Siifrii 
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dition. A pmvitiml council' iu lln- sixlh wiitiijy rfecnxxl 
that no one should be oidained to tho priesthotxi who had 
not served a year at leant as lector or subdearon. No one 
v/aa oixiaincu exc.'pt to a jwiiticulnr church, hiM title to 
ordfi-B*. Anioiig the H-w e)tu>[)ti<>iis tcj thi« nib w«re 
PaiiliDUS and Jt lome. The clergy in the iti riod nf which 
we arc now treating were probahiy rarely ediicatod for 
thuir work in a Hcho<il of theology*. Such Kchoub) do not 
appear to have i^xi»ted in the West, and in tho Gnst those 
wnich arose at Alexandria. Antioch, and elsewhere, seem 
to hnvo conii.^ to nn end or lost their iiiilufnce in tho 
troiihlea of the fifth and sixth centuries. iSo hiug no the 
great puj^iri schools, such as ihtisi- of Ath<-it8 and Alex- 
andria, continiied to flourish, many young men of Ghriatiaa 
families sought in them general culture and philosophic!^ 
training, wliilo tliey afterwards upecinlly pruparud tJtetn- 
selvc-a for the priftnthood in the snltordinatu office.-* of the 
Church or iu monastic retirement. When, however, it 
bucnmo custoraniy for the clergy of a city to live together 
in one dwelling under the i^niieriutoadince of the bishop, 
such clergj^-houses coniniouly became seminaries in whicn 
candidafea for orders were trained for their futuro work. 

The ceremonies which were used in admitting a person 
to the office for which he had been chosen were mainly 
two ; the imposition of hands, with prayer for the special 
grace required ; and the formal delivery of the insignia and 
■Diftruments of office. The laying on of hands with a view 
to the conferring of spiritual gifts was in moat cases the 
privilege of tho episcopal imler only, but the presbyters 
who were pi'esent also laid their hands on the head of one 
who was being ordained presbyter, and there was no laying 
on of hands in the adims.-sion to office of subdcucous aud 
others who filled tho lower i-auka in the service of the 
Church*. The dehvery, to one admitted to an office, of the 
iuHtruments which he we^ to use was a natural inaugura- 



> BracatensQ I. [al. It.] a. 30 
(a.d. SOS], in HAFduuin Cone. iii. 

" fief. Chr. Anliq. pp, HS6. 
1S5U, 190U. Tlie inl« is foand ui 
Cum.-. Vhakeil c. G [\.D. 461). 

■ JiuliDisil (Nor. 133) iusislBoo 
th* neoeaeily of trainiiiK toi tho 



elergj. That it hod b«on ueHlecUid 
uppeHTB from his vonlg. "alii [ole- 
TJui] ne ipBBS iiuid<.<m vbotio obla- 
lionis et bikiH bBpLiematiB prcaee 
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* Tlie Cimilt, Apuilt, howeror 
(viiL 21, 22), ptesuribe imposition 
of liaiidB tor BubileaooD oad niider. 
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tion of Iit)i new fuuctioii*. A reader had to read ; tfat 
W)k wan ilolivured to him, and h» read'. A eubdeacoD 
liiul to wash the bishop's haii'is ; a pitcher and tond were 
dolivorod to hiia, ns well a« thv chahcc and pateo of which 
h« w)w to have charge'. A deacon had, in Mouthem oaim- 
trif«, to drive away insects from the oblatiotut upon the 
altar; a fan for this purpose! was delivered to him'. The 
delivery of the euchari«lic vo.vsrls to a prusbyter 18 not 
found 111 the oUlent WMd-rii ordiiml.i*. iJri^ory of Na- 
ziaiiziiB tells us'' that when he was made bishop he «3S 
vested by his ordtiincrs in a long tunic or alb aiid n mitre, 
but scarcely any nlher allu.sion to the vui^lom of vestinj:; a 
candidate is found until a much later date". A peculiar 
ceremony in the ordination of a bishop was the holding; of 
the book of tho jjospclis over his head by two bishops while 
he received the iH^iitKlictioii and thoirouoKitiou of thi- harnis 
of t!](? other bishopa^ ']'he use of chri.iii] iu ordination 
is first alluded to by GreRory the Oreat*. From early 
timc-H tho clergy were forbiiidtn to wear long hair.and "in 
the latter part of the sixth century tho tonsure !t<^em8 to 
havo become definitely established as a mark of gejwration 
between cler;^y and laity'." The shape of the tousure 
varied in different Churches. 

II. Socritten"' the htstorinii, noticing the diversity of 
practice in diH'i^reiit region.i with icf^mi to tho olwc^rvaiice 
of the Paschal festival, points out that iihe observance of 
special days and months and years had no Scriptural 
authority. The Mosaic law h;id (lie wtyfi) no dii\?c.t bcjo- 
iiig upon the Christian Church, and the cen^monieA Mid 
obseivancea which he saw in actual use liad arisen, 
for tlie most part, simply froiri local use and wont. TLc 
cycle of festivals satisfietl a craving of human natures As 
for the Apostles, they did not aim at giving rules for 
least days, but at promoting pioty and rignloousneB!. 
This ia true ; the end of tho observance of specinl days 
and hours is the maintaining and raising of toe spiritiiul 
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life of the Church ; but in time fratiTalii and faitts of nni- 
TcrKil obsei-vauce ac|uire a eacrednoBa wliich fow dispute. 

1. Tiio Lord's I>iiy «iid tlic "sttitionB" of Wwlticsday 
and Fiiday wtiris already nbhirrvt'i! Imfiiri! tJie t-nd of the 
third centurv. Conatantine is said ' to have closi::*] the law- 
courts and torbiddou labour on the Friday aa well as on 
the Sunday, the Wednesday bitiujj probably always a day 
less 8ti-ictly ubaerved. Socrntn^t* notoi*, iih a priincval 
custom of the Alexaiidriaos, that on the Wednesday and 
Friday the Scriptures aru read and fXpoBitionw given in 
the rhui-i'bus; that, in short, evi-rythiit;,' belotijfuig to the 
stoleitiu iissonibiy ia d'Hie, except the actual celebrutiou. 
Everywhere, in the early part of the fifth centuiy, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on the Sabbath 
(Saturday), excepting at AU^xiiiitlria and Rome, where a 
local custom forbade it; while in the narttt of Kjjypl bor- 
dering on Alexandria and in the 'I'hebaid the inhabitants 
had a custom on that day differing from that of the rest of 
Chridteudom ; llioy partoolt of the Eucharist in the even- 
ing after a sumptuous repast'. Jn the West, however, 
and particularly at Rome, Saturday became a fast-day, 
and had no celebration of the Eucharist*. Four times in 
the year, once in each of the four aeasims of the year 
((juatuor tempora), three days of the week, our Ember 
Days, were obsorved with special aoleinnity. This custom 
appeai-9 to be peculiar to the Roman Patriarchate, and not 
to be older thun the fift.li century*. 

2. The disputes as to the proper time of celebrating 
Easter still continued in the period with which we arc 
now concerned. At the Council of Nicaia it was agreed 
that all tht! Churches ahouM conform In the use which 
■was observed in Egypt, Africa, Italy, and the West 
generally'. It is not clear that the council laid down 
any rule for the deteiroinaliou of Easter-Day'; certainly 
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it did not put an end to the controversy. The Qnartode- 

cimau practice still requires! to be repri-ssed at the time of 
the Council of CunatHUtiuople' in theytiar SSI, and, indeed, 
did not die out until the sixth century. Even Koine and 
AlcKandrin often celt-bratod their Easter on a different, 
day. This difference arosi; partly from the faet that thi; t 
Churches used ditferont cycles for the ooin^mtatiou of the' 
dayof the Paachal full-nioou, partly from the Romans holding 
that Easter-Day mnsl never fall earlier than the 16th da; 
of the Pasohal moon, while the Alexii.ndrians allowed it t 
be celebrated on the 15th; and the Roman tniditiim did 
not allow Easter-Day to fall later than April 21et, whili 
Alexandrian custom extended the Paschal Unilt to thi 
a.Ttb". The Britons observed Easter-Sunday so early 
the 14th day of the Paschal moon, if it so fell in'H>r(ii 
to their (Uitiquated cycle'' — e, practice which becjuiie 
point of ditt'erence between them and the Roman mi. 
siuiiarics under Augnstiu. An ini]iortant step town; 
uniformity was made when Victorius of Ar|uitaiiie, Hboui 
A.D, 457, compoacd a new cycle conibinini; the Alexandrian 
lunar cycle of nini'teeu year.'j with the SLilar cycle 
twenty-eight years, thus foiming the Victorian Period 
532 years. Still, disci'epancies occnrr'ed*, until the Diatt< 
was finally set at real by the Roman abbat Dionysiui 
Exiguus. the same who introduced the oi-a "Anno Doiuioi 
into Chronology. He employed the Victorian Period 
the Easter Table which he constructed, and in fact see 
to have done little more than adapt the Victorian calcu 
tions to his own era of the Nativity. The Table 
Dionysius was received almost universally in East an< 
West, and from this time we have little coutiwversy aboaf 
the date of Enater-Day. except where, as in Britain, tl 
Roman missionaries found a Church etaiiding on old' 
ways than theii" own. 

The forty days preceding Kaster are meutionEtd as da' 
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of special observance fmm the fourth century', and arc Co. XIII. -j 

regarded as the timo for preparing caodidates lor baptism, 

peuiteata for absuliition, iiml Ihv faithful gemrrally for 

joining worthily in tlu; Piiwhal fi^atival. Onu of th« ob- 

servauces of such a sea^son was natiii-aily fasting, but the 

nature and extent of this varied coiiaiderably in difi'LTcnt 

places. The exteTiaion of the Lenttm fa»t m the Alex- 1 

audrian patriarchatt; may be tiaced ia the Festal Lcttera 

of Athanasiua from the year 321) to 347. At the earliest 

date be speaks of the season of the Forty Days and the 

week of festing ; at the latest, of the Forty Da^'s' fost and 

the Holy Week before Ijistor'. At Rome only thniu| 

weeks before Easter were at this time observed by fasting, 

and even in these the Sabltath and the T/trd's Day" wei* not 

fasts. In the Church of Aatioob and its depeuclcaciea the 

Forty Days seem to have bwon di.Ktiiigiiishod from Holy 

Week*, while at Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Kome, Holy 

Week was included in thLin'. Towards the middle of the 

fifth century the Churuhes generally agreed in observing 

specially the six weeks preceding Easter, Deducting 

Sundays, this pcriorl included only thirty-six days' o) 

actual fasting — a circuniatance which led to the atldition 

to the Lent fast of the four days preceding the First 

Sunday in Lent. This addition was, however, not made, 

in Rome at least, until after the time of Gregory the 

Great, 

The wenk which immediately precede."* Easter Day, 
the emphatically "' Holy " Week, was specially observed 
from a very early period. The term " Palm Sunday " does 
not seem to be appliod to t.he Lord's Day which begins 
this week by any earlier authority than Isidore of Seville^ 
in the early part of the seventh century. On the Thurs- 
day in this week, our Maundy Thursday, the Institution 
of the Holy Eucliai'ist was specially com mi 'm orated, and 
in some Churches the tailhliil communicated on this day' 
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after bukin^ llu^ir cviining mo«l — n n^tnioisoenoe of tbe 
eircum.''t.»tiocii of iha original InBUUitioa. Good Fridif, 
the (lay on which the Lord's Crucifixion wfts vommomn- 
nitod, wue a dny for the strictest buttioB^ aik) fur every 
diM]>1iiy of Ntdni'nM iind inouniiiig. On this day there was 
no Ktichiiriitt'. At JeniHalein, tne true Crr>i«i was exposed 
to the ffiithful, who on this day alone were permitted to 
ajiprodch ami kiss it, On ikstcr-Eve the joy of Uie 
ivjilirom'liiiijj fi'sl.ivid hogini to ajiiii^r; troops of neophylefl 
wdiT Ijuriea with Christ in baptism, and luiiitbers of'the 
faithful passed the night in tho churchfis wniting fiw 
Uifi RcsuiT^ttioii*. Abundant lumps wore lighted*, and 
in ioiiic plftct^* firi>« werv kiiidlc-d*. Tho introduction of 
the blessing of the Pasphnl Tajicr is attribiilt-d* to Pope 
Zosimtis, early in the fifth century, Tho Day of toe 
Kcaurrfction itsulf w<i» celebrated with every ai^n of joy 
and iixiiltittioii. wbioh was pnilongi'd in Home de^p-tx^ to 
the ^'ciiBt of Pentecost. From the midilli! of the fourth 
century the fortictli day after Easfer. Holy Thnrsday, was 
observed aw n comniemoration of tlie Lord's Ascensioo*. 
In the EaHl the Manifestation of the Lord, both at His 
birth and at His baptism, was celebrated on the sixlJi of 
January in the fourth century', while at the same period 
in Rome and its dependencies the twenty -fiflh of December 
waa obaeived as the day of Christ's Nativity*, but the 
Festival of Jan. C aeenis to have been then unknown 
there. In the fifth century the observance of the 25 Uec 
as the Nativity liatl spread into the East, and that of tho 
6 .Tan, as the Epiphany, the Maiiifeetation of Christ to 



' At wlint date it liocarae ciielo- 
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the Ocutiles and also His Baptism, had exteodtd mto the 
West, so that both festivals were observed by nlmost the 
whole Churcb. The first mention uf the Epiphiiny in the 
West appears to be in the year SfiO, whi^ti Julian, not yet 
a declamd pagan, attended the Chiirch services on that 
day at VieniW' in Gaul', Forty days after the com- 
memoration of the Lord's Nativity followed that of His 
PresentatioD in the Ten j pie. On the octave of the 
Nativity was commemorated His Circumcision, when the 
name Jesus was givou. The 25 Docomber was probably 
chosen for tho oomniemoratiim of Christ's birth because it 
was, according to the Roman Ciilenchxr then current, the 
winter solstice. The day on which the sun, as it were 
new-born, turns again towards us was thought a fitting 
epoch to coiniuemorate the advent of the San of Rlght- 
ennsness. 

3. From an early age, com m era orations of the prin- 
cipal saints mentioned in Scripture came to have special 
days assigned to them. A commemomtion of the Holy 
Virgin seems to have been associa.leil with that of the 
Lord's Birth'. Rome does not seem to have adopted 
any festival in honour of the Virgin before the seventh 
century™. St Stephen, St Peter, St James, St John and 
St Paul were, at auy rate in some Churches, cojnmemorated 
between Christmas and New- Year's Day*. And not only 
these, but the other Apostles, came, as might be expected, 
to receive special com me moral ions in every land which 
the sound of their voices had reached. But besides the 
Scriptural saints, a crowd of names of ronj't\TB and others 
who had served Christ in theii' generation came to be 
held in great honour and venerated with special service 
on special days. 

When after struggle and persecution the flock of Christ 
obtained rest, it was natural that they should look back 
with love and veneration to the herotie of the faith who 
had fallen in the gi'eat light, From the first, martyrs and 
confessui-s had been held in reverence; devout men carried 
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iJh'iii Ui thi-ir iHinal nnd oomtnomorattxl tbeir deotii-iIaTs; 
but ill liiite of calm Ihoae who bad bntved the stono cam' 
bo he evoQ more hoDoured. 

Tli« belk«f urusc that bjr making oar n^ucsts Isnown 
to ibo inurtyn, wbo unjoy the pn-»K.-nc» of the Deity, m 
might tho bett«r make iJiem known uuto Qod. We am 

!)Ut DO bonds, aaid Joome', od the Apo^ilcs ; they v^ 
oltow tbo Lamb whitiiomoevcr He goeth nro of count 
prviiCHb wbcrcvor He is. Ouifpry ih NaziaD^iis* fn\^ 
the martyr whom he in euhupidiiB; to look down firocD 
above upon his poopte, and to join in the pimtoral caie OJ 
the flock. Sulpicius Severua*. CTinv-ing for the loss of 
St Murtii), oomfijrtM himself niid his frii'nd Am-itlius wrilli 
the tlioiight ibnt tilt! dcpiirted will I>e i>ri'«ont witb theu 
an they speak of hiro and stand over them aa they prsfi 
that he will give them ^'limpwi.'s of his ^lorv and guari 
ibctii with liis [lerpctiiul b«;i)i'diotioD. St Uu.-^il* regsivl) 
the local niurlym as guarding the ooiiritry from the oo- 
alauffhts of enemies, though theirpower in iiot limited to 
the defence of one region only. He that is it) tribulatwn, 
he says, htw recourse to the martyTS, and hv that is in 
wealth niD8 to them no less ; the one to seek bclp in hii 
miefurtuiK'N, the other tiiiit his prfwperity may bo con- 
tinued. The pious mother praying ior her children, tlw 
wifo supplicating for the return of tier abeenl bnsb&iid or 
the recovery of the i«ick — the«e triisl that their preyed , 
may bo graiiteil by the aid of the martyn. Martyrs co- 
operate with our prayera and are our most pitwerftil 
ambassadors. And the poets", (is might perhH|ui be es- 
pectud. go evcu beyoud the oraton* in the influence whiuh 
they jLicribe to the saints in glory. 

Up to the fifth century prayers were made in the 
I liturgy far eaiuts and 4nartyrs at well as for otliers nbt 
have depiirU.fI in the faith of Christ. " We mAku car 
eo III ineni oral ion," saya Epiphanius', "both for the righteotis 
and for sinners For sinnera, betsoochiug God to han 
mercy u]>on tbcm ; for the righteous, GitTiers and paui- 
archs, prophets, a)>nsth-s, and evangelist«i, loartyrs and 

' Ado. Vigil'tnUum. * Horn. 19 in XL. Martynv. e. 8. 

* Oral. 11^ ill La-id. Cyfriani, ' See tupiwiallj tbo pntm tl 

p. 3Se. rnidoetiuaMkd «f raniinDvof N*U 

■ EfUt. n. dt Obitit a. Manini, on the BniliTnb o( marlnn. 
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confessors, bisliops and jiDohoritcB, und tho whole ordt-r of 
saints, that we may liisliii^uisli tho liOrd ■Icsuh Christ 

fniiu IhoBC who are laukwl merely as iin-n„..remeiulientig 
that the Lord is not to bt- placed on aii cijuality with any 
iiijin." To this corn.'spoTid the intcrc'i'SNiomt in tli« Hturgj' 
of the Apiistulic Ooiietitiitious', and in (tome of the Nc*. 
torian liturgies', which probably in this reject retain the 
form which they bad before the schisio. On t.Iic other 
Imnd, in the liturgy dosciibed by Cyril of Jerusalem', in 
that which bears the name of St James, and generally in 
the later liturgies, com mem oration is made of the Virgin 
Mary and of the saints "in order that by their pmj'ers 
and intercession 8 we may obtain mercy*." It would be «. 
wrong, says St Augustine', to pray for the martyrs whose 
intercession we seek. 

Tho names, whether of those saints whose intercession 
was asked, or of those for whom the Church on earth 
iutereeded, were in ancient times read at the attar fi-om 
folding tablets, called diptycba. " The authority by wbicli 
a name was inserted in this list. ..was, until at least the 
tenth century, that of the bishop, with (no doubt) the 
consent of hifn clergy and people, and, as time went on, of 
the synod and metropolitan'." 

Further, it came to be thonght that prayers offered on 
tho very spot where the body of a saint H>ated were of 
greater efficacy than those offered elsewhere. The pos- 
Hessiou of their bones was a kind of jiledge that they 
would regaled the place where they lay and would watch 
over the hves of those who dwelt there'. Reverence is to 
be jiaid to all martyrs, but rao.st of uti to those whose relics 
are with us. All help us by theii- prayers and their paa- 
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Mion, says a writer of the fifth century', but with our ovrn 
saints we have a kind of intimacy. They abirle with 
us, they watch over uh while we are in the body, they 
receive us when we quit it. Wheii nearness to the 
roiimin:^ of the bnints was so mia-h dusirod, it is not 
wonderful that it was desirod to preseiTe them. In 
Egypt, where the dead had been cmbahned from time 
iniuit;morial, the custom sprang up of making miimmios 
of the bodies of tamous saints, especially of martyi-a, pitying 
them tho funeral honoui-s due. and then laying them on 
touches in their own dweliingw, St Anthony wsm Hbockod 
at this practice, thinking it right that the bodies of the 
departed should be laid in tomba, as those of the patriarch* 
and of the Lord Himself had been'. But even wtuav 
no embalming was attemptod, the bixly of one who had 
suffered niartyi-dora or had been distinguished for i<ainth- 
ncaa of life was regarded as a precious possession. Tlic 
first to move the bodies of the saintly dead was the 
empi-ror CoustanthiL-", who, to give hia new city snniothing 
of the sanctity which old Rome derived from the rcniiuiui 
of St Peter and St Paul, brought over to Constaulinopl^ 
the holy relics of Andrew. Luke, and Timothy*. At a 
later date such tr'anslations were expressly forbidden by a 
law of Theodosius*. The same law forbids the sale of tkt 
holy bodies, a practice which had arisen in the latter pail 
of the fourth century. There were even serious conflii:t« 
with considerable bloodshed for the possession of ibr 
corpsea of those who were regaixled as mai-tyrs". Un- 
expected discoveiies of the bodies of saints wore also ool 
unctimmon. Theodoret' describes the flocking of the 
faithful to the magnificent tombs of the martyrs wht<Ji 
were everywhere to be found. It was not once or t\vice » 
year that they were solemnly visited ; many times annualh 
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Peeni. xn, 331. 

• Jeioine, c. Vigilantiam, c. S; 
Procopius, He AcdijUiu,!. li Tlieo- 



doras Iieotor, H, E, a. 61. 

' Thetd. CuJez. n. tit. 17, I. T. 

' Cftflaian. Cullalio, vi, & L 
The raonka whose bodiea ven i» 
this case the objeot of Fontratici 
hiid not fnllen in dcfeur« of Um 
fniih, but had been killial bj- An* 
plunderers. Oump4t« Til. ' ' 
Jlisl. Hitig. 0. 31. 

' tij-iT I'D ru pa A^'cet. Cur«t(. 
put. S, p. U31 (vd. Sohultae). 
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high festival was held thfiv, mniiy tiiuos a day were hymiim 
sung there to their Lord. Thoie tht! hc-jiltny i>rayed for 

[ht: pi-escrvation of their health, the sick for recovofy, the 
uhiMluHS for offspring. Thijy who contemplatcii n journey 
prayed the iimrtyi-s to hi; their guides and coiiijiniiioiiM; 
those who had retiiroed offered thaiilm which wore due. 
Not that they approached them as gods, but that they 
8upplieati;d them as gofilike men mid hcsought thciii to 
become their intei-cessors. And thiit they obtained what . VotU',: 
tliey sought was mauii'eated by the votive offerings which "I'Tingi. 
fihuwcd what cures had been effected; for men olTercil 
representations in gohl or silver of eyes or feet or hands to 
commemorate their healing. It was not to be wondered 
at if the heathen' now retorted on the Christians the 
reproaches which the latter had fomicrly made against 
them, of building splendid temples over dead men's 
bones'. 

But far above all other saints waa the Mother of the 
Lord honoured. We have already se.cn that the applica- 
tion of the epithet " Mother of God " to the Virgin had 
been a main cause of Nestorianism, But it was not 
merely the disputes on the Incarnation that gave 
exceeding dignity to lier who was so highly favoured ; the 
ever-increasing reverence for \Trginity, the feeling that 
a woman has more ready sympatny than a man and that 
a mother must be powerful with her son — such considera- 
tions as these led men to attach greater efficacy to the 
intercession of the Virgin than to that of other saints. 
As Christ was the Mediator between God and man, so she 
came to be regarded as the mediator I>etwefu man and 
Christ. It has been said with some degree of truth that 
almost everything which the Ariana had said of Christ 
was said of the Virgin in the fifth century. She aUo, like 
the Christ of the Arians, was divine though not one with 
God the Father. 

It came to be believed that St Mary remained a virgin 
even after the biith of her Divine Son, a theory which 
earlier ages would probably have rejected as favouring the 
Dooetie notion that the Lord's Body was not composed of 



' As the emppror Jiilinn, quoled 
by Cjtil, Jdv.JuUan,um,%,-p. 335; 
EunapiuB, Vita ^dtni, p. 65 (ed. 



Genev. 1616), quoted by Uiceeloi, 
I. 566. 

' AmotiuB, Adv. Kationei, n. 6. 
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JouMan, 
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HoU<l tivith. TtMltilliiui' in lact, au anli-iit opfunvot of 
QnoHticiinn in all its fomis. very endently rrtj^inli* ln-r 
OS having uiKltrrgoiiu tho lot of ufl mothers in tht^ birth of 
hiT Suii, mid for thio ho du(» uot appear to have been 
blamed. And even Itnsil* the (Srcat in the fourth centui; 
ndmitx that the perpetual virginity is no iiec«(tsiiry article 
of ChriHtiiin fivitJi, though (he suys) lovc-rv of Christ cannot 
(tndiira to hear that the mother of Ood ever ceased to bcs 
vii'gin. A strange kind of worship Vius paid U> the Virgin 
in the middle of the fourth tcutury in Arahiii. There 
curtiiiii UDnuri who came from Thinno Jiaid her divine 
honours by ofibring to her cakes (KoWvptSst)', us reneB:»l<^ 
Jewesses hatl formerly done to Astarte the quevii of li«i- 
ven*. It Wiw nrobiibly nuch oxtravagmico as this wliidi 
led certain teachers, also in Arabia, whom KpiphaniuK nick- 
named Autidic(^nlariallitea*. to maintain an opinion which 
vm» i)(TiiiMivo U) thi^ Cliurcli at Inrgo — that St Miiry, aft*r 
htiiigiiig forth her first-horn' Sou, Imn; children to j4B«p& 
And about the year 3S0 Uelvidius', who livod in Konie, 

Cblisheii fi tredtise in which he maintained that Hx 
rd'» brethren wcie the houn of J(i«epli and M«ry, and 
muErt have found adhnrentf*, for the Hi'^j \ridians are spok«a 
of as a sect or party. Similar news weri? inaintnioed 
about the (Mime timii by Uonosus, bishop of Sardic8,«rf 
by Jovinian, who has already bL-en meiitioned as <lcnjHc^ 
the special merit of virginity. The latter wiw condt-inno^ 
by kjihhIm held at Rome and at Miliin about tho year 390, 
and the lurnu-r by one assembled at Oapun in 3i)2', 

That divine meaaengera, angels, both do Ood serviue in 
Heaven iiud succour men on earth has been a pious belief 

TiiRiii-Molliw, 

* Jcrcinjnb. xliv. 10. 

* Etiiphnoin*. lltrrti, 78. 

* " Iho prenninoil iilr* ooiii*^ 
lo H .luw by tlio »emi 'flnit.b«nt' 
wiiiilil out be tbo btrtll of olte 
chlUIrnii, but Um pjtocUl E<m«» 
CFHtion <it this ono." IiighlfoM, 
Galailiau, i>, ■«? (.ttr*l «id.), 

' Onr iii[unu4li':in about B^- 
vidiiM fs (Urirtd iJmoiEl BbaSf 
from Jerom«'» troAtiM Adc. Hd- 
vidium. 

* Hofol*, CmeiUeHffndt.. a. « (. 



' Dt Sfunogamla, o.S; lie Came 
ChriiCi, 0. 'J3 &ii<I alsowLpre. 

' lluia. in <anf(iim ChriiH jitnt. 
Tiitkment, c. B (it. p. IIUO). GAcnipr 
proriMxes lo doiilit tho anlln^nlirity 
of thin Homily, btiL tlie mnin nr- 
(,'UUiijiif, nuiiinut it [i,]tiii.iHrs to lie 
lliC OiiourvunDB of thin vtsry pas^ta^- 

" E|ii|jIiHiiiiiH, U-rrfii. 70. Thu 
Qnint'i^UKt. Ciiuridil (Confil.anti- 
iiiipte. ■.■(>, C!>S) UHntmr^a Ibaae 
who, ttllvr the day i>f tlie Lurd'a 
Niitivity, boiled nnrl iliatribuleil lo 
vach clher Hue ftuiir (irifJitaXiv) 
in liuuuui ol <iliu c\vlM-Wi ol ^.Vio 
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of Christians in all ages of the Church. They were not, I Cb. xni. 
however, invoked in the swine way ft» sfiiatcii int-ii ; th^ro 
seemed a danger lest Christians should iosu the priKe of 
their calling by worshippitig of angels', and the angels 
themselves refused adorfttimii when <'fFcrcd°. Som« kind 
of fliijiplication was nevertheless adiirewsed to them ns tha 
guardians uf frail humanit}'', and it seenvs that in the 
fourth century churches were dedicated in the names of 
angels, which were especially visited by votaries who be- 
lieved that supplications offered there would be most 
effectual'. 

4. When annual commemorations became numerous 
it was necessary to draw up lists of them in order to their 
proper observance. Of such calendars or hoiirtnlogia Lh« 
earliest which remain to us arc the two published by 
Bucherius' and often known by his name. Of these the 
first contains a record of the burial-days (depos-itioncs) of 
the Roman bishops from Lucius (A.D. 253) to Julius I. 
(a,D. 352); the second, the burial-daya of the martjTS 
of the Roman Church. This latter De Itosai* takes to bo 
a complete account of all the immovablt! fustivala oUsorved 
in the Church of Rome at the lime when the list was 
drawn up; i.e. in the fourth centuiy. They amount to 
twenty-four. There is also extant a calendar of tlie Car- 
thaginian Church, which appear* to be of tho fifth or 
fiixth century'. There were no doubt similar documents 
everywhere which have not come down to us, containing 
the names of local saints and festivals, in .addition to those 
which were observed throughout the Church. Some of 
tlic defenders of Christianity frankly pointed to the long 
aiTay of saints' daj's in the Christian calendar as the equiva- 
lents for the old pagan holidays. " Our Lord," says Theo- 
doret to the heathen', "has given us our own dead aa 



1 OpiamiarwirdYyiywi'.ColAi.ll. 

' TfOiiniir'qaK, BeV. lix. 10; Xlii. 
8, B. 

' Ambroae, De Viduit.e. 9; "ob- 
soonuidi sunt angoli qax nubia od 
prEBBidiiim iluti sunt." 

* Iiidjmus, De Trinilatf, n. 7, 
quoted by Hainook, DoiTneniifscb.. 
II. US. 

* Of Duflrin'i Ttmpirnim, o. 15, 
|ip. 2IjC S. (Antwerp, 1635). The; 



nre also printed by Da Smedt, 

Introduetic ad Ili't. IScct,, pp. 513 
SI. Ht^ Diet. Clir. AnHq. n. vv, 
CaUnJar and Mitiiyrulogy. 

• Roma Solterrawn. t. 136. 

' This wsB discovored by Ma- 
billon, and ia givua in Rumart's 
Acta Martyrum. pp. 61S f,, and it> 
Mii^ne'B I'alrol. I,at. 1111. 1219, 

8 Griecariira -i^ffc;!. Cural. Diap. 
3 (tT. 933. Dd. Sohultze). 
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Riib«ttitut<'>« for your aoda ; these He has brouaht to uothing, 
to those He hae allottecl their honoura. Instead of the 
Paudia, th<; Dia-sJa, the DiunyKiu, mtd the rest of your 
holidays, theie ai-e pel(;bi-aj,ed puhlic. feasts' of Pet<fr and 
Paul and Thomas and Semue and our other marlym" 
ChxTmoBtom' pointed out tnat thu spirit of the lievenkl 
fi'stivaltf should animate our wholu lift;, not spbciul d ^ 
only. " We keep a particular day, the Epiphany, in mem 
of tho Lord's manifestation Upon eaiih, but He should 
tnaniffst to us cveiy tl"y ; we keep our Paschal ft'stivn] 
ill mi'iiiory of tin; Luitf'a Death and Keeurrectiou, but 
whenever we eat tho Bread and drink the Cup we ahew 
forth the Lord's Di?ath ; wo keep our Pentecost in memory 
of tho outpouring nf the Holy Spirit, but we hope to have 
Christ always pn-smt with us through the Spirit." 

5. Very nearly connected with the reverence paid to 
the bodies of saint!) is the siicrediicss iitlributed to the 
plfi(x-» where they had lived and moved, especially to those 
which hiwl been piessed by the feet of the Son of God. T[ 
empress Helena set the example of pilgrimage to Pi 
tine for the siike of visiting the holy places where t 
r*ord had beeii born, died, ami risen again . Churches wi 
built over the spots where the Lord was born and »■ 
He waa laid in tnc tomb*. It was oven believed that tl 
actual Cross upon which the Ijoril had suffered had bi 
found buried in the earth'. From this time pilgrimages 

hy thn roBr-Brahon of thn IWn 
Kxploialiwi Vuiiii: ira W. Bi 
ia Dif.l. Clir. Anlia. n. 1 881 0. 
' EuaRl>iQs nai tbo Bordoi 
Pilgnin my nutln-ng at this. Itt 
first lucntioDCLl bj Cjril or Joij 
Eialcm ilipiil. adVi)itilaalitiin,e.Sy 
The Rim uincncta at ihl* Irttor, 
whioh ia Dot [iiciicioiicd in .lerotDK'* 
Cntnlagno of CyliVt wntka. bw 
been cnllol in qucitiart (ii(o< Wit- 
Bius. Miirtll, SaeTa, a. (ticti;. x\i. 
f 27). Xl in certnb lionnv^r Ihsl 
Cjril speaks (Calech. tv. 11), 1. 19, 
xni. 4) of frigments of ilw irut 
Cron; bctDR spread ovet Urn wliot* 
wcirld. The tnjitkia (■ roimj, 
with soiiii! diSertocKB of d<teit, in 

Aiiibrow. De Mortc I'AniitsiJ, e. 
«, I'nulinuaof Nota, SpUI. »1 till 
K^Qims, H. E.X.TL, Sotntn, u 



' Horn, :. in I'untreoitinL, c. 1. 

» Ennobius, Vila Cnnit. in. IS H. 

• lb. III. as a. Sen ciloii tbn 
BunlfHux PilKtim (l.D- a'A-i) JD 
WvmwIinK'B Vetera llincraria, p. 
fitl3. The uutbcntioity of the spot 
now oovert'd by the churoh of tho 
Holy Bvpulchro bno boL-n ar^Eoiled 
by E, Robinnon I BiliUcal Tlfiearchci 
in Falettmr), Had J, FergnSEon 
{Toponnjiha nf JeTUsaltm), the 
iLittur of wLciin ruKurdi tbo Domo 
of Iho Ituak Etn tbo oburoh built b; 
CuriHliui title. It in nbly ilcfvudod 
by O. WilUttmn [The Ilvln City. 
with nn (.■r^sny uii thv uburab by 
I'rot, Willi"). Tliurn in a num. 
niiiry uf tbt srKumuiitii in 8lan1oyV 
J'alritine, o. H, VV- *^^ ^- Much 
lias beeu nboidftl^i ^A \i^« 3"*^ 
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came fireqiient. Rc'ligioua KCiil li«ij;e(I to see the very places 
where the Lord had walked and suffered, whence He had 
rtsea and ascended into Hcuven. Happy was tli<> man 
who poBSL'SSL'd a little dust fmm these plnce-s ur a stjiliiitur 
from the wood ot" the very Ci-oas ilseli', wliioh siifiV-red 
HO diniioution though fragments were daily taken from it, 
TIk'. only person from w-Iiom these fragments could be 
obtiiitied wah tho bishop of Jonisaiem', a circuniKtiiiice 
which no doubt increaaea the number of pilgrima to the 
Holy City, Many also caino to Palestine in hopes of 
being Kajit.izod in the Jordan', which Constantino Ittfis elf 
piirpo!HC-d but was unable to accomplish'. 

III. It was natural that when Christians became 
uuTiierous and services splendid, churches should become 
moi-t; sjiacioua an^l dignified. So Husebius tells us that 
when the Church had rest Cbriutian tcmplea rose much 
more lofty and magnificent than those which had been 
destroyed, so that in every city there were consecrations 
of newly-built houses of prayt-r". 

1. The churches of the peiiod fi^m Constantine to 
Justinian are for the most part cither of the basilic^n or the 
domed type. The Christian busilic!!". which in its gencml 
traitJi strongly resembles the secular buildings of the same 
name which were used as ti-ibunals and market-houses, 
was an oblong hall divided by rows of columns into a 
centinl Npace and two or (occasionally) four side aisles. 
Above Ihe column.^ rose a wall pierced with windows 
which admitted a Hood of light into the interior. The 



17, SoKomen. ii, 1. Thoodoroti 11. 

E. I. 18, SiilpiduH BuvcruB, Chron. 
II, 84. Sw il. Sinkot ill Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. I. SOS fl.; M. F. Argles in 
Ilict. Ckr. Biogr. ii. 882 II. 

' Paiilinna, EpiiU. 30 aad 31. 
' Kiiepbins. Dc Locis Ebraii, 

' Id. IH Vita Oontt. iv. 69. 

' On Christian Arobiloolui'e, st^ 

F. HuKler, Kuniliieicliiehtt nod 
Otichichle der ISiiiikitnM; U, 
H(lb«oll, Die Allthriitl. Kinliea; 
J. Fenrueson, lliil, of .irehtltt- 
tiirr, vol, 3; W. Lillikp,' Gtieh. dn 
.In-liiteeliir; G. Dt'lLio ii. O. v. 
UbzciIi], Dit Kinhl. Ilaiikiimt dc 



Abendiamlm : H. HoltKlligBr, Die 
AltuhriiiUchu Anhitcetur : A. Nea. 
bitt in Diet. Chr. Aniiq. %.w. lit. 
tiliea imd Chiirth, 

H. Ii. X. 3. 3. 

° P. 5arQelli. Anlica Siailioo- 
ffraphia, (Noapol, 1086); Platnor 
u. lloBtell, Itomn Baiilikm, in 
Brfchrfibiiiin d^ SI-uU Rom. Bd, i; 
Buiisen, Die BasiUI(fn d. Chrittl. 
/(urn; Zostermnna, Dit Bmiliken: 
Mpearaer. Urfprliibjl. Bnlv^WM . «. 
Beilrutuii!/ il, Biiiilika: O. Mntties, 
[lie Hneilikenfiirm : Dnldwinllrown, 
From SchoUi to Cathtdral, pp. 116 
If, 
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rorjf wa« in w>mo cosuH opcu, bo lut to shew the timbers i 
the construction, in others concealed hy a ceiling, olten 
richly decorated. The eutrance was generally from the 
west. Al the other iMtd tho contrnl navo t>.^niiiaatcd iti 
nil apse, round th« wall of which were the scut* of the 
biahop find the other clergy, while the holy table or altar 
— in priinitivo tiuios of wood, but from the middle of the 
fourth century ocuidiy of stone- — stood nearly in the 
centre of the semicircle. From a canopy above it wm 
frequently suspended a dove of precious metal in whia' 
tho Eu«hn.n»t was reserved. It wna probably not cust 
ary bcfuiu the end of the sixth century to place more ti 
one altar in a church. Immediately in front of the 
was frequently a raised platform for the ehoir, at 
corners of which wore duskH or ambonos for the reader 
At one of these desks the preacher sometimes stood, ba|[ 
a bbhop scorns always to have preached from his cathvd 
in the bema itself. la most churches the colonnade 
stretched in an unbroken line to the wall bcsitle the 
but in the grander churches, such as the old St Peter'* 
Borne, they did not retich the apse, but came to an entl 
at a point considerably short of it. where a lofty arch— 
the " triumphal arch"— was thrown over the nave. This 
l(-ft a free space in front of the apse, which was sometimes 
prolonged beyond the lateral walls of the church so as 
to form a transept. The Hour of the a]>se or bema wa.i 
always raised above that of the nave, and was approached 
by a broad flight of steps. It was separated from the 
nave by a screen or railing. Beneath (ihe altar was fre- 
quently an excavation or vault — called "confowfio" — to 
receive the relics of some saint. Before the priMci|ia] 
entrance was a foiecourt. generally surroutnJeil by cloisUtrs, 
iu the midst of which was the basin at which the faithful 
performed ceremonial ablutions before entering the chnn^^h. 
That portion of the cloister which ran along the wail of 
the churoh formed an ante-church to which ppi-soiis were 
admitted who were not in full communion. Wheiw rliere 
was no such portico a space was marked off for iion- 
curamunicants within the church itself, at the end furthest 
from the altai- and nearest the entrance. In Oriental 
churches galleries for the women were somotimea pincod 
over the side-a\s\e«. ¥Tova an early dale, certainly as 
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early as the beginning of the fourth century, cliurchea 
were solemnly dediciited and mt ajiart fraui profane- uses'. 
The precinct of a church was generally siirruunded with a 
wall, which also enclosed subsidiary buildings, especially 
one destined for the adminislration of holy baptism and 
called a baptistery', containing a bath in whieh adults 
might be itmnei-sed. When it became usual to baptize 
infants, a font*, generally of stone, was placed in the 
church itself, 

Even to tbia day thn Gothic cbnrcbia of the West 
bear manifest traces of their derivation fi-oui the ancient 
baailica. The other form adojited by the early builders of 
churches was the dome. This was probably suggested by 
the circular or polygonal domt'd buildings, such as the 
tombs of Cecilia Metella and of Hailrian at Rome, placed 
over tho remains of famous persons. Christians built 
similar stnictnres over the graves of martyi's, and used 
them for worship. Such wius probably the loft,y octagonal 
church built by Constantine in the year 327 at Antioch'. 
The famous " Dome of the Rock " at Jerusalem may 
possibly be of the same age, To Constantine is also to 
be attributed the circular domed church of Sta, Costnnza 
at Rome, by some considered a biiptistory. But all ancient 
domed edifices yield in splendour to the magnificent 
edifice dedicated to St Sophia at Constantinople", in which 
nave and apse are combined with the dome. In this 
church tho capabilities of tbe domed style became ap- 
parent, and it s]iread accordingly throughout the Eastern 
empire. In Italy there is a most striking example of it 
in the church of St Vitalis at Eavenua, nearly contempo- 
rary with St Sophia. 

2. The Cuuncil of Elvira in the beginning of the 
fourth century probably expressed a feeling very general 
in the Church when it resolved' that it was not fitting to 



' Enseb. H. E, i, 3. *; VHii 
Conn, iv. 43, Shu E. BhiIp; in 
Diet, Chr. Aiil.ij, pp, iafi tt. 

' A. Neeliilt in bkl, (Ihr. Anliq. 
p. 173. 

' B. Venalilea, Ih. (180, 

'' EuaeMua, Vita Citatt. iii. RO; 
ileroiiic, CriTiln* Jonmitm Birroa, 
37. 

' This ahncob ia described in 



vcree by Panl the nilfntiary, who 
Bttw it built. It is also doaoriheii 
by ProoopiUB (Dt .Edific, Jiutin. 
1. 1 S.), Evasriiifl (H. E, it. 31), 
and AgritiuiiH {liiit. v. 9). In 
moilern timos by W. Spaogeuberg, 
Altehrinl. Baudcnhnnlc Cmislimti- 
nnpelt (Bprlin, ISili). See also Dii- 
ciiiige, Coialanlinop. ClirUltaTta. 
' Canon S6. 
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introduce pictitrca into churches, lest the objects of worship 
should be jKH'trayed on tlie walls. Eusobius' blamefl the 
painters of pictures of St Peter, St Paul, and the Lrtnl 

Himself, siidi fw he had himself seen, as having unwarily 
followed jiiiguQ examples; and when the emperor's sister 
Coiistantia begged bini to send her a picture of the 
Saviour, he replied with some asperity that he had no 
such thing, and that he had himself Ifi.ken away two pic- 
tures of pagan philosophers, wliich some woman vaunt^.'d 
as portraits of our Lord and St Peter, lest the ht^then 
should suppose that Christians had become idolaters'. 
At a later date Epiphaniua', seeing a ctirtiiin in a villf^e 
church in Palestine adorned with a representiitiou of 
Christ or of some saint tore it flown ; and Astenim of 
Amasia* begged that no paintings should be made of th, 
human form which Christ once boi-e for us. 

Notwithstanding thb, however, during the fourth am 
subsequent centuries the walls of churches came to bo 
covered with represontaiionsof sacred persons and scenes'. 
Gregory of Nyssa" describes the painting of a inartyitloui 
in a church di'dieated to a martyr; and Panliinis of Nola' 
couteuJs that the pictures in the churuh which ho bim- 
Belf built attracted and instructed the country folk who 
entered it. Nilus", a famous ascetic contemporary with 
Augustin, replying to a friend who was about to builil 
and decorate a chui'ch. says that a man of niasculiuo aii-l 
vigorous mind would ho content to place at the cast etui 
of his church one dngle cross as the erahlim of our sajva- 
tion; but ho would not object to place on the side walls 
representations of scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, from the hand of the best painter attii.inablo, as the 
books of the unlettered. 
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Pictures for the decoration of cluirchcs were almoftt 
always executed in iiiosaic work; they were pro- 
ducoa, that is, by an-aoging smat) cubes or tessene of 
difforout coloiira m the- required forma These tesae.nu 
were at fii'Sl cut from various coloun-d marbles, hard 
stones, or earthen wave, but when the art was discovered 
of making coloured tcascne of vitreous pasto scarcely niiy 
other material was used in cliurch mowiiai Piotiirei* 3o 
fonned were almost indestructible except by direct vio- 
lence ; and if the material waa incapable of producing 
flowing lines, subtle pradatious of colour, and the expres- 
sion of lively feeling, it was uot ilUadapted to portray 
a cortatn majestic calm and exaltation above the workL 
Mosaics dating from the time of Con^^tantine onwards are 
found at Rome, at Thessalonica, at Ravenna, and else- 
where ; the earliest having the gay and festive character 
of pagan art. In the most ancient mosaics " the position 
of chief dignity, the centre of the conch of the apse, was 
always occupied by Christ, either standing or cuthroued, 
supported on either hand by the Ajiostles, St Peter and 
St Paul standing next Him, together with the patron 
saints and founders of the Church. Subsequeutiy the 
place of our Lord was n.siiriied by the patron saint (as at 
St Agnes at Rome), or by the Blessed Vii-gin holding the 
Divine Child in her lap (as at Parenzo and St Mary in 
Dominica). A hand holding a crown is usually .'^een isNuing 
from the clouds above the chief figure, a symbol of the 
Supreme Being. The river Jordan dows at the feet of 
Christ, separating the Church triumphant above from the 
Church militant below. In a zone below we usually find 
in the centre the Holy Lamb, the head svu'rounded by 
a cmciform nimbus, stamling on a mount from which gush 
the fonr rivers of Paradise, symbolizing the four Evangel- 
ists, Trees, usually palm-ti-ees, laden with fruit, typify 
the Tree of Ltfe, while the phoenix with its radiant plum- 
age symbolizes the soul >ii' the Christian passing through 
death to a new and glorilied life. On either side six 
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shoop, types of the Aposiles, and throueh them of belieTi 
ill general, issue from llu' gates of Inc two 
JcniBakuTi mill Bethlniiiim. Oti tho. Western faoe ol" the 
jjiviit aiTh (tf the apse, <ir the arch of triumph, we see 
at the apox a meijtillii>n h»>^ of Christ, or tho Holy Lamb, 
OP, whii^h 18 very fii'ijiimt, thi? book with eevon !(i.^iih( 
dovfilwl ii:i a JL'welleil ihrone. On either side are ranjjiKi 
angfrls, the evangelistic symbols, and the seven golden, 
candleeticks, in a horiK'>iitiil bnutl, the spaudix-ln bcio 
containing the twonty-foiir whitu-rrjbod elders of thw Apo*' 
calypsir ofi't-ring their crowns, with anns outatretched in 
ailuration, to the Lamb. lu the larger basilicas, where a 
transept scparntes thp nave fnim the ajise. a second tmns- 
vci'Bi; arch is iiitrudueed, the face of which is alsu adorned 
with subjects taken from the Apocalypse'." At Ilaveniui, 
however, in the Ohuich of St Vitalis. not only are sacred 



a 



scenes and symbols dtipicli'd, but also Justinian with his 

attendants and Theodura with her ladies, making 
costly offerings at the dedication of the clmi-ch*. The 



:4 



Church of St Sophia at Constantinople is decorated with 
magnifict-iit loiiniiics, which ahew that "iu Byzantium 
itself tho Btifll-uiug iuflueiiee of Byzantine pictorial tradi- 
tions had hai-dly begun to operate in the sixth ceiitui^*," 

3. Not only nrcbitocturo and mosaic were enlisted 
in the service of the Church; sculpture also came to be 
applied to Christian uses. The only examples which remain 
to us of early Christian statues are the marble statuettes 
of the Good Shepherd iu the Latcran Museum, the bronze 
figure of St I'l^ter in tho great church at Rome which hctav 
his name, and the marble statue of Hippolytus, al.^o in the 
Lii.tenm Museum. Both the statue of St Peter, however, 
and tho.se of the Good Shejihcrd have been thought to 
be of pagan origin. But we have abmidantretnaiuB of early 
Christian bas-roliefe in tho decoration of sarcophngi, 
which seem to have been set in places where they were 
open to view. The work of (Jiigaii artists was in early 
days sometimes used to receive the bodies of Christini: ' 
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and when Chriftiaii st-iilpti -i-s vt-n- vmploj'ttd tlioy adajrtoil 
the style of t.lioii- paguii jn-cdi-ccsHors to the treatmeot of 
Chi'iHlian subjccta. "Nowhere ia the rapid decline of 

art more rccogiiizjiblc than in the Sfircophivpi Tlie 

ConipoBitifnis are ci'uwiied mid ill-baluiiced ; the figures 
iire usuftlly ill-drawn, with short thick bodies, large heads, 
atift" draperies, and a general absence of dignity and grace. 
They are rather arthiti-ctuiul and pictorial than Be.iilptural 
or Btutueaque'." They represent scenes from the Bible, 
Christ and the Apostlea, the raising of LaKarue, the atoi-y 
of Jonah, the mu'acie of the loaves, the healing of the 
blind, Musea striking the rock, Daniel in the linns' den, 
and the like. One of the oldest and must beautiful sar- 
cophagi is tliat of the prefect Junius Bassus (d, 3511). 
The finest perhaps of those found in Rome is that of 
Petrouius Probus {d. SDo), in the subte]Tan<'au church 
of. St Peter. Christian sarcophagi have also been found 
at Aries and at Treve-s. In the sculptures at Uavenna the 
biblical cycle of illustration is le.ss pi'ominent than else- 
where, but they are richer in decorative work ; the eroaa, 
the vine, the monogram of Christ, doves and peacocks arc 
frequently repeated around single figures of the Lord and 
His Apostles. 

Representations of faithful servants of Christ working 
or dying in the service of their Lord, ao long as they were 
fitting and reverent, would seern not only innocent but 
profitable. But, in some cases at lea.st, they came to be 
regarded with suporstitious reverence, and the tendency 
to ijive them undue honour was no doubt increased by the 
belief that sacred pictures had wrought mii-.iclea Angus- 
tin was far from being hostile to paintings in churches, but 
he bewails the use which was often made of them, and 
bega that the Catholic Church may not be blamed for the 
folly of some of her children who worshipped tombs and 
pictures — a folly whieii she herself condemned'. Cbiist 
and His Apostles wei'o to be sought in the aacred books, 
not on painted walls'. Towards the end of the sixth 
century Leontius', bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, dis- 
cussed the question of the respect paid by Christians 
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to images, with a view to rebut the charges of the Jews. 
The obeisaDce or genuSexion (Trpoo-wiiwjffw) made by 
Christians before images was no act of worship, but a 
symbol of respect ; and it was not paid to the mere 
material image, but to that which the image represents. 
In the «ame way Christians reverenced the holy places, 
not as divine in themselves, but as memorials of Christ. 
Everything depends on the intention of an act of rever- 
ence. Thus the respect paid by Christians to pictirres 
came to be defended by the same arguments which had 
been used a few generations earlier by the pleaders for 
pagan idolatry. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OUOWTU UF THE CHURCU. 



T. Christianity was lai^ely difFiisiM}. without (iirt^ct 
missionary effort., by the iiatiiral iutt^i-course bctwoen 
difi'oront pai'ta of thu world. It followed the track of the 
Roman legions and accompanied commerce from shore to 
shore. Wherever Christians weri; ftjund, then' vi&s found 
Christian worship, and the curiosity which was excited 
about the new faith generally led to its extension'. 

But there were also oonvei'.sions of heathen nations of 
II different kind. The histoiy of the foundatitiu of the 
AbjBsiiiian Church is strange and romantic'. A Christian 
philosopher of Tyre, named Meropius. undertook a voyage 
of exploration in the direetioti of what was thee vaguely 
calleti India. He was wrecked on the coast of Abyssinia 
and put to death with the whole of the ship's crew, with 
the exception of two kinsmen of his, Frunieutius and 
^iEdesins, who wei'e spiued on aecount of their tL-nder age, 
and sent as slaves to the king of the country. There 
jUdesiua was made the kind's cupbearer, and Frumentius 
the chief keeper of the public records. The king before 
his early death fited the two Tyi-ian slaves, who were 
entreated by the widowed queen to take chai-ge of the 
young king, her son, Frumentitis in particulnr acquired 
great influence, which he used to promote the seltlemejit 
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of Cliristian merchants in the countnr, aiici to procu 
tbom frefjdom of worship. When the king ciiinc of ag«, 

Mt\K»anH re tinned to Tyre, while Kruaientiua betook 
hiiiiMolf to Al(!xandria, where he besought AthaQaaiits. 
then bishop of thul see. to send priests to coutimi and 
Blren^theii the now <rolony of the (!hiin^h. Athuini^ius 
e^iiilil devisci no better method than to send Frumt-nlius 
himself a« biahoii to AbyBsiuin, whero he wag called 
Abba iSalnmu. Kiti^' Aixaii nnd his bixitlier wvro bap- 
t)7.\:-(\, nnd tiie faith made rapid progress. During tno 
Arian controversy Frumentius remained faithful to th« 
Catholic cause, him! intinuadcjl the king to reject an 
Ariiui (wil.rinreh whom the emperor Coiwtantiu.t wishud 
to force u]>ou him. It has been supposed (hat the 
ancient /Eiliiopie version of the Scriptures was nuuJe 
in Aby!«*ini« in the fouri.li and fifth ceuturifs. " but 
from the general character of the version itself this is 
improbable, and the Abyssinians themselves attrihule 
it to a later [leriodV Lj^ing rein<ite from the general 
movement of the world, the Ahyssiiiiaii Churc^h baa 
preserved some old customs which have elaewheiv; be- 
come obsolete. As some of these are Judaic, it lias 
boon siippo.srd that the Ahys-sinian^ were converto«l to 
Judaism before they adopted Christianity, but this see 
very improbable'. 

Christianity had already reachetl Arabia in tlie 
vious period. Uudio' Cuiistuutins the Ariiin Theophiini) 
of Diu is said* to have had considerable smx^i-sw among 
the Himyaritic (Homcrito) people in Yemen, ami to have 
converted their chief, who built thix?e churches. A 
Catholic kino; of Abyssinia, Elofibaan', is belicve«l to have 
coiKTuered tfio country and restored orthodoxy in the 
flixlri century. In the fourth and fifth centuries thu 
monks and anchorites made a great iinpnssiou oa th« 
nomad Arabs of the desert who surrounded them', 
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In Peraia' Chriatianity bad been introduced in the 
third century, aiid liad a nictn>politaD at OtcKiphon, 
the capital city. The revived Persian kiii^Jotn of th« 
Sasaanian dynasty was however by no means favourable 

to the Taitli of Chriat. Its moiiarchs wore gentTaily 
anxious to revive thu old Persian religion, and when their 
eueinies, the Roman ompcidi'a, beeanie Christian, the 
PersianB regarded Christians as friends of Rome. Con- 
stantius in vain made representations to Shalipoor (Sapor) 
in fiivoui' uf the Church within his dominions. A persecu- 
tion began in the year 343, and lasted with more or less 
violence to the death of the king in 381, The aged 
bishop of Ctcsiphou, Symeoo, was one of the first victims 
of this outbreak. From Shahpoor's death to the year 
Hi was an interval of peace and quiet: king Yezdegerd, 
under the influence of bishop Maruthas of Tagrit, was 
even favourable to the Christians and did all in his power 
to protect them from injury. This happy utate of things 
was however brought to an end by the lanaticism of 
bishop Abdas of Susa, who caused a firc-tcmple of the 
Pei:sian8 to be rased to the gi'onnd. The king, with 
many reproaches, ordered him to rebuild the temple, and 
when he obstinately refused, began a persecution which 
lasted seversil years, and in which many Christians 
Butfered death under horrible torture', Tneodosiiis II,, 
however, after a victory over Bahi'ani (Varimea), the son 
and successor of Yezdegerd, stipulated for the cessation 
of these fearful atrocities, and at the same time granted 
tolei'ation to the Zoroastrians in the empire. 

In Armenia* the Gospel was preached at an early 
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li.ite, Gregory tlio Jllinuiuator, who is rt^gimJi-d as the 
apostlt! ol" Armenia, was succeeded in the primacy by his 
•fim Aiistakiis, wlio sat aa bishop at the Council of Nicipr 
and the primacy long remained in his fiimiiy, Nar» 
calk-d tho Great, was recognised in tho year 3G6 at th' 
synod of Valarshapad aa patriarch or catholicus, and i 
was at the same time detennined that tlie head of thi 
Armeuiau Church shoidd no longer be nominated uii< 
consecrated by the Archbishop of C*sarea, but by t' 
Armt-nian bishoira themselves. Isaac (Sahak), son 
Nai'ses, became patriarch about the year 390, and Av 
nmch for the extension of the Church and for tho regula- 
tion of its rites and ceremonies. It was in his days that 
we find the beginning of Chi'istian literature in Armenia. 
McBTob, Isiwc's lifelong friend, had reeignud the office 
of king's secretary in order to devote hiniaelf to solitary 
asceticism, but at the bidding of his friend had left \\' 
solitude to preach the Gospel in his native land. Wbi 
ho was thus occupied he found the need of vemacuh 
Scriptures, in which his converts might read in their o 
tongue the wonderful works of God, Up to his time lh( 
lections from the Bible were read to the people in Svria* 
which they did not understand. This Syriac version ^saac 
and Mesrob undertook to translate ; but when, iu the year 
431, their pupils Joseph and Eznak retumed from thr 
Council of Epheaus with a Greek copy of the Scriptures, 
Isaac and Mesrob threw aside what ihey had begun, in 
order to make a version from tho Greek ; but finding 
themaelvca insufficiently acquainted with that language, 
they sent Joseph and Ezuak, with Moses of Knorvn 
(Chorenensis), who ia the narrator of these eventa, to 
study Greek at Alexandria. The result waa the extant 
Armenian version, though tho present printed text pro- 
bably contains variations introduced at a later period'. 

II. But tho conquests of the Church in the East and 
South are insignificant in their effect ii])on tho hiHtcHry of 
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the world compaiiid with the cunvcrsiou "I' the Toutonic 
tribes'. In ihem was found a fresh and unexhausted 
stock on which the t'Dgraftcd Woitt grew and flourished 
in new lifit and vijjour. 

The deities of the Teutons wiaii for the most part, 
like those of the Greeks aud Uomans, personifications of 
the powers of nature. The classical writure had, incleed, 
no hesitation in identifying these divinities with their 
own. But there was in the Teutonic mythology nothing 
of the lightness and frivolity which often appears in the 
clussicaL It was grave and solemn, sonictimca cruel ; and 
if we may trust the account of Tucitus", that the Gcrniaiis 
shrank from any attempt to enclose heavenly beings 
within the walls of temples, or to give them the semblance 
of humanity, they were not altogether unprepared to 
worship Him who is invisible. A very marked trait of 
the Teutonic chai'acter was the strong feeling of loyalty 
which bound every Teuton to his chiet The fealty which 
they gave to an earthly lord they gave to their heavenly 
Lord and Master when He was made kno^vn to them. 
His battles they were ready to fight. The love of freedom, 
the sense of personal dignity, which had been almost 
lost in the empire through the all-absorbing claims of a 
despotic state, were still in full activity among the 
Germans. Among such a people a' Gospel which taught 
the preciousnesa of individual souls was likely to find an 
easy reception, The respect paid by the Teutons to their 
women alao no doubt conduced to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. It is reuiai'kable in how many avses Christian 
princesses bent the hearts of their husbands to the cause 
of Christ. 

There were however great differences in the religious 
condition of the variouB peoples. Among the more remote 
tribes which came httlo in contact with foreign iuBuence, 
as l:he Saxona, the Frisians, aud the Danes, paganism was, 
in the period of which we are now t^uakiug, very vigorous 
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uikI rooted in the affections of the people. But in the 
8trttl<Mnents within, or on the borders of; the empire, the 
siiptirior spiritual and iotcllcotual force of ChnstJanity 
imuli! \Uo\( felt. Even whom tho ChiistiaDS wcro <:•>»• 
(jiiered, they overcame their vaDquishcrs by the arts of 
peace, as the Greelc had once overcome the Roman. It 
IS probalilo that tho mce whicli sprang from the tnisturv 
of thv iiivHiitirH with the o!d inhabitants of the ciiipin; 
was generally Christian. 

Anione the Qermans on the Rliinc Chmtiamty was 
iiitrodticcci at an early date. To p»»M over enpn^ssioius of 
ancient writers which are rather rhetorical than extu;l. 
Churches appear to have dieted at the end of the third 
century at Treves, Metz and Culogiiu. Matemiis. bishop 
of Cologne, wji« one of the* commissiouerK nppoititcd to 
adjudicate in the matter of the Donatiats', and in the 
fuilowing year he appeared at the Council of Aries, where 
npjKoreu niso Agrtecius, bishop of Treves, The date of 
the origin of the Churches at Tongros. Spires, and Mains 
(where Cresceotiua is said to have been the first bi^ho])) 
is uncertain, though no doubt ancient. On the Danube, 
in Koricum. Rhietia and Vindelicia, we have more oertain 
accounts of the firyt platiting of CbriKtiauity. Probably 
it made its way through the Roman gaiTisonR, and it is in 
places where there were colonies or stationary camp^t that 
wo first find it. The oldest Church in this region is 
believed to be that of Lorch (anciently Laureacnin), 
where Maximilian" the martyr vnu< bishopt Among the 
martyrs in the beginning of the fourth century we find 
Viutiuinus of Pettau in Styria and Afra of Augsburg. 
In Panuonia the stat of a bishop was fixed at 8inniura, 
an occupier of which, Irenajua*, suffered death in the 
persecution of Diocletian. These however are but acouty 
gleanings comjiarL-d with the great harvest which in the 
course of a few generations was to be brought into the 
garners of the Church. 

1. In the early part of the thinl century a group 
of )ooai:iy connected tribes which had their hiibitation 
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between the Vistula aiid the Danube were known to the 
RoiiiaDS an Goths. It was in combat with them that tho 
emperor Decius lost hi.-s tile, lu the thiys of Vwlorian 
aud Gallieuus hordes of Cloths pressed into the emniro 
as far as Asia Minor, where they destroyed many precious 
moniim(?nt:^ of antiquity, among them the (amuua tomplo 
of Diana at Ephesu.i. After cnishii>g defeats thvy Kton 
became again formidable, and were a constant CRiiae of 
dread to the empire, until Constantino made a definite 
peace with them, and enlisted from their number a body 
of forty thouKand under the imperial bannei'.s, Peace 
lasted 80 long as the family of Constantine was on the 
throne. During their incursions into the empire the 
Goths had carried bock with tbem into their own country 
many Christian captives, including worac clergy, by whose 
means many of the captors became Christians. It would 
even seem that a regulai" hierarchy was established in 
their territory, for a Gothic bishop' aubscribed the decrees 
of tho Council of Nictea. 

But the real founder of Gothic Christianity was one 
of their own kindred. Ulfilas'. Born about 31! in a 
Christian family, which had been carried away captive 
from Cappaiiocia into the Gothic territory, he received 
a name no doubt ui familial' use among the Got ha. 
There he grew np under Christian influences, speaking 
Gothic as his native tonEUo, but prtibably acquainted also 
with Greek, While still among the Gotba he seems to 
have become a reader in tho Church, but about the year 
340 he was sent by the Gothic king as an ambassador to 
Constantinople, and was there consecrated bishop of the 
Goths, probably by prelates of the Aiian party, to which 
he always remained attached. He was present at a 
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council at Constnntiiiortlo in 360, luid tuwcnted to ..__ 
creccl then set fi>r1h, which was an aitompt to wst Midc 
iillogether the piincipnl technical terais oo which the I 
controvonty turned, wliilc ncknowIcd^iiH Christ to have 
bocii l>CKotrteii of 0(k1 the Kath«r " before nil ttscs and 
heforo all heginning'." The declaration of faith however 
which UIBlas left behind does not coincide with this or 
indeed with any other syiriViol known to us. In this he 
siij'^ nothing of the etcnial gi'neration of tho Son, but 
describes Him as "otir Lord and Ood, cre.itor and maker 
of the universe, not hnvinK any like Him'." Whatever 
were the liiact views nf Uirdu.-s, it iB beyond question that 
tho Gothd among whom he worked with so great success 
became Amn. When Arianism waa dominant in the 
empire, the pngan chief of the Wcst-Goths, Athanaric, 
became alurmed at tho rapid incrense of tho«o whom he | 
regarded as the natural allies of their coreligionists j 
in the empire, and bef^n a persecution. Many Gotbs 
suffered loss and injury, and even death iteolf, for their 
faith. It was probably by Ulfilas that the Arian emperor 
Constantius was induced to permit the settlement of the 
Arian Goths on Roman territory. Mingled with their 
still pagan kindred they pasHod in great bands over the 
Danube into Mo'sia, and extended their settlomenbt tn 
the foot of the Haemus range. This was tho prineijal 
scene of Ulfilas's work, but his activity reached hIw the 
Oothe on the North bank of the Danube, where he hnd 
the help and support of other TniBRinunries, The number 
of his converts alarmed Athanaric, who persecuted those 
Goths who remained within his dominion, and thi-re were 
n^iin many martyrs'. Fritigcm. however, AthMiuiric'M 
rival, who was anxious to remain for a time in frieiididiip 
with the Arian emperor Valena, protected the converlefl 
Goths and permitted missionary work to go forward un- 
hiudered. 
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It was in this period of nnxicty iind varied fortuneei 
that Uifilaa wrought out the great work which has given 
him his most enduring title to fame. He gave the Goths 
the alphabet' in which tlieir laugiiage was WTii.ten, and 
translated the Scriptures from the Oreek into the Gothic 
tongua The bot^ks of Kings he left untmnslated, sa he 
thought the accounts of the wars of tho Jews only too 
likely to inflame the warlike paseions of the Gotha". Tiiis 
translation is a masterpiece of its kind, very faithful to 
the Greek text, but not following it so closely as to do 
violence to the Gothic idiom. 

USfiha's work on the northern eide of the Danube had 
continued under Fritigern's protection but a few years, 
whcu the Goths were driven from their anciout sciit by 
the Huns, and nettled in largo numbei's in Thi'acc under 
the protection of VaJena. Not very long after this niig^ra- 
tion, the hard treatment which they received from the 
imperial ofTicials caused war to bre-ak out between Goths 
nod RuraauB — a war in which Ulfilas and the Goths who 
had crossed the Danube with him at the time of the first 
persecution decided to take no part In vain Ulfilas 
attempted to mediate between Fritigeru and Valens. 
The emperor fell in battle with the Goths at Adrianople, 
and the victors pressed on, wasting the land with lire and 
sword, to the Adriatic seaboard and to the very wails of 
Constantinople. The great Theodosius delivered the 
empire fi-oni its pressing danger; and so ausious was 
he to unite the Goths with the Church as well as the 
empire, that he summoned a council at Constantinople in 
the year 3S3 — though the Second (Ecumenical had but 
just propounded its Creed — which was to attempt to 
devise articles of union". Ulfilas attended it, but only to 
find himself branded as a heretic when emperor and 
council agreed in maintaining unaltered the Constan- 
ta iiopoli tan Creed. The distress which be must have 
experienced perhaps hastened his end, for in the same 
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year he died. There were not wanting however ardenj 
disciples to cuiT}' on his work. The Goths rcintained 
Ariai), a faol which gn^lly influiiuced their s^b^cquent^ 
history, inasmuoh aa it introduced an impMlant diiTonntcdH 
between them and the Catholic inhabitAiita of the empiw^ 
which they overran. The Arian dutoinioti le<l the latter 
awro and more to look for help lo the emperor Mid thfl 
fope. Yet she Goths were for the most part merciful 
conqueroifl and sovereigns. The capture of Rome by 
Alaiic, king of the West-Uotbs, sent a shudder throughout 
the empire; many thought that the end of thv world 
had come; but the conqueror gave orders to R|)aru the 
churches and those who had fled to them for refuge, while 
tbo treasures of the cathednil chur«b were openly cari'ied 
to ft place of safety. And whi-o, afltr his wiriy deaths 
his Buecessor Ataulf married Galla Ptacidia, the diuight 
of Thoodosius. and shewed himself &ieodly to ihe con 
qucred race, evcu the Roninus begau to ^e the promia 
of a belter time. In Spain the invading Goths brougt 
over to Ananbin the Sueyi, earlier settlers, who na 
adopt«d the Catholic faith which they found there. The" 
Vaitdals, who had been permitted by ConstaotiiK; bo 
»oUtc in Pannouia, had there been converted to Arianism 
by missionariea of the Wi»t-Goths; but, unlike their 
teachers, who everj'where treated with forbearance tbe 
Catholics under their dominion, the Vandals bore 
fanatical hatrud to the adherents of the Nicene faitn 
and ]>ersecuted them wherever tliey hail the power. 
Africa, in particular, espedally when ihey were led 
king Himneric, they inflicted all imaginable outr 
upon the Catholics and their churches . A confer 
which Kunut-ric brought about between orthodox 
Arian bishops bad no result, except to stjinulat« 
Vandal king to &esh \ioIeticeL After the death of 
Hunnvric, the pcr»ectition continued under his nephei 
Qundamujud and Thrasimund. A milder jx-ricxl foUov 
tbe deftth of the latter ; but thiiit period was short, tar i 
the year 983 the Vandal power was overthrown by 
auius, aud tbe African prorince, woakcocd and de 
waa rG8tof«d to tbe em|iirv. 

> Viobw VitensiA, Uitt. Pttitmlitlml .^/naoM PnirnK*<«. 
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In the middle of tho fifth century n large proportion 
of the Teiitunic tribes who vn-re domiiifttit in Westero 
Eun)p(! belonged to the Arian confeBsion, This statu of 
things was however couiplotely changed by the convtreiwn 
of tha Fraoks to Ciitholic Christianity. 

2. The Salian Fnuiks wern a jMiwerfiil Totitonic tribe, 
or rather federation, who, pressing southwards from their 
earlier seat on the lower Rhine had taken poaaeasion of 
the fertile plains on the Mcuse and the Sainbre, nml had 
thence extemici] their boundaries to the Somnie. This 
pi'ople was led in the latter part of the fifth centmy by a 
chieftain of extraoi-dinary power, Chlodwig', who overthrow 
the Romans under Syagrius in north-esistei-n Gaul, nnd 
made himself inaater of the country up to the Seine, He 
married Clotilda, the orphan daughter of the murdered 
Bnrgiindian king Chilperic, who endeavoured to win over 
her pagan spouse to tho Catholic Christianity in which 
she had been reared. But Chlodwig found no satisfaction 
in tho doctrine of a crucified Savimu-, though he did veiy 
rehictautly consent to the baptism of his infant son. War 
however brought to pa*8 that which peacefiil persuasion 
had in vain attempted. Tho AUemanni, a still pagan 
tiilie. bad by great prowess in a series of struggle."* esta- 
blished themselves in a wide and fruitful territory on 
both banks of the Upper and Middle Rhine. Desiring 
still to extend their territory, they invaded that of the 
neighbouring llipiiarian Franks. The pressing danger 
led the Fvaukish tribes to forget their ititoi'nal disBenaious, 
and Chlodwig advanced against his warlike foes at the 
head of tho whole foi-ce of the nation. The opposing 
annios met near Zuipich, about twenty miles west of 
-Bonn. The battle was long and bloody, and at last the 
Franks, after terrible losses, seemecl to waver. In this 
strait Chlodwig bethought him of the words of his wife, 
who had told liini of an Almighty God, unlike those of 
wood and atone, and vowed that if ho eoiii|uerwl he would 
worship Christ Who givea victory to thoae who trust in 
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Him', Afkr Uiiw iW bwUli! rag««l writh new fury, but 
ttu' Knuilw gaiiifil tho upper band; the king of Um; 
Allftuaiini hiraself tell, and bia death caused panic among 
hi» WFtrriuria. who ilcid iu cuDfusiun towards tho Kbiue. 
Fhishwi with victory, Chlodwig returned U> RJiciuis. 
where hiH wax im^t at the gate by his <[iietin Clutildii iitid 
the archbishop R«raigius. and conducted through the 
crowded streets to the «ithednil, where he bowed bis 
liiuifibty liuad lo rc-ct-ivi- lutptii^m frotii thu handt; of the 
areiiiiiMhoij'. Three thousand of his chief int'u were 
leceived into the Catholic Church by baptism afWr \hv 
example of their leader, A portion of tho army however 
refiiaed the yoke of Christ uiid renoiiiie^-d their uUe^n^nce 
to Chlodwig, hut intumi^d ufUir M>nie liTtit; to biH sove- 
reignty. It must be confessed that Chlodwig's iMLjjt'iisDi 
diu not eunfer upon bim the Christian graces of gen th ?(»■:« 
and iiierny. He rcmaiiied what he Imd been before, bi>ld, 
able, cruel nuA ci-afty. As after \m coiivviwon li« shewed 
little or nothing of the spirit of Cbiiatianity, it has 
frequently been mupposod that it was a mere matter of 
[Hilicy. intended to wrifiliiite the Catholic inhabitants of 
Gind and to give liiiri n ]>retext for iittiiukinj^ the Ariim 
Oolhs. That it had this .-fTi-i't thoiv in uo doubt. Still. 
thougli he did not under?<tami by poiiveiviion that change 
of hoiirt which wo associate with the word, tbei« s^x'Uis 
no reason to doubt that, after his rough fashion, h« was 
sinrarely devoted to Ciiri.Kt Who boii helpiij bim iu his 
need, and that he was nroud of his iiosition as the moat 
powerful champion of tne Faith in Europe, Ho is not 
a man wlmm wo slioulil readily su^^peet of hypocrisy in , 
religion, though towai-ds men he was certainly vapable of 
bad faith. 

But little is tnown of the conversion of the ooiMjucr^d | 
Alleitianni. The Franks do not seem to have attempted ' 
to bring them by conipiiUion to the Catholic faith, bu^ul 
it was probably by their iniluence that it was dilTus^ed isH 

' Oregorj ot Toon, Hilt, Pram-.. (Irnd j'unnt nflor tli« iBfipaHd I 
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the conquered territory. Their earliest teochor is said 
to have been FridoUn', a noblo Irishmnn, thi; repiitwl 
founder of tlie monastery of Si-ckiiigen, on an ininnd in 
the Bhine above Basel. Certainly when the Alleniamiic 
code of lawa was drawn up about 630 the nation appears 
to be Christian. The Bnrfinndians, n Teutonic tribe, 
inhabiting the bnnks of the Elbe, were driven weotward 
by the pressure of the Huns, and in the end came to 
occupy a considerable territory in south-eastern Ganl. 
They had been converted under Catholii; influence, and 
lived on a footing of ChnsLian brotherhood witli the con- 
quered I'ace'. They seem however to have lapsed into 
Arianisin, These also were overthrown by Chlodwig in a 
great baltle near Dijon, and twenty-three years later 
their dominions were added to the Prankish kingiloin. 
Meantime they had been brought back to Catholicism 
by the strenuous efforts of Avitus. the famous bishop 
of Vienne, aud an orthodox council was held at Epaon 
in the year 511 to regidate the affairs of the Burgnudian 
Church. To a man of Chlodwig's character it was natural 
to regard love for the Catholic Church and the treading 
down of Arian peoples as one and the same thing. The 
West-Goths occupied a large portion of southern Ganl. 
" I caunot bear,' said the Frankish king, " that these 
Arians should be masters in a part of Gaul. Let ns go 
aud (with God's help) conquer them, aud bring their laud 
into OUT own power'." He conquered them, and took 
possession of the country up to the Pyrenees, thus be- 
coming lord over almost the whole of Gaul. Beyond 
the Pyrenees the West-Goths, who had been practically 
mastere of the country from tho beginning of the fifth 
century, were still Arian, but the older inhabitants re- 
tained their Catholic faith, aud were sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to be a constant danger to their Ai-ia.u 
lords— a danger which was much increased when the 
Frankish champions of Catholicism extended their do- 
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minions to the Spanish frontier, for the Catholic Spania 
would be the Dittural allies of a Catholic invader. Various 
attempts were made by the Arian kiug.s to compel their 
Bubjectu to adopt their own crued and enter tlioir own 
Church — iu vain. At last king Reccared. aoder tbfl^H 
giiidanco of Leaiider, the excellent bishop of Seville, tool^H 
the oppo.^ite pi)licy. In a council siimmoued by himself 
at Toledo in the year 589 he declared that ho felt himself 
obliged, for the honour of God and the welfare of hia 
people, to receive fully the orthodox faith iq the Holy 
rrinity ou bL'half of himself and ihe uatiou. including the 
Suevi who were among bia subjects'. From this time 
Arianism mndo but feeble attempts to lift its hoad in 
Spain. Thus by the end of the sixth century CatholiG 
princes rukfl from the Rhine to the Atlantic. Ariauisra 
was indeed almost extinct in Europe, except that the 
Lombards, who in 508 had cstablishod themselves in the 
northern region of Italy, did not relinquish, their Ariauisi; 
iiud paganism until the following century. 

Rulers like Theoderic the East-Goth had found 
possible to live on good terms with their Catholic subjc 
liut they had not attempted to unite thera in one politj 
with thfii- own nation. With the Fi'auks wo first finfl 
that fusion of races which in the end caused the con^ 
riuering Teutons to adopt the " Rustic- Roman " speech 
the conqnered (.!auls. From the time of Chlouwig we 
find men of Teutonic stock in the ministry of the Churcl 
hitherto the privilege of the liomaniKed inhabitants. Aj 
the Council of Orleans in oil we find among the thirty^ 
two sidjscribiiig bialiupa two Teutonic names, and o\ 
that which was held at the same place thirty-eight yeait 
later eight Teutons appear among tlie sixty-eight suh 
scribers"; aftervfards the projKirt.iou becomes higher. Bu(j 
the old Rriinan cultivation of the Galilean clergy, eveB 
in its decay, asserted its power. Indispensable for tl 
conduct of the administration, the bishops became mor 
and more involved in politics, and secular business geneS 
rally. The most remai'kable product of the RomanoT 
Oallican cultivation of this period was Gregory of Toura^ 
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the Frank Ht-nHlotuK. Gforgiua Florentiiis, who called 
Kimsclf Gregorius aft«?r bis matonial graodfathcr, th« 
canonized bishop of LaiiKrcs, wjis boni wboiit the yt^iir 
5+0 of a senfttOTifll iaiuiiy at Arveriia, now Clerraont- 
Furrautl. He Irecame deacon in bia native town, but his 
remarkabio gifts soon made tini conspicuous. Kind's 
employed biin in the business of the Ktntc, and he wa.- 
choseu bishop of Tours with the assent of all, high and 
low, clergy and laity'. In his see, while he gave much 
attention to the socutar matters of which \w wjw so dis- 
tinguished a master, he proved hiniNiiif a true Khc^phiini 
of the flock curmuitted to his charge. Tours, the city of 
St Martin, v.'as at thiit time in fact the occlcfeiostical 
metropolis of Gaul, and the influence of its able nrch- 
bishop was felt far and wide. Under king Chilpiric 
Gregory valiantly defended the rights of the Church 
against the encroachments of secular t»,T.inny ; to king 
Childebert he was counsellor and friend in all the difii- 
culties which he had tu encounter. He died, much 
mourned, in the year 594. His History of tho Franks, of 
the greatest value for hia own time, ia a curious mixture 
of history and legend. To bim history is the narrative 
of God's power working in the world, and in this point of 
view the miracles of the saints ai-e at least as important 
as the overthrow of those who are without God, The 
orthodox Chlodwig is always victorious, while heretical 
kings come to nothing. Gregory du.sired to write cla-ssical 
Latin, but the country speech which he heard around him 
frequently betrays itself, and supplies us with interesting 
examples of the way in which tlie tongue of old Rome 
was gradually changed into the modern Romance lan- 
guagea 

But as the Roman culture in Gaul died out, bishoprics 
and abbacies fell into tho bands of ruder men. Eccle- 
idastics received benefices from the crown which were a 
cause of embarrassment ; for sis the crown often claimed 
the power of recalling what it had ^ven, the Bystem of 
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t;r.iuts teoded to make the prelates subservient to the 
ting'. Od the other hand, when the crown, as was some- 
limes the case, sought thu aid of the bishops against its 
Horuly leudatories, they in their turn uaturally used the 
opportimity to ga.in concessions for tliemselve.s. In (ho 
election of bishop;*, tlie choice of the clerjry and people 
wn.i little regai'ded, during the Merovingian period, in^l 
ci^mparisou with the will of the king'. The hinds of the^l 
Church were .subject to tribiile and the culiivsitors bound 
to eurvicc ia war; even bishops took the field atid bon: 
arms*. Councils were not assemhSed without the coDBeut 
of the king, and their canons had do force without his 
sanction ; and as cccleaiastical aftiiirs came to be dealt 
with in the gi'eat couucil of the uatioii, where both clergy 
!ind laity were present, synods of the clergy alone di^clintid 
in importance. The bigjiops were however very powerful 
persons; they exercised in many cases judicial functions, 
and their excoiurauuication was much drea<ied both for 
its spiritual and its temporal eonaequencea Over their 
own clerks in pitrticular, who were frequently drawn from 
the vassal class — for the free warriors did not generally^ 
find the clerical state attractive — they exercised aliiiosbV 
despotic power; but they were themselves responsible 
to the king, "If one of us," said Gregory of Tours* to^ 
Ghilperic, "turns aside from the way of righteoa6acaa,^| 
ho can be collected by thee; but if thou turueat aside, ^^ 
who shall admouifih thee?" In this state of things, as 
may readily be supposed, the power of the see of Kome 
was little if'gai'ded. The jwpe was reverenced as the 
chief bishop of Christendom, but in the period with which 
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r wi! uie now concpmed there is lilllc traoo of hi« inlcr- 

rierence with the GiLllican Chnroh. 

in. The Britons under the Itomau dominion seem to 
have gained a high degree of civilization. The founda- 
tions and tho niosiiic pavemoiits of hau'li!Ot»ti villas arc 
found in the south of Enyhvud as fitijufntly as in tlm 
Khiiielaud, and the higher school -training paa-wd oh from 
I thii OaulB to their kindred beyond tho strait. In tho time 
|«f Hadriau, said the satirist', British pliwicrs learned the 
' iirt of apL'aktag from glib-tongned Gaul, and cvoii Thulo 
(meaning probably the Shetlands) was thinking of engaging 
a tutor. Plntaroh' tells us of a con vc rat ion which he hjwi 
with a Greek tuacher whom he met at DL-lphi, who wa^ on 

Ihia way home from Britain to Tarsus, It is probable 
from such instances that the educated classes may to 
some eJttent have adopted the Roman tongue, as wc know 

1 was the case in Gaul. 

f 1. There la abundant testimony to the existence of a 
regular settled Church in Britain in Roman times, in 
comuiuniou with tho Church throughout the world. Our 
remote island had learned the power of the Word, and liad 
its churches and altars*; there too was a theology founded 
on Scripture', there were heard the denunciations and the 
promises of the Gospel*. It in even probable that the 
British bad their own Latin translation of the; Scriptures'. 
Britain worshipped tho same Christ, and observed the 
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siHDe Rule of Truth as Atncii, Persia, aud India*. British 
pitgiiins visited the Holy Placea in tim East from the end 
of the fourth century onwards'. Conatantine included the 
British bishops in his invitation to the Council of Nicseo. 
and Athmiasius testifies thiit Britii^h bishops aesseuted to 
its conclusions'. At the Council of S«i-dica Britonit were 
numbered aniong those who acquitted Athanjif^iiis'. Hiliitr 
of Poictiers'. the Athanasius of the West, boi-p witness in 
the year 358 to the orthodoxy of Britaiii, but in the 
following year the British prelates who weru present at 
Biinini were coased and bullied — like the great majority of 
their brethren — into ^ving their assent to the jnorthodi 
formula of the council which tni;t there". We Icjirn in' 
dentally that three of the British bishops, on a^M'ount 
their pinverty, accepted the iinporial allowance, which the 
rest of the Eritoua aufl the Gauls of Aquitaine doclinod. 
But with all these Bigns of lifts th« hi.slory of t 
British Church in Itoman times is almost a blank, 
scrap of writing of any inhabitant of Britain in that 
has come down to cs. The rhetoiical exaggeration of 
Oildas in the sixth century and the legends wiitten down 
by NeniiiuB (if this be indeed the name of a real pereon) 
at somci later date: tho scanty entries in the Saxon 
Chronicle; the few particulars which Bede in the eighll 
century gave of a Church which had already vaniah< 
from the greater part of the island — these are all t 
literary materials which we have for a history of ti 
ancient British Church. And archa'oiogical research hoi 
us little. Wc have a few remains of perhaps some six 
eight Romano -British churches', and some forty or fifty 
sepulchral slabs and objects of various kinds of the Ronia: 
period are thought to bear indications of Christtanit 
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Perhaps no Charch in the world has left in the region 
which it once occupied so few tracoa of its c-x is tenet!. 
Probably, as seema to be indicated by the poverty of its 
bishops at Riuina, the Britii^b Church was poor, its 
chnrcnes f>ir the most part slight buildings of vvi.H>d', and 
it.s ai't ruditueiitary. Its veaaels of precious ni(;l^l and its 
biioka no doubt vanished in the Saxon storm. It may be 
that its iiistory was nneventful. It seems to liavu boeu 
little hurt by pei-secutiou. If St AJban and his com- 
panions suffered for the feith in the bad days of Diocletian, 
this mast not be supposed to indicate any general massacre, 
for we have the express tf-itimouy of Xactantius* and 
Eusobius' — ^contemporaiy witnesses — that the division of 
the emnire over which Constantius bore sway enjoyed 
calm wnile the rust of the world was beaten with the 
tcmpost. The principal event iu the intt^rnai hbtory of 
this Church which remains on record is connected with 
the Pelagian heresy. Pelagius, though a Briton, docs not 
ftppear to have propagated hit) peculiar opinionit in his 
native island. Tney were introduced by Agricola, the son 
oi a Pelagian bishop, from Gaul*. In this trouble, a deacon 
named Palladius, probably a Briton, induced Pope CcqIcs- 
tinua t0 8end to Britain Gennntius.hi.ihop of Aiixi-rrt;, who 
was accompanied by Lupus, bishop of Troyes*. These excel- 
lent men. preaching not only in the churches, but in the 
stxccb) and lanes and fields, xtningthened the Catholics in 
the Gnith and convinced gainsayeii^ Daring this visit 
Oertnsnus is said to have led a body of newly-baptized 
Britons against the pagan Picts and Suxous, and — with a 
loud shout of A IMuia at the iiiouiciit of onsel — to liavo 
gained a great victoiy* over thein at a place near Mold in 

t Bedc's exprcesioai (U. H. ta, 
4), that Niaiui (c. 101) built « 
•tana otmnh "inaoUta Bnttoaibaa 
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FIiiit:«1iiro, which etitl retains the name of Ma«fl Qanuoo, 
Gcniian's FiolA The sauio heresy howevur brokw cmt 
again, and about the year 4+7 the good Oermaniis. th«u 
an old man, was again summoned to give peace to the 
island. ThU time he was aceompanied hy Severiui, bishcn 
uf Treves, and the efforls of the two were so siicowwf al ^ 
that the heretical leadera were expelled, and from tha^H 
time the Catholic faith in the inland remained inviolate'.^! 

From the middle of the fifth century a dark cloud 
covered Britain for about a hundred years*. From the 
time when the Komana eave up the island — perhaps 
earlier — Saxons' bnd settled here and there on the coast, • 
but in 449 they landed in force in Kent, and beg^an to 
push their conquests inland. The contest between the 
natives and the invaders was veiy different from that on 
the Continent, There, one or two battles generally I 
sufficed to make the Teutons masters of a country; they ' 
settled doivn aa rulers without uprooting all iu sociul 
inetitutiouB. Here, the fight lasted for several g«nera- 
tions; so late as the year 584 we find the Britons still 
valiantly resisting in the West*. The result of this long 
period of war and unrest was, that the Britons were 
exterminated or reduced to slavery in the South and 
centre of the country, and the remains of Romano- British 
civilization annihilated by the pagan invaders'. TheChurch 
however survived, though with a much diminished torri 
tory. in the Cambrian mountains, where the Britons sti' 
worship God in their churches iu the ancient toi)^e 
their forefather; in Cumbria, in Oomwa!], and perhajis i 
Armorica — the Little Britain beyond the sea which 
now call Brittany. As was natural, when the Briti 
Cbrisliaos were almost cut off from the Continent by the 
mass of pagan intruders, they retained several cnstx>mfl 
which hftd cither been abandoned by the Church in 
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general, or had been alwajis peculiar to themsolvea. They 
dilfftied as to the time of their Eaetcr. tht-ir form of 
baptiem and of ordaining bishops, and thi.-ir tj>iisiiro'. 

Before it wna swept invny from the most intporlant 
portion of its old domain, the BritiHh Church ha<J slrea<Jy 
begun the great work of Chrietianiziii? its pognu u<;ighboiir& 
St Ninian or Nioias', a bishop of Brilish iMX who had 
been trainud at Rome, early in the fifth century preached 
the Gospel to the southern Picts, Kelta who had never 
been brought under the dominion of the Romans, and who 
were const; que ntly in a much ruder statu than tlK-ir kiiw- 
men within the empire. Among these he built a church 
of stone — a strange sight to the Britons — at Whithorn, in 
Galloway, where he placed his episcopal eeat, and which 
he dedicated iii the name of St Marlin of Tours, whom he 
had probably visited in his journeys across Caul to and 
from Italy. There he died and waa burled. Probably his 
work had little permanent utTect, for the district appears to 
have been pagan when Columba reached iU shores towards 
the end of the sixth century. 

2. During the time when the British Church was 
enjoyiug quietness under the "Roman peace" which re- 
strained the warring tribes, the great, island to the west of 
it was still lying m darkness. It was called by Greek 
writers lei-iie, by the Latins Hibeniia and Juveriia, but 
from the fifth century for many genL-ratiuns it boj-e the 
name of Scotia, Scotland', and its inhabitants were .Scots, 
from that tribe of Mdesian settlera who came most in 
contact with their neighbours on the eastern side of the 
Hibernian Sea. The early Irish poems and romances give 
the impression that, even before the advent of Christianity, 
there was in the island an ancient civilization of a type 
different from that of the Romans or the Teutons, and 
even from that of tho Kelts of Britain or the Continent. 
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Early in the fifbli century however a missionary went, 
probably from our shores, to the westorQ ialaud. All that 
is really known of him is, that it ia recorded under the 
year 431 that Palladiiis, the same who induced popoCfeles- 
tJnus to send Germanus to the Britons, was himself ordained 
by that pope, and sent as theu- first bishop to the SooU 
who believed in Christ'. Nennius tells us that he passed 
from Hibemia to Britain, where he died in the land of the 
Picts*. Of bis work we have no history, but a cloud of 
legend has gathered round him, as was natural where littl« ^ 
was known , ^ 

But all previous inissioD work in Ireland was thrown 
into the shade by that of St Patrick*, who is universally 
reverenced as the apostle of Ireland. This great saint was, 
like St Paul, freeborn. His father was Calpnmiua, a 
deacon, who was also a decurio — one of the council, that 
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by llBBhei, Antiq, End, Brilajt- 
nwanim, c. IB; J. H. Todd, St 
Patrick, p. 270; O. T. Stokes in 
Diet. Chr. BioffT. IV. nfi f. 

* The only oonlempornry an- 
thorilieB Eor the life of St Pntiiok 
ara bis Coi\ffiiio and Mpiitnia ad 
CoTotici Subditat, ths former of 
which ia foand (imperfect) in the 
Bonk of Armagh, aQ ancient Iriab 
MS., whero it olaima to have been 
copied from the Boint'e own anto- 
gTiiph. Of the ponuinouesB of these, 
whioh are amcinK the most in- 
tereatiog dooumeiita of ancient his- 
tory, Ibere can be no reasonable 
donbt. The Iciah Hynin of St 
Patrick, "the Breastptale." ia also 
believed to be genuine, and gives a 
touching piclDre of his faith. The 
early (porhnps before a.o. 600) 
Hynia of St Sedjuall (aecimciinaB) 

I to tit Patrick gives no historical 
partionlars. The Qyinn of Stt'iacc 
(not earlivi than the latter part of 
the nth coul.) does coulain some 
uotiuea of the life. All those are 
printed in Hsjldau and tituiilis, 
Coiincfi* and DMUmaita, a. 289— 
BOI. The oldest lite ia iiruhably 



the Afti oS St P(tt.rir,k (o. 700) in 
the Hookof Arttui'ih, buttbeaaliior 
admits that ovt>D when he wrote 
tbe fanta bad beooino obscnre (sou 
il. W, Hall iu SolmB's EneyeJop. 
p. nei). The Book of Armagh 
oontains also the annotnlions ol 
lirechan (of uncertain date), por- 
tioDg of whioh may be derived 
from yerj ancient somoea, In 
addition lo theae, there are mitnT 
legendary hves, aeven ol wMdl , 
were pnbhsbed by Colgau laj 
his Trias ThiiiimatuTpa, tom. n.j 

Sjouvnin. lli-n). The priociiM 
ocnmentH aiK in tbe Bul]»u<)is 
Aclu S.f. 17 March, with Cc.mnw/;.! 
tariim PrurivK, torn. ii. p. 517 ff.,j 
aud Apjiimdix, p. G80 fT.— Of mo- 
dem Livea, .T. H. Todd's St Patrick, 
the ApailU of Iri'laiid, aupErmided 
all ita predecessors. See also la* 
nisfiiu, Keel, Hint, of Trriond; 
Nicholson, St Fnti-irk (Dublin,^ 
lH6a); O. T. Stokes, IreUnd 'iruifl 
(ft* Celtic CImrrh; and art. Pai^t 
rridtiii in Did. Chr. IlionT. i», SOO 
ff.; Whitley Stokes, T;«r TripartUt 
L'ff of Si PitlTick. C, Sohnll (»e 
Keel. BriU'iiiint Scot(m'r"iji*e II iw. 
toriix Foiitibui) gives a fair ooiiou 
of the early literaliiro, aud 
act. Patrii-iiH in Hernou'B Rei 
Enci/elop. is worth coiisultiDtE- 
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is, ofamiiuicipiiim — whowa8eoiiofPotibiuii,BOt)ofOdi8ro0, 
a presbyter'. He was born, ho tells us, at Bodouvgdi 
TaberDia), a pltice of wbiob nothing is known, except Ibftt, 
since it had drcurionos, it must bave been within the 
empire. It wiia probably on the west coaat of Britain, 
south of the wall of Antoninus'. Wher«vor it was, 
when he was sixteou years of age he was atrritril off by 
marauders, with his father's uiciisi^rvaiits and uiaid- 
serrauts, and thousands of othere, to Ireland*. There, a 
beardless boy. rough, untaught, he herded the cattle of his 
master — and prayed. In answer to his prayers he heard 
a voice in the night telling biui that he would rotum to 
his native laud'. He found a ship ami waa carried over 
the sea to the home of bis parents, who rejoiced that among 
the pagans be had not fallen from the faith^ But be 
could not rest, He heard bb old conipanions in the 
WoBteru It*le calling on him to return, and an inward 
voice warned him that he was to become a bishop". He 

firopoacd to go to preach tlie Gospel to those whom be bad 
eft behind, Friends naturally dissuatled him from rush- 
ing aga.in into peril among a people tliat knew not God, 
but be withstood their prayers; be had vowed to God to 
teach the pagans even to the loss of life it«e!f, if it so 
pleased Him', He returned, and God gave him grace, he 
Bays in hia simple way, to convert many people and ordain 
many clergy". In particular, he tells us more than once" 
of the number of bis converts who devoted themselves 
to the a.scetic life. Young Scots became monks, and 
chieftains' daughters innumerable became handmaids of 
Christ. St Patrick's work succeeded, but not without 
suffering. He carried his life in bis band, and always 
looked for death, cjiptivity, or slavery. Chieftains seized 
him and his companions with a view to kill them'. On at 
least one occasion a body of the newly baptised, still in 
their white raiment, were butchered or led captive'; 



' Confesiiu, p. 336 (iu Biuldiiii 
ani Btu'bbs); Ad Corot. {ib. 314). 

' Some good nuthoriliea how- 
cvur {a^ (i. T. Ijtokos) ^upposu it 
to buie bn'u oil tbci north aoast of 
Guiil, 

= Cunj'utio, p. S99i Carol, p. 
31G. 



* Con/rm'o, p. 300. 
1 Coii/wjio. p. 303 



' lb. 

' lb. p. .SOC; Carut. p. 31i. 

8 Co^fe^rio. |i. 307, 

" /b. p. 808; Coral, p. 317. 

1 Cori/mio.pp. 3u, aia. 

* CoTOt. p. 314. 
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Cbmtiarui were sold to hcnthen Ficbt'; bft|>tised womeD 
anit the Iniicb of orpbiuui w«re distributed to the boon 
(v>iTi|)]kiiiona of cbicis*. How lonfc his work ia Irebad 
lasted is uDcert»in. as the dnUHi given by Che older 
authorities Tor bif dr-Jttb viuy from 417 to 49S'. Not is it 
kiionii where or by whom be iras ordained. Uc himself 
iu bis CoufcaaioD tells us nothing on this jpoint, thoujjb be 
seems to imply tJiiit iIktv wii.'i wimc opfKRtilaou to his con- 
wicnttion «« bixhop*. The ancient hymn of St Sechnall 

fives the impression that he received his apoatleAhip, like 
t Paul, diix^ct from heaven*. Some anctcnt autbotitie* 
describe bini lut Kp<.^D<liiig iwiiie time with Uvnaanus' of 
Auxerre, and as beuiK ordained W him^ but nothing of 
this appears to be known to Cioustantius. Qerioanus's 
ahiiosl cuDtemponuy bio^rrapher. Acounling to Komc 
luroiiunLi (iuniiiiniii^ .st^ut hiin to Rome, t4> l>o ordained by 
Coelestiniis himself, while again Coelestinua is deacribed' as 
causing him to bo ordained by the "priest-king Anuxtbo;" 
but Pios]>cr, the pwjw'a Becrctnry, knows nutliing of iiny 
connexion of Co^leiitinus with Patrick, though hu recorcb 
the mission of Palladiue, and the author of tho life of 
CcelcetiBiis in the "Liber PoDtiiicaliB'' is equally silont. 

It has been pointed out that St Patrick laid special 
atrewi on the inclination of the Scut» of Irolitnd to t.bo 
ascetic life, a circumstance which gave so great pnrmiuieace 
to the monn«tertcs which sprang up in all parts of tho 
country thai the ecelesiasticnl system ostubluhod there 
may be described as monastic rather than dio<M:«(ui. A 



' CoTot. p. 818, 

' Ih. p. -ii:!. 

' All the datafl in St Pntrich'i 
life nre very uncertnin. Thtrna 
given in the mnrKin n-ie the Bol- 
luidist dittes, whiob seem u pro- 
bable 119 axtj. 

* Confeitio. p. 301. 

* In a. and S. p. »al ff. "A. 
poatolntQiQ (I Deo Koititnn ant... 
Qnem DeuB misit ut Pmilum ud 
gcntes iipoaloluni...yijem DennDci 
eleail cnetociire populum—Quoio 
pro roantia Snlvatof provexit pon. 
lifioera,,.0iiri6luH ilium eibi li^t 
in lertis vkarimn," 

* "Ue vent SiCiosa a.U ^^ t^ 



...acta lu) luid iciUi Ofmuui in 
tbn MUtb, in tiic anutb part of 
Lnlium." St Flkoo*i> //ynna, in 
II. and 8. ^^7. Fiiun probsblT 
o<3n{u>c« Uio lcg«Dd of B \onxnej 
to ncoiK) with tbo UgMid at a viaii 
to Uormiuiiu. 

' Reaicas.lSitnailaOtrtmmi.a. 
ai {Acta as.. .11 Jul;}, qiioM bj 
SohiiU, Rtat-Kncuct. f. Wt. S» 
O. T. Stokn in 6. C. H. it. SOS. 

* "D«r KItMte Btogntph" mjr 
llmt the pcnw ftfUit tba rcOwttl at 
rulladinfl "hitbA don Palrida* tcm 
deal PriMtftrlcOniR Amtttho otdl- 
nircoD liuweD." Bchail, xt. ■. p. 207. 
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monastery rather than an episcopal Bee was r^wdwJ M 
the centre of ecclesiastical life ftri<l organization fur a 
district. Sometimes the abbal was him.ielf a bi§hop, 
Boiiietimes he had aniotig his moults a bi§hop, who was 
under his juriBdiction, ana performed epiMcontl otTiocH fifr 
the monastery and its dejtcntieut diatrict — a, state of 
things probably scarcely to be found elsewhere, thoug^h 
bishop-monks existed in the churches of St Denys and St 
Martin of Tour^ in Franco'. The greatest promuter of 
monasticism in Irpland was Bri^da", now known as St 
Bridget or St Bride, who is said to have been bom of noble 
blood, at Faugher. near Dundalk, about the year 453. 
There is a legend that in her infancy the houst! in which 
she was blazed with light and yet nothing was burned^-a 
story which has led some to suppose uiat traits which 
criginally belonged to the myth of a fire-goddess have 
been transferrefl to the saint, and it is stated that the 
Celtic goddesB who was the patron of smiths was iiaint-d 
Brigit, "the fiery arrow," Giraldus Carabrensis tells iia 
that at Kildare St Bridget had a perpetual fire watclied 
by twenty mm-s. Ail that we know of her early life indi- 
cates vigour of chaiacter and sweetness of disposition, and 
an old hymn speaks of her as "a marvellous ladder for 
pagans to visit the kingdom of Mary's Son*." She refused 
marriage, and at last her father permitted her to dedicate 
herself to the Lord. The great event of her life was the 
foundation of the monastery of Kildare, for men anil 
women, which soon had many affiliated establishments in 
all parts of the country. Bridget, like other heads of eon- 
vents, had her own bishop, and with him she governed the 
other houses of her rule, together with tbeir bishops. She 
is believed to have died at Kildare on the 1st Feb. 523, on 
which day she is commemorated in the Calendar, having 
earned by her works and her character the title of "the 
Mary of Ireland." Chnrcbos dedicated to St Bride in al! 
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' Todd'a St Fatritk, pp. 51 f,, 

881. 

' Duotttiuo's Gtoiiary, s. t, Epi- 
wcttpi vaff unlet. 

' Life ill Three MiddU-lriih 
nomilia. ad, Whillej Stokes (Cal- 
cutta); AUa SS. 1 Feb.: Col«BQ'a 
Trial Thaumat.! 3. H. Ttidd'e St 



falrick, pp. 10—36; O'Bcilly'B 
IrUh Dietiimary, Suppl, e.v. Bn- 
gil; IiaDigan's Ercl. Hilt. Irtt. 
vol. >. ; A. P. Forbes in Diet. Chr. 
Biogr. I. 337 f.; T, Oldan in Diet. 
NiilMini-l liiiigr. n. 310 S, 

' Etoetmn'a Hymn, qaoted bj 
Olden, D. N. B 341. 
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parts of the British islands testify to the widesfoead revi 
rL-ucG of her name. 

Christianity found a congenial soil in Ireland. Hi 
warm-hesirted and emotional people received with wiger- 
ness tbe stury of the sulf-sacrifici! of Christ and of the 
aiints who followed Rim. After the time of St Patrick 
there was little or no pcrBecution. They had a natural 
bent towards poetry and art, and this was readily turned 
t" Christian subjects; their aougs soon came toeelebrato 
Ohi-iatian saints instead of pagan heroea Nowhere per- 
haps was tbe whole literature of a country more difrtinctly 
influenced by the teaching of the Church, while retaining 
its own national character. And the remote sitiiatiou of 
Ireland favoured her spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment. While Biitain and the Continent were overwhelmed 
by the Teutonic invasion, she eujoyed calm, and became a 
light to lighten the mainland of Europe, as well tin h 
nearer neighbours, 

3, The earliest of the great Scoto-Iri.'jh missionaries 
was St Coluuiba'. He was born in Ireland, probably in 
the year 521, of a noble familycounectcd with the Dalriads 
of Caledonia, and is thought to have begun the foundation 
of monasteries, of which the chief were l)urrow and Deny, 
about the ^ear 344, when he had received priests' orders. 
Various reasons, among which it ie difficult to distinguish 
the true ouu, are given for his lesiving Ireland. Whatever 
the cause, in the year 503, the forty-second of his ago, ho 
ci-oBsed the strait in a frail bark of wicker covered with 
hides, and landed with twelve conipauiona on the enmll 
isle of 1, Hy, oi' lona", afterwards knoivn as Icohukille, 
"the isle of Coiumba's cell," separated by a narrow a: 
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' Tbe Life of fit Coliimln.irrillm 
bji Aduvmin, iii-nlh Abbul of tcin, 
ed, by W. lieeves, letiveB Dothine lo 
be ds£ired, eithec ae regards uriti- 
ciism of the sourwe or biography. 
J. Oolgan. Triut TliavMol, 319— 
G14, gives five Uvea, A ua. uol- 
leotioii of tnnttor rt'latiag to Ht 
Ooluinlift.bj M. O'PoniicIl, is in tlie 
Bodleimi LiHrniy.BBwliiison B. GH 
(i-ee N. Muoie in I/icf, Nut. Jlii'ij. 
XI. 41.1). See also liauig&n'B Eccl, 
ilia.Jrel.i Inne^ Hiil,oJ BeoiVincl 



troi^ 



(SpaldioB CInb, 1863) ; A.P. Porb. 
Kiden'Itir' of Sc-oUish Sainu; 
Skene's CrUic S<:otland, vol. it. ; 
J. Oamiuaok aod 0. Hole in iKtt. 
CliT. BioaT. I. 603 ff. 

" Beilc, II. E. Ill- i ; V. U. On 
loim. nee L, Mauloan, II\4lorkid 
Arriimt of Iviiii (Bdiiib. 1833); 
Alexnnilfr Kiiing, Tht Abbey or 
Ciilhedral Cliiirch of lima; DuIm 
of Argyll, lotm ; .laiueBlJriiinniond, 
HriiliiUiTed MoimmnnU in ionu, eto. 
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from tlie larger islaud of MulL Thore he founded a 
monaatery, and made it the centre whence he nod hiii 
followers preached the Gospel to the Piuts, uiid ruvivod 
religion among tho Senf?, who were already to aoine extent 
Christian. Hy was henceforth hia chief abode, but ho was 
too fully poasessed by the eager spirit which urged »k> 
many of his couDtiymea to distant travel to rvuimn quiclly 
in one house. He and big monks nnderttiok many jotimeyB, 
penetrating, it is thought, aa far north as Inverness and as 
far east as Aberdeen. So far as we know, it was he who 
first taught Christianity north of the Clyde and the Tay. 
He also freijuently visited Irelani! to take the oversight of 
the monasteries of hia foundation. The chronology of this 
period is somewhat obscure, but it is probable that he 
died, after a life of constant activity, on June 9. AD. .'i97. 
If this is conect, the Keltic apostle of Caledonia died in 
the very year in which Augustiu set foot on the abore of 
Kent. A goodly company of disciples earned on Columba's 
work. The monastery of lona, like other Keltic founda- 
tions of that age, had its bishop, siibject to the abbat, and 
for two centuries it was the nui'sery of bishops, the centre 
of education, the asylum of religion, the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of tho Keltic race. During those two centuries 
its abbiit retained an imdisputed supremacy over all the 
monasteries and chui-ches of Caledonia, and over those of 
half Ireland. A Rule bearing the name of Columba is 
extant in the old Irish tongue', but this is almost certainly 
a later production of some Columbite monk or hcniiit. 

It is clear that the Scoto-Iiish Church was developed 
in perfect independence of Rome, foi- it held for many 
generations customs — such as tho predominance of abbats 
over bi&hops, a iiecuiiar Easter and a peculiar tonsure — 
which Rome, when it had the power, put down. In the 
end, the Keltic Churches were absorbed by the Roman. 
It is cmioua to reflect that if they had been able to main- 
tain their position the nunierous missionaries who went 
forth from this island might have propagated on the 
Continent a non-papal Christianity, and Boniface might 
never have brought Cerumny under the dominion of the 
Supreme Pontirt". In that case, aa the dissensions between 
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the Empire aod tbo Church were for centuries the leading 
events m Europe, the whole course of mediffival history 
would have been changed. It is conceivable that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, largely oocaaioaed 
aa it was by the hatred felt by the Teutons for Italian 
ecclesiastics, might never have been required, or might 
have taken an entirely different course'. But it is idle to 
attempt to write the history of that which might have 
been. 

> Enrta, Handbueh, n. 78. 
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Schism at Ciuthoge. 

312 Battle of tliu Milviiu) Bridge. OoniitaiiUiio miuiter oftba 

WeBtern euiijii*. 

313 Coneiluiitliie nii<) LiciiiiuB JsHiift the Edini of Milan. 
314^321 MeiLsiirea of Constnntine fovouriiig the (ihuroh. 

314 SjiHxl ol' Arlea deddoa agaiunt Cujlliugmiim schianotioM. 
313 Difiiatii^ Hchisniatic'al biuiop of CfU'thag& 

31(i UoDutists appeal tn Coostantme. 
0. 320 Ariiia toaohcs at Alciaudriu thut thii Son of Ood in itot 
co-etemal witb the FiitLer, 
883 ConataiUiDO oyLTCOQie-s Ljcinius an'l becomes sole em- 
peror. 
3SS Pouodatioa of New Itooie, iiftorwurds o&llcd Constnn- 
tiDople. 
CoDstaiitiDe simunoiiB the first (Ei'timoDical Cnunclt at 
NicEBii. Creed udopted asserting the co-eleniity and 
cousubBtantialitj of the Son with the Father. Au 
Arian party foi'ioed. 
Pnohonuiia founds Egyptian monastkism. 

326 Holuiia in Paloatitiu, 

327 Frmneutius converts the EthiopiauB. 
338 Athanaaiua biahoji nt Aloiandria, 
330 Uedioiition of New Koine. 
335 Athan.iBiua depoecd by the Synod of Tyre. 

Co^uobium at Tabeuna. 
33B Atbfto.isiua exikd. Maroullus of Aucyra deposed from 

his see, Death of Arius. Juliiia booomos pope. 
337 Death of Constaiitiiia. Oonstaas, eniiiemr of ibo 
West, and Confdantiua, emperor of the Euat, Civour 
Arianieim. 
Donatist outrages in AfKoa. 
340 Rise of the Audions. 

Ml A Council at Antioch decreca the deposition of Atbana- 
Biu3 and draws up four J''ormiiInries of Faith. 
Moti'iHticjiBtn Ijocontos known at Rouiu, and is introduced 
into y^ria and I'ale8tinl^ by Hilwioii. 

345 PersGcutwrti r.f Cbfiatians in Pei'sia by Sajmr II. 
TJlJilas, the Apostle of tiie (loths, made bishop. 

3441 Cotmcils of !^a^<iit.*a and Philippopolia ; the former ac- 
quits, the Irttter eoLjdcuiii;* Athn.nnsiiie. 

346 Council at Antioch ; the "Probi Eipomtion." 
Phutinua condemned. 

346 Athiinaaiua iTiturns to Aleiaudria, 

348 Paulufi and Macariua, imperial cominitBionera, attem]^ 
to restore peace in Africa. Dotiutiw esiied. 

350 CoDstautiuj! sole emperor, Peiweuutioii iL'f Gothic Cliris- 
tians, Utfilns in Nit'Opolia. 

Tlieophiliis of Dill in Arnbia, 

351 Synod at Sirniium. First Siriuiau Formula. 
Photinua depoao<?. 

302 Liberiua becomes Pope. 
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0.368 
e, 370 

0. 370 

c. 372 
373 
374 
37B 



378 

37H 



380 
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Anti-Nioene Sjmod nt Aries ; Ath&nasius ooiideoinod M 

« rebel. 
SjiuchI at Milan. LiboHiiB of Rome, HIIm^ of Podtien, 

liiicifcr of C'Agliari, iind others, driven iota exile 
Athiuiaaiiw fl«i9 intu the wiUlurneaa, 
Ariaji Couucil itt Siriuiuiu. tii'Ouud Sinnijiu Furmnla. 
Rule of 8t Bn*il. 
Third Simiinn Formula. 
LiburiiiB HubHcribes (firobably) Oio Setojiil Sirmian 

Formula. 
Council nt Rimini; majority at firet Nioen*. 
Council ut NicQ (Ni'ic7) udopts Bubelnutiiiliy the Second 

iiiruiiiiii Fonaula, which ia tlieii iu;ceiiti^ at itimini. 
Cnuiieil ftl ConatantiD.-.jilo adopts r.ho ronuula of Nioc ; 

tiso of oi^iria nnd iVnirmfrii forbidden. 
AriaiiiBm apgniriMitly douiinaut. 
Iiuiith of CmiHtaiUius. Julian 8uc<«Mis and attempt* to 

revive pngajiisru, which after his time steadily dvcIJDCVk 
AtliiuiitaiuB retiirus to AlexanJrin, 
CVuiicil at Atl>\■Hl^dl'ia iiltuitipta ti> rentore union to tho 

CImrch. LiiciferinD SL-hism nt Antiimh. 
Ai>ollin(iris t«a<jhea. 

Juliuii divB ami is Buu<M!eded by JotuUI. 
SvHod at Antioch, 
ValontioioD 1. emperor in tha Wetit, Vilens (an Arian) 

in thu Sitst. 
Uaaiasus Pope, Kiiraee GatholicuB of Aruumia. 
Bttfiil the Ori!iit,(!lror;ory of NysfHi.On.'yoryof Nawanittw, 

and Cyril of Jeruaalem aro proiuijicnt aa dofatKlem of 

the Faith. 
Friiiii(-[]tins in Al)yB«iniii, 
Renewed iicrscciition of CbristidQ Uoths. Cllftlas iH^giiia 

his lrttnialii.tioii of the Bible. 
Banil's hospitut at Catanroa. 
A 1 1 lidiooniarian i trs. 

Counoil of Iisodicea. Ciinon made on Scrii>tiiro. 
Death of Athaiiaius. 
Ambiwae elii>e0[] f'.iwliop of Milini. 
The ciupei'ur Oi'ntinn rcnoiinoes the litlo of Foiitifos 

Mnximiis. 
Apolliiiaris b^comea schitmiatio. 
i'riHeillianiata in Spain ()). 
Death of Vnlena. 

TheoJoaiiiB emperor in the Eiist; favours orthodoxy. 
In the WcAt Justina, mother of Valeulinian II., BupfKirtii 

Ariaoism. 
Synod at Saragoaaa condemns the PriseiiliaiUBtB. 
Second Q^cutnenioal (lonncil at Constantinople: re- 
affirms the Nioene Creed ; condoiiiDS tho t«ntil8 of 

Apoilinaris. 
Helvidius denies the perpetuid virgiuity of St Mary. 
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387 

383 
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389 
3»3 
384 

39G 



39T 



■too? 



403 
404 



405 



417 



Jomtnn in Rnmo. 

Uldlna i]i«ii ill lIonnttkntiDiiiplb. 

S;mmachuit proteata ag&iuHl the remova] of the kltor of 

Viotory froia tho Snonto-lioiwe M Romoi. 
Siridiui boemincgt Tope. Tbo cnriJoM jccntiitM) ji*(mI 

tleciistulH nra hin. Eujoiiw ooliba*iv i>f the ofciiEy. 

F.iLwiiticin of Pricicilltjin and two aaberctita;, 
Tliuopliiliis it].i.de biabop of AIciAadriik 
Aiigiistiii biiiitiBud. 

]>eAlh of JiiBtinu,, Heuoefijrtli Ariiukisin deoltiioB. 
iTovinidn denipn tlio merit of Ascetiojwn. 
Jovlniui's opinions on Baptism condeEaned. 
Di'Uiitiat Council in Alrioo. 
GpiphfiDius iu Pateotiue. Bcgjnuio),' of OriKenitrtii; am- 

tnweray. 
llonorins emperor in the Wffit, Arcndiua intbe Rwit. 
Attgiuliu liishop of ilippa. 
Simoon StjliU's. 
Donth of Auihrrise. Jiihn Clirfsniitom bUiop of (Vin- 

stantiuoplo. 
Ruliiiua »nd Jeromo iutervepc ioOri^DiBtiocciiitroverBy. 
Persecution of Clirlntians in Pereia twitius. 
Uoatility of Theopbilua towanis Chrj-Bostorn. 
A Synod at Alexiimlria condomuB Origtii's boolw. Eiiii 

of first period of OngeniHtiL' tontroveray. 
Niiiiits among tbo Picts. 
Innocent L Pogio. The STno<l of tho Onk dcposcH 

ChryBoatoui, who ia exiled. 
CIiryBOBtom reoalled, 
Chi^sostom again liaoished. 
Synwl at Oirthiige entreats the emporor to put down 

echismaticul u^nem biles. 
Tho aelf'^aoritioo of TelHinocliiM [lutH no end to ghidia- 

toria! coml>at& 
Jcromt? ponintetun his translation of the Bible 
Pg1u',^u£ at tiouiu, Oaasiaii founds couwatB near Mar- 

soil lea. 
Edicts of Ronanus against Donntista. 
ChryHOBtoin dice i ii etile. 
The We«t-Ooth« under Alnric tAko Rome. 
CnnfL-rcnce with the Donatists in Curtha^ 
Polft^tua iLud his disciple Ca'testius in AlrivA. 
A ('irtincil at Carlhagu condemns tho opinions of Cfrlrjt- 

tiiis. 
ttevwe edicts ag.iiust Donatista. 
Pernociitinn renewed in Persia. 
Synod at Diosjiohs pronounces I'llngius ortlimiox. 
Synods at Ourtbigc and Mik-vid uoiidenin Pela^iux. 
St Aujiuktin writ'jB ajraiimt iiiaoi'irii-iiiiii, 
Pnpe y,fnitmm iv«t«ris I'elagiiia and Ccei^iiix to com- 

IDUIliOQ. 
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418 Ooimdl At Oartbi^^ Again oondomnn Peln^tLiiimi, And 
forbid* A.p{>mlB to Itorae. 

42)> NeBtooius t^eotB the ox|irftsnion " Motbef of (lod." 

42i> Ynndsl couquest of Noith Alrku. 

Pdl&gianisiu in Brit«iD. Misaioii of G«rui&iiU)) and Lu- 
pus, 

430 A Ronmn 8<rnod nnder Ccelestitma deoUres NestoriuB 

llereticol. (.'.vril'B Anathpuiatisuia. 
Death of AiigimtitL Mankn uf ijuulhorii Gaul oppose hi* 
predeetiBiiriau opiniona. 

431 (Ecumeniaal Council of Kphesus aonilctniia Nestoriua 

Mjid CuileBtiuB. CL'uiiter-council coniiemns Cyril. 
PrfiHper of Aniiitaiiio 'icfonds AiigiiotiDisiiiHUL 
Misiiioii of Palliidius tu Ireland. 

432 St Patrick returus to Ireland, luid begins tbe work of 

coiivursion. 

433 ABtiocheue OonfeBsioo. 

A, 434 Vinooiitius's Comniimi'tm-iHm. 

436 Neetorius biwiebed. Neetoriau Sobool at Edeesa and in 
Persin. 

444 Eiitjobea teaches tbut the tlumanity Jii Christ ht com- 

pletely alaorbod in the Divinity. 
0. 445 The booK PrmifJilirialiit piibhuhea 
447? First Council of Toledo ; tba Holy Spirit "ft Patre Fllto- 
quc protedeus." 
Second visit of Oerniunus to Britain. 

445 Eutychee condemned liy a i^yaod at Oonetantinopla 
449 The " Bsnd of Briganda" nt Epheeiis. 

The"Tomo"ofLeo. 
Pftgao yaions land ia Kent. 

451 ODcuitieiiicAl Council at C!hatcedou recopiiucs Cyril n 

orthodox; defines that our Lord is "of one eetteaae 
with the Father as touching HiB Gijdhonii, of one 
esuenco with us as touching Hia Manhood"; dvpoao* 
Diosconis, bishop of Aleiiftndria. 
Mouophysite troubles begin in Palestine. 

452 Violunce of the party of llioscorua in AloxnJidriil. 
Hogationa instituted by Mfimertua at VieunOi 

4f)7 Loo I. emperor. 

Easter-Cycle of Victwius of Aquitaine. 
0. 4(J7 St Jtridgit founds ttiu moniisl«ry of liildara 
ft mi Laura of St Sabas founded. 

470 TliQ Moiiopiiysito Peter the Fuller, biaho]) of Antioffli, 
aiida to the TriBKinon "Ood...Who wjiet eruntieil for 
us," 
ft 470 A punitcntiury prii^t appointed at Home. 
474 Zeuo emperor. 

478 Synod at Arlca condemns Prwdestinarinuisni. 
463 Zeno'a Henotipjm, intended to put an end to thu Man^ 

physite troubles. 
491 AiiOAtasius emperor. 
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m 500 


Bnttio of Zlili;.lch, Baptism of CUodwig. 




The Uiirgiiniliaiia cf'nf|U(irod by the Frauluk 




ftSOO 


CoUet'UoH of Unjions by Uionjsius Kiigiiiw. 




607 


The West-Qothn iu tJaul ovwcomi) liy tho Fnmkn. 




&1I 


Council nt E{iaon. 




514 


Antt-Monophyaits riots n.t CoiiatniitiiiEipla, 




5ie 


Juattn etnperirr. Ortbodoty trimuphaiit 




r.2o 


Rt^iicwiii of Origeoiatic Coutjwerey. 




537 


Justinian eraperor. 




S39 


Couucil iiX Orange tkitinuB Aiigiistiaion doctrine 
Benedict foonds t!io Mouaatery of Honte CuHJna 




5;iO 


Sabfw At Constantinople ttg&iaat OrigeuUia. 
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EftaWi'-Cycle of Dionysius Eiiguua. 




532 


Building of St Sophia Bt Coiiatantinoplc. 
BeliaimuH suljdues the Vandals iu Africa. 
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53tli 


Vigiliaa Poiie. 




e. G40 


Cassiodorus fuunds the MonaBterium YinuicnM^ 




644 


Juatiutaii'a Tria Capiitda. 




ft 647 


Brfviiriuvi of Ciuion Law by Fulgenljua FemnduK. 




54A 


Vigilius' Jtuiifotmn. 




549 

660 


Hljrion Council oppasoa the emperor ; so alao 
au Afrioui Oouaoil. 
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<EcuTuciiira1 Council at Constantinople confinuti 


the 




emperor's Edicts ; strikes out the name of Vi) 


jilius 




from the diptjclia. CondemiuttioD of Origen attril 


)iited 




by Boiue to this oountll. 




554 


VigiJius mv^ptu the decrees of the oouiioiL 
Monophysile aohiam becomoa pei'manont. 
St Co umba at lonu. 




A 663 
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673 


Gregory bishop of Toui'H. 


^^1 


6m 


Oounoil at Toledo affirms tho Catholic Faith. 


Fint ^1 




nppeanuice of "filioque" in the (M-cnIIed) Nic«ne ^^H 
Creed. ^^^H 
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Abdan of Suss 417 
Ahgar 58 

Ahjminisu Chareb 415 
Aoaoius of CiesHreii 2i>8 
AeaDina of Coiulantinopid 

rannioftted hy Felis HI. 
Aciiain, Cbristiooil; in tiO 
AcoiTthB 131 
i&t^sias 415 
Aeliug, hiB leaohing 8G3 ■ banished 

B71 
Atrioa, CJiriBtianity in 59 
AfripHD School 75 
African Oliuroli resiata claims o( 

Kome IM 
African Council (^d. 650) 303 
AgupiH 167 
Aiznn, king 415 
Alb (veeCmeDt] BS9 
Allegoi-ical iuterptetalion, Jeirish 

11; Clirisliim 74, 'iSi 
AlviAodei oppaaee Anns' teachiog 

2157 
Aleiiinilria, Jews in 10; Cbria- 

tiiitiity in 33 ; Sohool of 09. 78, 

324; emineaoe of 13&; dioaose 

of 183; Synod of (i.D, 3621 272. 

(o. A.D. 400) 307: MonopiiyEitc 

riots at 296 
Alm5^vinga£&tDi:)eiiient33Si duty 

of 336 
Altar 408 
Am hones 408 
ArobroHG, Bt. lito 340 
Aaastaains, emperor 398 
AnastaBiitB. Pope, otrndemne Bu- 

Gnaa 3u6 
Aaastasiua, presbyter, pioteela 

aguinat tbe title " Mother of Ood" 

385 
Andrew, Bt 30 



Angels, reverence for 4IM 

Aaoia<siuis 968 

Anthimns of ConetantinopU d>- 

posed 300 
Anthony, St 1-15 
Anliilieoaiarianitei 404 
Aatioph. Gentile Chur^ at 16; 

eniinonoeot 139; diooeMadSt; 

Bchool ol 31S; troubles U 

U.t>. 309) 273; oaunoa ot 

U.D. 341) 264. (*.i.. 34£l MS. 

(^t). 37tij 277; oonfciaton of 

(*.». 43o) 289 
Antiphisnal chanting 880 
Apeilee 01 
Afihtantes, life 323 
Aphthui-lodocetni 'i'J!>. S03 
A[>ficrii^i»tii 17H 
AiK>llin»rie, the two, lite 339; 

leiiohing of 2141 ; coDdemned U 

Atennndria 283 ; treatises roroed 

to Biipport their opinions sSt[ 

beooue eehinmatia 283 
ApoUomuE of l^ana 51 
ApolloiiiuB, marlyr 41 
Apologists, Christian 5S 
ApoBtic?, the Twelve 14 
Apostotio CharoheSi BUthoritV ti 

119 
Apastolifl OonslitutionB, 148 
AppealB to Rome nllowed hy Couiull 

of Sardica 1S7 : forhiddoD bj 

Afriaoji Church 319 
Aquarii 101 
Aguileia eopamtes from Boinu 

Oh arch am 
Aiahia. ChriHtianity in S9, US 
Arehdeaoon 129, 178 
Arohiteoture 165. 107 
Arohpreabytete 180 
AriniiniiiD, Oouncil of 370 
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AiisttdeB, Apolottist 55 

Alius, hU teoching 33fl ; eondt-mnfld 
by Connojl of Niniuii 281 

Aristotle, iafluenee of 33a 

Aries. 3Ge of, re aista cIoiiiitE qI Bomo 
195 ; Council of (aj>. 314) 310, 
(A.D. S53) 267, (A.I.. 47S) »U 

Anueaia, ChiUlianily in £8, B8, 
41T 

ArmeDittc veiaioa of (he Bible 41S 

Amohine 79 

AsceDBioQ Day IU4. 308 

Asui-ticism 144. 34'.) 

Asia Minor, Cliriatiauit; in G9, 69 

Aeylom, riglit of 173 

Atlianaric, king, pvteecutea 422 

AthniiH9iuB, St, life i!37j deposed 
ami baniaLed i<> Truvos 2ti3 ; at 
BoDje It.; depnsiti'in uuiiiiiiueJ 
Rl AntiooL 201 ; aCiiHittKii hy 
BomLiu Synod S05 ; retntltx la 
Aleiandtia {1.0. 3J6) 266; con- 
demned as reb«i witb draws into 
the wildetiiesB 2tn ; retaniH from 
exilo 272; broaght monks into 
tlie West 358 

Alhenagoras. Apoiggist 56 

Athens, School of. closed S09 

Atrium 408 

Audinn? 3S7 

Augiistin, K(, lite and vovkf 346; 
inliuences Western e^preasion of 
tlm mjalery of the Trinfly 380; 
eusagta ia telngmn ooutroTersy 
317 ; ill Doimtial conCroveisy 
344 ; OD the FaU ol Eome 210 

AutocegiLali 1S5 

AvitUBOf YiL^uut, Augnetiiiinn, 326; 
couverta Boreiiudtaus 437 

'■Bftcd of Brigiinds." the 298 
Baiilism, in AiJoatolio times 3(i; 

Ooi^feasion in 114; rites of 161. 

371 ; of infants 1E3, 372 ; in Wood 

152 ; bj lieietics 15a: aoaaona of 

870; deferred 37a; lay Ii7a; lie- 

retical 37:1 
Baptislery 409 
Bh rood: bit 34 
BaroabSG, Epistle of (13 
Bartholomew, 8t 20 
Bftsil the Ottat, 81, life 831 ; 

Csaonicul EpistloB 331; Bule o( 

S66 
Basil of Anoyra, Hotuoiouelaa SUB 
Basilicau cbarcbex, 407 




BaJiilid«8 100 

Buin tor abiflioa 408 

Bcma of cknrch IDS 

fienediet foundn uu-nanten'ofMciDl* 

Cusino 3SS; Rulaotlft. 
Bcnolieenoe of tho Chtirob 336 
Beryilufl 120 
Betrothol 389 
Bible. Bee Soriptore 
BUbops 30. Vid'. one bliibop is n 

Oity 1S8; elactioc ol IHH: COQMI- 
oration of 134; under tW Em- 
pire 176; election of 177: under 
Teutonic kinga 17!l; oidinittlodi 
^394: married BGl; uioDanic 

Ja. Christiana iii ZV 
kua 260 
IS 404 
I, prohibited 315 
BOBoi 3S3 

Bread, Euoharislic 389 
Bridget, Bt 439 
BriUKb Obuioh 62. 431 : sli^tly 
oonnootedwitb Itoine 195; scanty 
rewords of 432 
British customs 434 
Burial of the Dead 159 
BurinJ-clubB 36 

Crooilian. binliop of Carlbage S39 

CslicotiD 202 

Cuinarea in Palestine, priTileges of 

Church of 138 
Cnanrinaof Aries, Augustinian S36 
Cain i to s lul 

Caiua Hie Roman Presbyter 83 
Calend^uG 4Uu 
CuUialua SI; his Christologj 120; 

luiity uf 119 
CHlumcioEi Hf^ainst Christiana 37 
Clitnpitifi 311 
Ciinon Law 148, 328 
Canon of Scriploi^ 108, 259 
Cniinoici IHO 
Cancel li 4 OH 
Cartbsee. Synod of (i.n. 404) 345. 

(k.D. 410) 318, (A.D. 418) 31U 
Cnssian founds mooaBtcrie! 3fi9: 

bis De Canobiorum Inilitulft 

SeO; CoUationri Patnivi 361: 

oppoI^eB predeslinariui opjaiens 

322 
Cavsiodorua (oiunds -1 

VivaricnBO 366 
Catscombs 159 
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CBionbnmetiftte Ul, S70 

Cntliuri U'i 

Cilibocv, oivil psiuJtlM on aboliiib* 

OelibBcy of dtirey 135,850: Intha 

WMt B51; elTll l(«l8UUoD on 

358 
Cvlnot'it alUck (fa UhiiHtiauilj 50 
Cf tdon 90 
Cerintbua 100 
Oimlnidou. CEuuioeoicat ('ounoU ol 

3'J« 
ClialdiDB, Clirislianity iu GB 
Chartopbylni 170 
CTlUtity, vt'Wa of 115 
Cbiitublo 88* 
Cbiluam 133 
Cblodwiff. king of t!ieFrBnkB,in«r- 

nci Cloliltln i'lft-. Yns x-ow 42S; 

DDDqiiers the Alcmamii 12i) ; 

bftptun 12G ; eanquera Ibe Bur- 

ganduuiB and tbe Weet-GolhR 

437 
Ohoropiseopi 1»3; abolished 181 
"Cluistiaii," the name giTcm 1& 
ChristiaDfl recognised aa • Coipo- 

latlon 48 
Cbtigtinn Lite lH. U*, 949 

CLriHlmiia-I)n:r S9a 

CliryBOBtom, St Jobn, life 217; 
on BioDaubiem SOO 

Cburobes, boildiug gf 166. 407; 
urangelDtililB of 166. 408 ; 
doiuMl 409; dedioalton oC 409 

Oircumt^ulliona 341 

Cirtiuiaoixion, leutival S99 

CUsBias, influeDce of on Ohriitinn 
writerB 3 IS 

Otement of Boine, life 83 

Cleuivnt of AldKiidriii. life 70 

Clammitiiii^ writ in ub 87 

Clergy nud Laity 13S 

ClorKy. qtmliflentionB of 136 ; maJn- 
kniinDD uf 130 ; privUegee of, 
undvr tbe Eitipire ITl : (aulteol 
837; trniningof 393; Frankish 
438 ; btconxe more ^eonlnr 4S9 

Ciclt>Btiniis deoliuea NestQiius hcro- 
tioal 2»S 

C<ele«(iiis (see Pelaginii), hia 
opiiiiona 310 : pondrnined by 
ccrnndl al Oarthage Ul 7 ; fiieiidly 
witb MeatoriUH 330; nondemned 
with bin) Bt Ephesos 3'JO 

OoUetpn 36 

Co11}>ridiiuis 404 




Colinnb*, Si, at lona 440 

CammodiAn 78 

Comraunlon, Hi>Ij, riws of 97. ICT, 

8R0 ; Awqamo; Of 889 1 fMliag 

ssa 

CumiwUoatM S71 

CoiifvMiu foi mb'oa 408 

CunfeMion <■[ un 147. 8SS; hw-i 

tJKmal 114 ' 

Coiifinuation 36, 159, 873 

CouiH'cnitiiMi of bixbop* 134 ; of { 
oburabes 409 

OonDtantine joinH in ImoL 
Edict of Toleration 47 ; and I 
of Milan 18; his mououM Inl 
favour of the Clinreh lOS j hi* 
ebara«t«T mi) : foauds Now Bonw 
170 ; Iiis letter to Alexander and 
Ariua 367 

Oorislantinople, fonndnliiin of 17D; 
dio<iRae of 183; Council of 
(a. o. SGO) UTl : (Kciunanioitl Coun- 
cil of (iJ>. 881) 277; Ci««d of 
378; CouDcU of («.r>. 449) 89> ; 
CohdoU at (a.i.. 48S| 42S ; <E«n- 
menical CoQDcit al Ia.d. SJiS) 808 

Constitotiung, Apoutollcal 14^ 

CopiaUe 175 

Cometins baptised 16 _ 

ConnulB 137; lat«r ■ystcm of IM, 
deortes of ratiQed by emparen 
198 

Crentiim, doctrine of 115 

Creed, the 356 ; tee Kulet of FoIUi 

CcoBB, dgn of 14S, 386 ; tbs InM 
406 

Crovn lo marriage 390 

('yprion. life 77 

Cyril at Alemndrju. life 387 ; hi* 
proceedio^s n^iunet K«MoriB> 
3H7 ; hU snnthc-iiiaiisiiia 988; 
depoaed by a conooil at Kphenua 
3611; nceeptB ConfecaivH of Aii- 
tioch awi) 

Cyril of Jemsolem, life 317 

linmiaiiites '20!) 

lie Vecatitme CenCtunt 824 

Deacons 29, 129 

DcoconoBEeB ISii, 176 

TSuaA, ofleriuga tor 383 ; JDtcr 

sion for 370 
Dvfeneores 175 
liidytuiM of Alexandria '239 
DioceBan ooonoila lyo 
Diooeee defined 182 
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^^^^^^^^^^^» Index. ^^^^f 453 ^M 


biocletian peraeautea 41 ; nbdicalea 


Ephraem the &yatA 323 ^H 


1 


46 

DiodoniB of Tuiae, life ai7 


EptUMu, litmsiMl sn ^H 
Kpiphanlna, Un 3(0 ; bcgjnt Ori- ^H 




DiognetDs, Epistle to 6a 


genistio ControTon^ lOS ^H 




Dionymua ot AlexMldria 74 


Epiphany 'iW ^H 




Di(iD<^£iua the Areopagite 2ST 


Epistle, litat])io>l S70 ^^| 




DiocvsiTis of Milan baitiebed 2U7 


Esdras, Second lionlc of tl ^^| 




Die u yd us EiIk; Coll«otiou of 


EBoeooe (oiwia) #iplaiueil, 371 t, ^H 


K 


asuoua329: Paschal cyule of 8% 


376 ^H 


■ 


DioBPOrtiR proceeds uyiiintl Nes- 


Basenes 9 ^H 


■ 


tori us 30-2 


Enchsrisl, Holy 37. 164, 374: > ^H 


■ 


DJospoiJB, SjDoi) of (l.D, 41S} 81S 


Kntrinue 376 ^H 


L 


-Difllblilie H7. 338 


Enolietw 201 ^H 


■ 


EWMBlansof 143. 834 


Eudocia S95 ^H 


■ 


HHHHRi ss, 100. lis 


EndotiuB of Antioeh 869 ^^^^H 




DoB^mZa in Albii DepoiHh 871 


EutoeiB) 383 ^^^^1 




DoDatUB, sohitjEnatiDiii biphup of 


EuDomius, hit teoohing 26S ^^^^H 


1 


Curthiige 331); eiilod 3i3 


I'^uphemitnp ■i(ri n. a ^^^^H 


Donntiatt. Constan tine's FointoiE- 


EUEobiuG of Doryla-iim '293. 293 ^H 


aion on 331): conderaned bjOoun- 


Eueebius of EtuGsa, life 310; Ho- ^H 




til of Arlea 340; nppeiil to Con- 


niotoustaa 2(18 ^H 




gtantiue 34Q: behave violently 


EuBebiua of Kiconiedia oppoaea ^^| 


1 


in Afi'icti 341 : Connlnna' com- 


Atltanaeius '2H2; bishop of CoD' ^^| 


uiie!<iiiD on '03; t) int la n'a edict 


etanltnople 'il\'A ^^| 


a^ftiuBt 343; council 344; op- 
(HJned by Auguatin 344 ; by 


EnBebiiis Pamphiti, life 224; QOt ^H 




Allan 2ti3 ^^| 




Airicou councils 314 ; edicts of 


EueebiiiB of Vei'Celli baiiit^hed 267 ^^| 


■ 


Hanorins 34&, 347; conference 


Eu6tathia8 ot Antiooh SCO; de- ^H 


■ 


with, at Cartbnge 34o ; end ot 


posed SG2 ^H 


■ 


347 


Eiistalliiue of Ssbaate. Bomoion- ^^| 


■ 


Doot-keppetB 181 


Bian 268, 277 ^H 


w 


DulOtbeUB of Antioch G7 


Eutyclies, Lis views on the Fcraot) ^H 




Dorotbeiia. bishop, protcEts ngainet 


of Christ 391; exaoouaunicaied ^H 




the title "Mother of God" 286 


^H 


1 


DofiitliellB 32 


EhkoIub, bishop of Antioch 274 ^H 


Cove, EncheriBtio 408 


EieommimicBtioii 33, 147 ^H 




EioTciats IDO ^H 




East, tnrning to 157. 380 


^^H 




Eaater. dieputes as to time ot ob- 


Faonndus of HurntJaue 302 ^^| 




aerring 161. 396; cycles IGS, 


Fnnstus of Biex, inSuenre of 324 ^H 




396 i how ccleluated Bil8 


FetioissimuB, sobiatn ofat Cartbiu-o ^H 




Ebionitcs 6li ; their ChiiHtoloey 


■ 




lie 


Felix III f ope oondenms the Hvn- ^H 


^ 


Ediiata. ChiistJanity in G9 ; Scliool 


oticoD 207 ^^1 


■ 


of 222, a»I 


Festivals, cvclu of 394 ^H 


■ 


Elretion of bisliops 133, 177; ot 


Flavian of Coustantiiwpte 299 ^^| 


■ 


otiicr ckrgynicD 134 


Post 409 ^H 


■ 


ElementB. Kuchcuiatia 3S3 


Forlitnatua, anti-btsliop 160 ^^| 


■ 


EleELtuiu. king 4IG 


Fronkish kin^s. power of in th« ^^| 


■ 


Embei' Daja 395 


Church 480: elergy 429 ^H 


■ 


Eniperoi', influence ot on the 


Franks, couvertiun of the 42li ^H 


■ 


Churcli 173 


I'^co Will, see Petagiiis nnd Pclu- ^H 


■ 


Kpaon, Council ot 437 


giaiiism ^^1 




EM(Tatil«B ini. 144 


Friday, a station IGl ^^| 




Eplietus, (Ecuuicnicnl Conneil of 


Fritlgcrn, kiUK 422 ^^H 


1 


im-. Council of U.£>. 449) 298 


Fmnii.'ntiue 416 ^^^^^| 



^V Index. ^^^B 


^H Po1);ratii Pmtiarium 330 


nydroputnstatD 10 1 ^^fl 


^^1 Vnl|]t-niviiorRi»l>o 33,S 


H.VRinus of Cordavn ml ^^H 


^^^ >^lnul)ll(, houT of UUl 


Bypniio, murder of 2US ^^H 




HypeiEtaiii -KYi ^^H 


^H Goal. Cliristi>Dit7 in 61, GR 


Holj Pays Ug, IGO, 3!Jl ^^1 


^^H Uemi beATing Christian (<7inbol9 


]I"!y I'lacos 4(M1 ^ 


^m 167 


Holy Spirit, doclrine of 973 


^^1 Gentite Charch In Aiilioch 10 


jfti^j/ Xhinst, liturgical fvioi 879 


^^H Oennfludon liefore piotutea Hi 


Holy walKT 386 


^^H Gongeof Caiilutdii'C^ft iii Atexaadria 


Boly Week 164. 397 


^H S6S 


HomooQtioe {hiumiin iot) llie <ranl, 


^^H George of Laodloea, Homoioiiaati 


coudvmDad nt AjiikkJi (m>. 36S) 


^H 268 


118 nol« 3; adu|)li-d nt Ki<UM 


^^H OeiiuADua in Britain 133 


(a.i>. ;{2ni 2(11; ambieility of 871 


^^M UcTuitiu}', CbrisliHriitj' in 61 


QUt«3 


^^H Otttxl vtilh Cllristiau EyniboU 137 


Honoratim, 8t 359 


^^H OnoBlic. lllo Ciiristuvu 73 


UuruiiadKS on PelugialiiBm S35 


^^B OiioitUuiKUl SOi influunoeot 101 


BosiiiB o( Cordova ailTisea Constaa- 


^H Ooixl FiMt^ 8UB 


tine SSSi baoialied 367 


^^H OoBrei, liturgical 376 

^^H Qgtiiain tbeeminre ISO; ounverted 


Hoars of Prayer ISS. 387 


Hospitals 3S£ 


^^H U) ArimiimD 431 




^^H Qtatian'B Jtesoripl onapppnls ISS; 


Ihm of Eilvsaa. life and work 323, 


^^H favours orlljodox; 277 ; ieeaea 


291 


^^H reteript against Prieuillianists 


li^ciiium, Countiil at 05 


^H 313 


IciiLCiQ^ of Mii'iida 311 


^^H Greek oultarv in Patestiiie 9 


Idoliitry forbidcicn ao7 


^^H Grugor; thv liluminatur 68 


IgnititoB, life nnd letlen 64 ; AiOb 


^^^ Oiegoc; ThaiiiiiaturgUE 74 


40 


P Gxegfrry of NftiianziiB, li[« S33 


HliberiB, Coimcil of 61 


■ Gregory oC Njasa, life 231; on 


Iltyi'iun Council (i.i>. 374f) (iini 


■ peniMmce HSO 


549) 271). 3U2 


1 Gr<:gury of Tonrs, life 429 


Clioit religioua 3S 




lucBTDfttion, controversies uu iba 


^^K Enilnuuetiim, FiedtstinaHan 


281 


^^1 loODka at 321 


Iiu'enie 384 


^^H Etidriau'aEdicttoucMBgCliiitrlians 


lufants, ComiQonion of 88S 


^H 


Innoeent I> oD the daims -A Bome 


^^1 Hnnits, waaliing of 37^, 38S 


lf(8 


^^^B H''^<-;Bipp[iH t>5 


IcRpiration of 8sriptui« 110 


^^B Helena in Tsleatine 406 


Inlercesniou, right of 172 ^^ 


^^H HtilvidiDB 404 


Irenasus, hf« of ti6 ^^^| 


^^H Heresy, oonceplion Of 113 


Ireland, Christianity in 433 ^^^| 


^^H Heimae 63 


Irish Churoh, monastidtui prom^^^H 


^^H Hertuias's attack on philosopbera 


iitint in 43S 1 


^H 


Jsaau, tranislBtcii of the Bibl« 118 1 


^^B Bennits 14S 


laiJure of I'clusium 23S 1 


^B Hetsris 36 


Isidore of Btvillc, his Calleatioai of M 


^B nieiax 74 


uauons 330 B 


^H Dicroaleii's ■■ Truth-loving Words" 


Italy. Chrigtiaaity iu 60 ■ 


^H 


Ithuoius oi SoBsuba 319 ^^^H 


^^B HiliLTf o{ Poiticrg, life 339 i bauifih- 


^^^H 


^^1 <hI 2G7; on LiboriuE 261) 


Joeob Botodai 303 ^^H 


^^H Hii>pol;tUBo[Portua64:lii8ChriEto- 


James, St, the Just 31 ^^H 


^^1 lug; lIU;iuiti-bisliopti>UaUi£lua 


Jamee of NisibiB, 222 9^H 


^B 149 


Jerome, St, life and works 24Sj^B 
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^H flniiti (TTcrn in OriKcn 306f,: 


I/cst. obwronee of IM, tS6 


^M qaiuteis witii Uufinua 3013: pro- 


Lto I. tpopt), lifa mai ootk* MO; 


^V mote^ mniinciiism 'ioii 


04) Iho olftinu of Boauo Itttt; 


Jciasaleni, Charoh of. preocdtnoo 


letter of 3it3 


ol 138; dioceae ol 181 


Loi) I, ctnpcror 298 


Jesus CnnisT begins Hla Miiu«lry 


LuoQtitu ot Byxantiant SSfl 


13; eiucilied li 


Luporiiu, his etrDnaon* onuioa 


Jewiali Disjiemon 10 


■2Hl 


.luhauncs Fhiiopouue i'AB. 3!)9 


Lerinom, raonnstory of 359 


Juliaiinea HoholaBlicas. his Syn- 


Liberius (popo), haniaboil St>T ; 


tagma 339 


subscnbea Sirmian foniiuls 3(i'ii 


,IoLij,Sl,tbeBBptt8[13; The Evan- 


receives Kastem bliliop^ 377 


gHljst 2i 


Liiiljtn, ceremonial ub« of BUS 


Johu of Actioch 289. 291 


Litcintuie, decliiio ot 311 


Juhu of JentBHlem, Origva'nt 805 


Litiitgius. fnmilieg of HSO 


JoviDian, o^auiBt aaceticu-in 36G; 


Living, intercusaion for 379 


condemned b; Siiiuius III, : on 


Logos, Tbe llli, 131 


baptiB[o374; dEoieBthttt StMary 


Lombards. Ariiin 438 


was eyer-iirgia ')04 


Lord"fl Day. oljaetvaaoe ot ICO, 896 


Jndaiain in tha time ot Chiiat 7', 


Lovu-FuAsts 157 


in Ibe Apostolio nge 31 


Lucmn tbe Haf.irinl 50 


Jtilian the emperor, liis measuri^ 


LuuiUQ of Actioeli 67 i his Coiife«- 


in favour of paganiBm '2UH 


aiun 2(M 


JaliaD of E<!liiDDiii, Pela^itui 3*^0 


Lucifer of Oagliaii, b&nifihed 267i 


JiilinmBts 299 


at Antiooh 374 | 


Jul ins African as &7 


Luoiferians 275 1 


JanilJUH Africaucis 334 


Luperualia at Rome 209 1 


Justin Martyr. Apulogy 5£i his 


Lupus in Britain 433 I 


opinions 6ri. hii aouount o( the 


1 


Euclioriit la 3 


Macedonians 373 1 


Justin tbe Onogtio 101 


Majoriniis. sohiFmatioDl bishop of 1 


Justin, emperor, supports dnreetf 


Cartbage 3.TO 


of Chaloedcn 'iW 


Maniohisieni 103 


^_ Justinian, emperor, suppresses 


Maniple :'184 


^K paganism '2l>'J ; interveneB in 


MaralhoniflDS 373, n. 4 


^V Mouopbjsite oonlroversy 300; 


Marcellinus, Imperial Comlnis- 


liis Three Ailiolea 301 ; oqUb 


siousr in Africa K43 


(EaumenioalCouoail SO^l writes 


MnrcellnB of Auuyra. Lis opinionR 


Bgsinst Oiigea S09 


2113 ; CDudvitwed 3G4 ; )iuqailt«d 


Ju'tina, empress, supports Arian- 


bv Roman Synod 3US 


ism iia 


Mfticion 89 




Maris 58 


Kathari H9 


MurcuB Anrelins, pemecnlea 41 


K Kiss in Bncharist 370. 3SS 


Marriage, saereilnesa of 143 ; rites 


^B Kneeling in jna.^'ei 366 


of 158. 38)S 


^" IirtbaruiQ. tbe W 


Martin of Tours pramotes destruc- 


Ln.ci.ri,niina 79 


tion ot leut]iles 20H: oppose* 


Lampsftcus, Conooil at 276 


trial ol Piii^ciilian by a civil 


Laodicea, Council of 96 


tribunal 3H 


Lapsed, the 77 


Marseilles, convents near 359 


Latin theology 239 


Martyrs, numter of 49 


Lauras 354 


Mary. St, tbe Virgin 408 


Law of the Church 117. 339 


Massalians 201 


LeotioBS 27,135, 156, 376: in lioor- 


Maundy Tiiutuday 397 


offices 3d7 


MaximuB cau9e» I^iecillian to bi> 


^K Letjenils of maityis i9 


tried 314 

1 



H /ndsr. ^^^^^^^^^^^H 


1 


^H Uetelinu sduaui UU 


Hoetus 119 / S 


^H MGlit'>, Apologist A6 


KomofaTio.i SSf f | 


^B Miinnnder H:i 


Notarii 176 ' f\ 


^B Meii»<uniie of Coilbago 836 


Novatianns at Home 14!1 • ' 


^H Muropiiis 41a 


Novcvtus at Oacthoge 150 


^B Mo'irob, iTuislntot o( tho Bible 
^H Mothodiua of Tyre 15 


Nun, the name JJ5Q J 


(ICconomio 175 1 


^m MetrDpolilnns 13S, 181 


Qjloaitiemcal coDDcila 196 ; faowtC' 1 


^B MEna, Edict of 4S; Oouncile at 


lated to the civil goveroment 19* ^ 


^B 20U, 267 


Ophilca 101 J 


H Mitevis, Svnod of (a.d. 416) SIS 


UraDtj«, CouQcU of (l.D. 32U) uutW 1 


^B MJiiislijor the Cbuioh 3B, 124 


la; 326 U 


^H MiDuciuB Felix, his Oolnvius 56; 


Orders ot the Mioisliy I3Q 11 


^1 date of 84 


Ordination. quHlilicHtioua tor 393; i| 


^H MiBaacAtccbQiiieiiorum 8TG ; Fide- 


ritea of 3911 ' 


^1 liiim BTd 


Oriental Bctig^iooH S 


^H Mitru, Liaiiop'e 3!)4 


Origen. life 70 ; ngninst Celaue 57; 


^H Mi">acLi»iii 352 1 evils o( 857 


liiu CLristuliixy I'il 


^H Miinitruliiuns 117 


Orifjmiial upinioua op]H>Bed by Epi- . 
phanina 305 : dpfended bj Ku- 1 


^B MiiTika Ht Ural not clergy 367 : not 


^H ulwiiijs eulijcct lo bibhopa lb,: 


linaa I!i. ; (ipjioaa J by Jenmue 1 


^H i^ivil liiwa i-eEijiectiiig 3liS 


III.; voudemri'd liy AiiHslnaua | 


^H Monoidins ur MiiOulieiu 101 


30ti; and Tlimpliilnn 307; at 


^H Mouopliysitue, tbeit liKimy 29G ; 


Aiexnndritt 3UT ; in CypruH 308; |1 


^H coiifere-Dce with 301) ; Iheir 


appear iu monuxtery u[ St Sabwi (1 


^H chuTuljee tiOS 


S08; condennii^d by Justtaiaa 




^fl MoDtaniBiu 9!! 


809 1 b7 Bomn Synod ol Con> 




^B Uontecaes 341 


etuitiit^le 300 : said to b« aou> 




^B MosaicB in olLurcbes 411 


di?iiined by Fifth (Eoumanltal 




^B Moses of KhorcQ 418 


Council a09 




^B Masic 3H6 


Orphans, care of 143, 335 




^B MTsterieE, pagan S; the ChTistiun 


OroaiuEon the Tentonia invMlOa. 
211 




^B Nanseeoi 101 


Fscboiniiii, Rule of 365 




^B Narsee. CathoHcue 418 


PaKnnism, atate of 4; reaistaaeeof 




^B Naithei iOa 


12 : meagiiies of ConstanUDe 




^B Mamies, ino. in Christ 2S1 


against 100 : of Constona anil 




^B Neizarenes «S 


Constantiiia200i of Oratian and 




^B Neuicsiiis 396 


Valentinian 30IJ; ot Theodosins 




^B Keo-Flatonism and CbTi>>liaait; g3 


207; of Jiixtinmn 200; Julian 'e 




^H Keslotiaos at Edeasa and in rerain 


measures in (avoui of 204; de- 




^1 291 


fends itself 202; lingeis Iodj; iu 




^H Neslorius. pitlrinrcli of Conatanti- 


Home 'J09; and elsewhere 210 




^H Dople 284 : pi'otents ngftinst the 


Palladiua in Iieland 4811 




^B title "Mother of God" 38S ; 


I'aliii Sunday 397 




^^1 oondeiQued itt Epheaiis 'i89l re- 


Paniphiliis 75 




^V tirea to a moDaitery liB9; death 


Pantienus, preaoliea in ■'India'" B9 




^1 


Papacy, how affected by the Fait of 




^H Niciea. (Jonndl of, meelH 3514; 


tlio Western Empire 180; re- 




^H ortded of 26! ; ii^BiiIts of 262 


sistanoa to claims of 104. 8m 




^1 Nice (Ni<q|, Coimcil of 370 


Come 




^H Nioian preaches to the Pists 435 


Piipias 65 




^B NiubitGS 2m 


Parnboloni 176 




^H Nitrian monks, Oiigenist 307 


Parmenian. Psnalist bioliop S43 
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Puoohul oounoils 196 

Puis, Oooocil of (1,11. 3M) STI 

PnrlBhde6n«l 1S3 

PaeohD,] feativnl IGl, SST; oyolee 
163, 3911 

PatiiarehG 181 

I'ntriarchBl councils IBB 

I'atricli, Ht. in Ireland 438 

I'litripnsHinas 1114 

taul.St, converted 16; MAntioch, 
in Asia Miuor, in Jeiuaatem 17; 
nevf tmveU 18; nrreated at Jeru- 
Bulem lU; at Rome tti,; death 
30 

Panl ot Samosata 118 

Paxiliniis of Nola, life 243 

PanlinuB ot Treves banished 267 

FelagiuniEm in fifth centor; i)3t ; 
sapported by tuoiiks of Southern 
Oanl 3'23; opposed hy Prosper 
Sai; modifieJ by Fauatua 3'24j 
oppoBad by ifrican biahops 326; 
by Hormiadfts 32(j; condemned 
by CooncUa of Ot»nge and Va. 
leoce 326; in Britain 133 

I'elagiuB (heretic), leaohaE at Rome 
315; in AfriuaSIT; ia Paleaiina 
Ih. : aoquitted by Synod at Iiion- 
poli3318; oondemneil byAlrican 
Synod 31B; hiB Confession 319 

Pelttgitu I. Pope 302 

Penance 147 

Peuitentittla, British and Irish 331 

Penitentiary priest 332 

Penitential Syatem 330; change ol 
in foui-th and fiith centuries 331 

Peratioi 101 

Penteoost, the Great Do; ol 14 ; 
featiTal ol 164 

Poraeoutiona of Christiana by Jews 
84; by Boniana 36; nndei Nero 
SB; Trajan 39; Antoninna PiUB 
40; M. AnieUua 41; Dectus 43; 
Valerian 44 ; Diocletian 44 ; 
number of 40; of heretics bj 
Cbriatiana 174 

Periodeulm IBO 

Persia, Christianity in 59. 417 
Persons in Holy Trinity SaO 

Peter. St, in Jerusalem 21; at An- 
tiooh 32; death lb.; KoiuHn 
episcopate IS. : his tvacbiu{j 23 

Peter Ibe Fuilir at Aulioch SgU; 
eipelled 297 

Peter Mongus at Aiexaudiia iW 
Ptuuisees S 



Piiiala Vm 

Pliilip, St.nlSiiruuiH 15; bapltwi 

Philippopolil, Conncil ot 865 
Philo aUcvorixni 11 
pIdluntrattiE, paRan wriMr fil 
rtiiloioniii (Xeuftjaa) auppoiM 

Monophysito ntnr DM 
Pliotiiins condetnnod S66 
P)ithiirt.}lut[it< 299 
PieturcB in churohea 166, 409; re- 

vetmce paid to 413 
Pili-'rimogea to Holy Placfa lOG 
Plutirrninni '1 

Pliny'a letter to Tinjon 89 
Pneumatomaelii 273 
Poictieis, monastery near 359 
Polyoaip. lite of ft5 
Pope, title of Itll 
Porphyry's attacl: on Christianity 

62 
Possessor, African bishop 336 
Pothiuus (111 
Pradetrinattg 334 
PraiKMS 118 
Praytr 2y; Lijnra ot 169, 887; 

standing or kueelin): 3Hf> 
Preiiobini; 37, 155, 377 
Pr<:dei<ti.uution. soo Pelagius and 

Pela(:iaiiiBni 
Prcluoe. liturgical 379 
PreftfctureB of the Eaipire, 183 
Preibylers 211. 12^; eleotion of 17S 
Priinnaiua 224 

Primian. Donatiat blahop 344 
Frifciliian, hie opinions 313 I. ; 

his oonventieles condemned 311; 

eicommunioaled .119: said to be 

Gnoatio Jtl3; put lo death 314 
Procession of Holy Spirit 280 
Pcoolns preaches against Nestoriun 

Piocopius of Gaza, life 223 
Prohibited books 215 
Prolix Exposition, the 265 
Property ..f the Charcb 172, 836 
Prophecy, litnrj^ca] 3?fi 
Proselytes to Jndaiam 11 
Prosper of Aqnitaine, champion ot 

Augustiuism 324 
Protoktiatui 310 
Pro vine* defined 182 
Pruvineial councils 190 
Prndentins 349 
Paallur 387 
PseudonymooB Jewish literature 11 
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^H QuadnHtmiiDa 164, SW 
^H QoMlntua, ApologiM M 


Sculptiir* 41:1 1 


■ 


BejtiiUn ibobIu in Constantinopk ^^H 


^1 Bkbolu o( Kdmn S90 


S«l«iiRia, ConnoU of YTO ^^H 


^H fiaTCnna Kaiito elniina of llorns 
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^H Rimini, Oonoail of 370 
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^H Rinit In mtTTi>g« Ses 


S«v«ru*, bidiop, Ln Bntain 4M 




^H Buman Pmuw fHtiliCattd the spread 


H«ii«ffiu. einMior, bSa BnimtlnB 




^H of tbu Ooaptsl S 


49 




^^^^^ Boiua, Ohrivtianity iu 60; Olinroh 


Sink and djiiiK, «aT« of 390 




^^^^K of SO : PrimncTOl&itued for 139: 
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^^^^1 dit<C«Mi of IBS; BltPimiciU of 


Simon Mb<ci» M SuD&ria U, 91: 
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M Onottio DO 




Sinninin, CoanoLU ol 367, 969 




^^^^^ ■SkUuil Nratoriiu Sa8 


Soclohr, improvmmit of, 1^ t^hris- 




^m Bofntioru 868 

^H BaBnaB, lifo SIS; iletenda Origin 


tiuutj 334 : hiiiaiu of SiM 
Solranos 




^H SOS; tmulatiiKHOtueothiiiworlis 


SDlitarim SSS 
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Spun, Christiuiitjr in GO 




^1 Bnle of Faitb HI, S5S( Niuun« 


SpODHUtB 159 
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SinB {Dpiooopal) SSI 




^H Bnpit* It'll 


SlutioDi 101 
Stutuca U3 




^H Snbos, kura fanndnl bj Sfil ; Ori> 


Stephen's, St, prcoohice and deaUl 




^H RCninl^ in 30tl 
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^H &abhutli. oliaiiiviuica of lUO, 899 


Stoiciimi 6 




^M Babollius 120 
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tiiyWim nes 
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379 
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Suevi, Ari»n 424 




^1 Balnma, Ahbn 41G 


Snnday 1«K). 39 i> 




^H SninarilanB 'i 


8uiM-nilhiiin« 837 




^H Saaetii' H7ti 


Surtum C'irilii 379 
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Syuibutuiii 370, o. 1 




^H BHrci.i|i1iBjti 419 


Sytueou, doulb of 40 




^H Sunlivn, Couiioil ot, on unH'^'" >o 


8nu«un of CbAipboa 111 




^H tliH ruiNi 187 ,* aciuit* Atbaiiu- 


Sj-iioeUi 170 




^H BtUK 2ti6 


SjiiwiiH 335 




^M HaturuiliiH 100 


S^nodii 197 




^H Baiuu' ill Britain 434 






H Sobulm 165 


Tnbenna, «affiobiam at SGI 




^H 8itulliiiJ(l, now Irulnud 436 


Tutian, faia attHok uii the Graoks 




^H Boriptare. C'anuii cif lOB, 3G3; in- 


£6 1 bcoonuiH tiaottio 100 
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Teleiuaebtu «aa«a» aboUfciD of 




^^^^^ l«r]>rt<tatioil of 254; leHding of 


^ow« of B^adiaton 8S4 
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Tetraditie 310 

Teutons, religion of «9 ; oonver- 

81 on of ViO 
ThaildseaB, 8t 28 
ThemiBtius 28 » 
Theoijetio appealed to tiy Uie Fom 

101 
Theodora, SOO 
Theodore ot Mopsueetiii, life 230 ; 

bia opinions on th« Inaorn&tioa 

Thoodoiot, life 231 ; writes sgainet 

Cyril 2B8 ; draws np ContesBion 

of Faith 28!< 
SheoiloruB AsniilAB 301 
Thwdosiiis, emperor, aondemns 

heregy 377 
TUeodosiQE the monit chusce trouhle 

at Jerusalem 395 
Theophilua to Autoljous 56 
TheophiluBofAlemndriacondeninB 

Origen 307; hostile to Chr^aos- 

torn 30H 
TUeophilus of Dia 41G 
Thomas, St 26 
Thrace, Ciiristianity in GO 
Tichoiiius, DonatiBt, BOhiam of 343 
Timolhcua Aeliuiis at Alexandria 

29t! 
Timotheas SalnphaoiolllB 396 
Toledo independent of Borne 195 ; 

oounoilB o( U.v. 447, £89) 4SS 
Toleration. Ediut of 17 
Tunsore 394 

Tradition of the Church 254 
Traditores aas 

Ttajac a Besoript to Pliny 39 
TronalatioD of Dodies ot saints 404 
Tria Capiiiila 301 
Tticity, the Holy, dootrine of 1I&, 

Trisa^ioD interpolated by Peter the 

Fuller 2'JG 
Triumplml arch iOa 
Tjto, Sjood of 3tt3 

Olfilae, bishop l;il; works ainong 



the OoUu tU ; iruwltMB Scrip- 

tmwlSS: diM/I>. 
UiulioD of «fok 9T. 891 
Uiwoius of SiaKidamuB t69, STO 

Tklence, CounoU of jo. u>. St»\ 

336 
Valgus of Mnrm 268, S10 
ValeuB and Valentiiiitiu, empetoni 

£76 ; ValenB Tavoaia Atianuui 

a7fi ; death 377 
Valenlinu*, Onoatic 100 
Vandals, Aiiau, ovurthrown 434 
Veil in marringo 389 
VestmenlB. liturppoat 383 
ViotoiiuB, Paaolinl cycle ot 396 
Vigils 165 
VigiliuB becomoa Fope 301 ; bii 

Judictituvt lb, 
VinoentiuB of Lerins oppofed to 

Predestination 323; his tett of 

heresy S'H 
Vivariense Mouasterium 36a 
Virgin, the Bieased 103 
Votira oHeringa 1U3 

Weihiosday, a alation 161 
Week, the ChnsliEtn 896; Holy 
397 

^eHt-Gothsin Spain becomeOatho- 

lio 437 
Whithorn, ohureh at 4S5 
Whilaontido 104 
Wine, in EneiiariBt, nuxed with 

wator 383 
Wreath on bead ot oorpie 891 

Xezdegerd, king, favours ChriatiAim 
417 

ZeDo, empsroT. hia Henoticon 397 
ZephyrinuB'a (Jluiatolony 119 
Zofliiuas, Pope, restored Pula^us 

319; oondemnB him lb.; on the 

ditiuis ot Borne I(^!} 
Ziilpinh, bailie of 435 
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